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With their pipes, and with a pan 

Filled with soap-suds pure and strong, 
Little maid and little man 

Play with bubbles all day long. 


No chapped hand will worry mother— 
No stained clothes; they play secure; 
Ivory Soap, unlike all other, 
Cannot hurt, because ’tis pure. 
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In the housework, as in play, 
Tenderest skin or frailest lace 
Washed with Ivory day by day 
Is not harmed the slightest trace. 


Half the housewife’s care and troubles 
In the cleaning work befall; 

Common soap the mischief doubles— 
Ivory Soap prevents it all. 


Copyright, 1899, by the Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
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WALL PAPER 


Samples Mailed Free upon request. Our papers are all high- 


class, and much cheaper than your local 
dealers’ prices. New Floral, Chintz, Damask, Denim, Stripe effects, etc., 
etc., 5c. to roc. per roll. Beautiful and high-class Tapestries, Louis XIV, 
Empire, Byzantine, Moorish, Rococo, Colonial, Embossed Leather, the 
New Greens and Reds, fine Satin effects, etc., etc., at 1oc., 12%4c., 15¢., 
and up to soc. per roll. These superior papers can only be bought from us 
or our agents. One price everywhere, and we pay the freight. If you have 
only one room to decorate, see our new patterns before you select the paper. 


An Agent Wanted in every town to sell on commission from 


our large sample books, showing hundreds 
of beautiful patterns. We furnish, free, handsome advertising signs, illus- 
trated circulars, and refer customers to our agents, who write us for sam- 
ples. ‘The business pays from the start, for no local dealer can carry 
one-tenth the variety of designs and colorings, nor sell as cheap. A 
pleasant and profitable business, requiring no capital nor experience. 
Over gooo agents are now selling our papers every year. 


For samples or particulars about the agency, write to nearest address 


We will give $1000 in cash prizes for the five best wall-paper designs. Contest closes July 1, 
1899. Book of instructions and full particulars can be obtained of our agents. 
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THE LADIES HOME JOURNAL 


Vol. XVI, No. 4 PHILADELPHIA, MARCH, 1899 VRARLY Sunscniprions, Ox. DoLLan 


SINGLE Copies, TEN CENTS 
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PRISCILLA AND JOHN ALDEN 


TRE PEOPLE. OF LONGFELLOW 
A SERIES: OF SEVEN PICTURES 
BY... We bb. EAFLOR 

OF WHICH THIS IS THE FOURTH ‘‘THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH"’ 


‘HE SITTING AWKWARDLY THERE, WITH HIS ARMS EXTENDED BEFORE HIM; 
SHE STANDING GRACEFUL, ERECT, AND WINDING THE THREAD FROM HIS FINGERS" 
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HAT every woman has a chance at least 

of marriage is axiomatic, but what that 
chance may be often depends upon cir- 
cumstances which are not under the 
y control of the individual. Ittherefore 
becomes a matter of curious specula- 
tion to investigate the chances of mar- 
riage possessed by the American woman, 
with a view to ascertaining how these are affected by 
personal, economic or geographic considerations. 

For the comfort of the American women of marriage- 
able age it may be stated that their prospects are 
much better than those of women in the older countries. 
According to an authoritative statistician there are in the 
United States, as a whole, 965 women to every 1000 men, 
while in all Europe there are 1019 women to every 1000 
men. The proportion in the different European States is, 
however, variable. In Portugal, to every 1000 men there 
are 1084 women ; in Sweden, 1064; in Norway, 1049; in 
Great Britain, 1047; in Spain, 1045 ; in Switzerland, 1040; 
in Germany, 1039; in Austria, 1034; in Russia, 1027; 
while of all the European countries France holds out the 
most hope, the proportion of women to men being as 
1004 to 1000. In Greenland a girl has the smallest 
chance to marry, for in that country the latest reliable 
statistics show there are 1134 women to every 1000 men. 


> 
How a Woman’s Age Affects Her Chances 


A WOMAN'S prospect of marriage is distinctly affected by 

age. Thestatistics of all countries show that the great 
majority of women marry between the ages of twenty 
and thirty. Before reaching twenty a woman has, of 
course, a chance of matrimony, but the objections raised 
by parents or friends to marriage at a tender age fre- 
quently outweigh the desire of the young woman to 
acquire a husband, and lead her to defer the wedding 
day. All the statistics that have been gathered in the 
United States bear out the statement that a woman’s best 
chance to marry is at the age of twenty-five, that over 
six-tenths of the marriages whe place between twenty and 
thirty, and consequently that a woman’s chance increases 
up to twenty-five, and steadily decreases after that age 
until it reaches the vanishing point somewhere about 
sixty. The same statement as to age holds good in 
other countries. In England, of 1000 married women 149 
marry before the age of twenty; 680 between twenty and 
thirty ; 111 between thirty and forty, the woman in the 
thirties having not so good a chance as the girl in her 
teens ; between the ages of forty and fifty the falling off 
is enormous, only forty-one in a thontend contracting an 
alliance in that decade, while past fifty the chances still 
further diminish, for the woman who has celebrated the 
semi-centennial of her birth has only nineteen chances in 
a thousand. In Scotland, of every 1000 marriages 686 
take place between the ages of twenty and thirty ; in 
Ireland, 713; in France, 593, the disproportion between 
these figures and those of other countries for the same 
age being accounted for by the greater number of mar- 
riages contracted under the age of twenty, there being in 
France no fewer than 204 in the 1ooo of these youthful 
alliances. In Germany there are 686 marriages to the 
1000 between the ages of twenty and thirty; in Italy, 657, 
and the same number in Norway. In Russia the lucky 
age for marriage is from ten to twenty, the number of 
such marriages every 1000 being 573, while from twenty 
to thirty years there are only 334. 


> 
Marriages Affected by Business and War 


"Taare is a close connection between marriage and the 

price of wheat, beef, pork, beans, corn and other things 
which go to make up the main portion of human food. 
As the prices of these commodities go up the number of 
marriages goes down, so that it is possible to tell how the 
matrimonial line in one of those diagrams employed by 
statisticians will ascend or descend by contemplating the 
course of the price-line. 

Marriage statistics in this country have not been kept in 
all the States for a sufficient length of time or with that 
degree of accuracy to enable any but general conclusions 
to be drawn. But in one State, at least, the records for 
forty years are full enough to enable instructive deductions 
to be made. From 1851 to 1854 times were good, food 
was cheap, and the marriage rate in Massachusetts went 
up to 26 per 1000. Between 1855 and 1859 there was 
great depression of trade, and in 1858 the marriage rate 
went down to 17 per 1000. The years from 1873 to 1879 
form another period of depression. Factories were closed 
and manufacturers of every kind suffered severely. In 
one year, at least, crops were short and the prices of food 
were high. The result was immediately seen in matri- 
mony, for in 1874 the number of marriages went down 
from 21 per 1000 of the population to 18, and in 1876 and 
the following two years declined to 15 per 1000—a 
tremendous falling off from 26 per 1000, the figure attained 
in 1854, which was the banner year in the State of 
Massachusetts for matrimony. 

Almost as unfavorable as that of hard times is the influ- 
ence of war upon matrimony. Whenever Mars is in the 
ascendent Cupid’s stock goes down. During the Civil War 
the number of marriages in this country fell off from 20 per 
1000 of population to 17 per tooo, and immediately after 
the Civil War was ended, in 1865, the number rose to 22 
per 1000, declining, in 1869, to 21. The woman who is 
looking for a husband has a better chance of getting one 
just before or just after a war than at any other time. 





YTHE AMERICAN GIRI'S CHANCES OF MARRIAGES: 


| By Professor D. R. McAnally 
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Proportions of the Sexes in America 


HE number of male infants born yearly exceeds that 
of female by one to four per cent., the propor- 
tion varying slightly from year to year. The mishaps 
of boyhood, however, reduce the number of boys to 
some extent, but not so much as to make the adult 
females outnumber the males. For every American 
woman, therefore, there ought to be a husband in fosse 
if not in esse, and the fact that there is a large per- 
centage of unmarried adult women in the country, and a 
greater proportionate number in some sections than in 
others, is attributable to causes which have disturbed the 
balance of population. In all new countries—and com- 
pared with Europe the United States is a new country— 
there is a larger proportion of males than of females. 
The aggregate population of the United States, so far as 
the latest official figures show, is 62,622,250, of which 
32,067,880 are males and 30,554,370 are females. Thus 
the preponderance of males over females would seem to 
make it comparatively easy for the American girl to 
secure a husband, but in certain sections this is evidently 
not the case, else the proportion of adult unmarried 
women would not be so large. If men would remain in 
the neighborhoods where they were born the proportion 
of men and women would be nearly equal all over the 
country, but men find work hard to get in the older and 
more populous communities, and go to the newer States. 


+ 
States Where the Chances are Against Her 


FOR many years there has been a slow, steady drift of 

population to the Western and newer States, and this 
tide of emigration from the East has borne an undue 
proportion of young, able-bodied, unmarried men. The 
young women are left behind, and the young men, after 
settling in their new homes, forget the companions of 
their youth, and contract alliances among their new 
friends in the West, hence some of the Eastern States 
show a surplus of females. In New York, for instance, 
there are 3,020,960 females and 2,976,893 males, while 
just across the river in New Jersey there are 724,114 
females and 720,819 males. In the older States of the 
Atlantic seaboard the discrepancy between the respective 
numbers of the sexes is by no means so marked as might 
be expected considering the number of males who have 
emigrated to the West. In Rhode Island the males 
number 168,025, the females, 177,481; in Connecticut 
there are 369,538 males and 376,720 females. In New 
Hampshire there are 186,566 males and 189,964 females, 
while in Maryland the males number 515,691 and the 
females, 526,699. The excess of females in each and every 
one of these commonwealths is thus by no means large 
considered with reference to the entire population, and 
need give no uneasiness to the social scientist. 

Of every 100 persons in the United States, 51 are males 
and 49 are females, the excess of males over females 
being 1,513,510. This being the case, the surplus of 
males would place the chances of single blessedness 
on the men’s rather than on the women’s side of the 
ledger, for however the figures are considered, if there are 
not as many women in the country as there are men some 
of the latter must inevitably remain unmarried. Through- 
out the land the adult population is well paired off in 
matrimony, but in every community there is a large 
remainder of marriageable men over the age of twenty 
years, and it is with this remainder that the statistician has 
to deal, for, leaving widowers out of the question, it is, 
as a matter of course, among the urimarried men that the 
spinsters must find husbands. 

The Census Bureau has recently issued a map that 
some wag in the department has denominated the 
**Old Maids’ Chart,’’ which shows in pictorial and tabu- 
lar form the number of unmarried males and females in 
the different sections of the country, and, surprising as it 
may seem to those who have not given the matter careful 
study, there is not a State nor Territory in this broad land 
which does not possess a greater number of marriageable 
males than of marriageable females. 


oe 
The Best of all States for an Unmarried Woman 


|‘ THE North Atlantic division—New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and the New England States—the excess 
of bachelors is 422,522. In the South Atlantic division, 
consisting of Maryland, Delaware, the Virginias, the 
Carolinas, Georgia and Florida, the excess is smaller, 
but still respectable, being 142,830. In the South Central 
division, which includes the States south of Ohio and of 
the southern boundary of Missouri and Kansas, the 
bachelors outnumber the maids by 299,142, while in the 
North Central division the excess is enormous, the 
bachelors outnumbering the maids by 947,305. The 
Western division has an excess of bachelors not greatly 
differing in number from that of the North Atlantic, the 
bachelors being, all told, 449,386 in excess of the maids. 

With the bachelors outnumbering the maids in every 
State in the Union it ought to be easy for the unmarried 
woman to secure a partner anywhere, but the region 
where bachelors are most in excess is, of course, the 
most favorable to the spinster, since the abundance of 
unmarried men gives her a wider range of choice. From 
a matrimonial point of view Idaho is the best State of 
the Union, for there the number of the bachelors is to 
that of the maids as 16,584 to 1426, each unmarried 
woman in Idaho, therefore, having ten or eleven bach- 
elors, not exactly at her beck, but available as a husband. 
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Wyoming comes next with 16,183 bachelors and 1487 
maids; then Arizona, with 14,649, as against 1326; 
Washington, 80,537, as against 9181 of the two classes 
respectively, and Nevada with 12,175 marriageable men 
and 1627 spinsters. While these States are the most 
favorable to the chances of unmarried women, it should 
not be understood that in the oldest and best settled com- 
munities the unmarried woman has no prospects of 
changing her condition, for, as already stated, there is 
everywhere a greater number of young and marriageable 
men than women. In Maine, for instance, the number 
of bachelors is 55,976, of maids, 40,907; in New 
Hampshire, the numbers are ,632 and 28,024; in 
Vermont, 27,059 and 18,814; in Massachusetts the bach- 
elors number 224,386 and the maids 218,070, while in 
Connecticut the unmarried men number 74,035 and the 
spinsters 61,445, and in Rhode Island there are 32,237 and 
31,258 respectively of the two classes. New England and 
the Northwest form the two extremes, but if the figures of 
the Census Bureau are reliable there is no need for the 
New England girl to go from home for a partner while 
the unmarried men of Se own section are so numerous. 


+ 
The Influence of Education on Matrimony 


|? MAY not be complimentary to the men, but there 

seems at least a semblance of truth in the statement 
that the greater the quantity and the better the quality of 
education among women the less the chance of marriage. 
In an article published recently, and which indicated that 
a careful investigation of the subject had been made, it 
was shown conclusively that college women marry less 
than others. The explanation of this apparently anoma- 
lous condition may perhaps be found in the fact that a 
large percentage of college-bred women educate them- 
selves for the purpose of becoming teachers. Teachers 
have not so good an opportunity of marriage as other 
women—in fact, teachers in female seminaries have hardl 
more prospect than nuns, their limited association with 
the opposite sex and the restraints under which they are 
visited by gentlemen fully explaining the situation. It 
is clear, however, from the fi, ures furnished, that the 
rate of marriage among ‘‘ co-educated’’ women is higher 
than among women who attend female seminaries. 
According to the figures of the author quoted, among 
women over twenty-five yeees of age the rate for the 
co-educated is 38.1; for female seminary women, 29.6; 
for women over thirty the average is 49.7 for the 
co-educated, and 40.1 for the others ; women over thirty- 
five, 53.6 and 46.6; over forty, co-educated 56.9, and 
female college-bred women, 51.8. 

It is singular to notice that in the case of educated 
women the same geographic differences between the 
East and the West may be observed as in the case of 
others. In the North Atlantic division—that is, in New 
England—the marriage rate is lowest. It gradually rises 
toward the West, attaining its highest figure in the 
mountain States, a fact which indicates that the educated 
Eastern woman who goes West to teach school has an 
excellent prospect of finding a husband there. 


+ 
More Country Girls than City Girls Marry 


ORE girls marry in the country than in the city, but this 
may be for the same reason that white sheep eat more 
than black sheep. An investigator recently showed that 
in the country districts of New England and the East the 
marriage rate is proportionately higher than in the cities, 
the percentage of difference being quite appreciable. In 
both urban and rural districts, however, there has been 
a decrease, steady, and in some cases of considerable 
hes tga In Boston, for instance, the decrease 
etween 1867 and 1886 was 6.1 per cent. ; in the same 
State and period the decrease in the rural communities 
was 3.8 per cent. This decrease is sometimes attributed 
to the fact that the young women of Massachusetts, as well 
as the young men, are learning to go West, and thus 
there are fewer left at home to be married. That the 
cause, however, may possibly be general rather than local 
is indicated from the report of the Registrar of San 
Francisco, on the other side of the continent. From 
July 1, 1888, to July 1, 1889, the number of licenses issued 
was 3605; in. the following year it was 3421, mounting 
slightly from this decline, in 1891 to 3483, a still further 
increase to 3598 in - being observed. In 1893 an 
appreciable falling off occurred, the number being 
reduced to 3411. From that time the decrease has been 
almost uniform, and in 1898 the number was 2974, a 
decrease of almost 700 in ten years. 


Sd 
Where Marriages are Most Frequent 


Wy IS possibly of interest to know that in Boston, 
with a population of 550,000, the average number of 
marriage licenses annually issued is 6269, or over twice 
as great as that of San Francisco, which has a popu- 
lation of 350,000, while St. Louis, with 650,000, a hun- 
dred thousand more than Boston, issued last year only 
4845 licenses, and New York, whose population is 
3,350,000, last year gave out 20,513, representing a high 
marriage rate. In Philadelphia, which has a population 
of 1,250,000, the number of marriages last year was 
7793. These five cities represent with tolerable fairness 
the various sections of the country, and the fact that 
in each case the number is less than it was five years 
ago indicates that, whatever the cause of the decrease in 
matrimony, it is general rather than local. It should be 
remembered in connection with the number of marriages 
in the cities that it is a frequent custom, particularly in 
the West, for couples to go from the country to secure a 
license and be married in the city. By reason of this the 
country percentage is somewhat reduced, while that of 
the city is appreciably increased. From the lack of data, 
however, as to the ages and social condition of those 
taking out licenses it is difficult to deduce more than the 
general conclusion that the percentage of marriages to 
population is higher in the country than in the cities. 
From most points of view the West is the Mecca of the 
young unmarried woman, for not only are there more 
unmarried men in the Western States, but a living is 
more easily made in the West than in the East, and there- 
fore the Western men are more addicted to matrimony. 

While the outlook in the West is most auspicious, there 
is no reason, however, why the American girl in any sec- 
tion should despair, for there is in every part of this land 
a preponderance in the numbers of unmarried men. 
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ORAWN BY ALICE BARBER STEPHENS 


(m) SOCIAL LIFE IN AMERICA’S FRENCH CITY 





£8. SONTRARY, probably, to the general impres- 
; Me sion throughout the country, the Mardi 
Gras festivities in New Orleans are not 


a large and influential part of the popula- 
tion, as the most exclusive social events 
in the city: for many Creoles, chiefly be- 
cause of their poverty, have had to stand 
by while the wealthier Ameficans have taken the festival 
out of their hands. The latter have organized several 
rival societies, and to-day Mardi Gras may be said to be 
a commercial festival, enjoyed by the world. As for the 
Creoles themselves, they find their greatest delight and 
finest social life in occupying boxes at the French Opera 
Ilouse on Saturday night. 

The French Opera House began its historic career in 
the early days of the city’s history, and the members of 
the leading families owned and controlled it. Their 
boxes during the season were as private, as elegant and 
as formal as their drawing-rooms. One of the social 
demands which has been handed down through genera- 
tions is that on Saturday night any person who has claim 
to blood or distinction, and who has the price of a seat in 
his pocket, must appear at the Opera House. 

In this way the French opera may certainly be con- 
sidered as the basis of fashionable society. ‘There are 
among the box-holders many who have no right to social 
position, but, taken altogether, the assemblage may be 
considered as a fair sample of the fashionable element. 
It is natural that any family having sufficient money and 
fairly good address should strive for a position in this 
assemblage, anu delight to be seen there, whether its 
presence is acknowledged by the Creole leaders or not. 


+ 
The Path to Social Recognition is the Opera 


OCIETY goes to the French opera on Saturday night 
because its great-grandfathers handed the custom 
down to it. So established is this custom that no social 
function is ever prepared for Saturday evening during the 
season. The family that gives out an invitation for that 
night is immediately classed as not versed in the usages of 
society and not worthy to be known. This is so deep- 
rooted in Creole life that such an invitation would be jeered 
at as if coming from a barbarian. Let him who goes to 
New Orleans as a stranger, even if he have millions 
behind him, never make this one unpardonable mistake. 
The best singers save their voices for this crowning 
night, and the house is like a private ballroom, where the 
guests visit and laugh and chat from the balconies of the 
boxes as they do from the little iron balconies that con- 
nect their houses. If one does not go to the opera on 
Saturday night through lack of invitation or money, one 
is very careful not to be seen elsewhere, giving out the 
suggestion that sickness or trouble impelled one’s absence. 
In Philadelphia or in Charleston every one who has a 
position in society will sacrifice all social functions that 
cost clothes or money in order to attend the Assembly or 
the Saint Cecilia. Families will save money from the 
n-cessities for ordinary comfort that the daughters and 
Wives may appear at these select affairs which hand one’s 


By Harrydele Hallmark 
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name down as of the conservative set. So, too, the proud 
Creoles of the French set, some of them in grinding 
poverty, ignore all the Mardi Gras festivities, ignore all 
that costs a picayune, in order to save the amount to 
appear at the opera on Saturday night. 

No débutante of New Orleans enters society in the cor- 
rect and approved manner unless she make her débu/ in a 
box on this particular evening. If the social aspirant has 
suflicient money and tact to secure the good-will of a 
leading family to invite her débu/anfe daughter into its 
box, this daughter has received the most precious hall- 
mark of society. If aman who owes a social call pays 
the call to his friends in their box at the opera it is just the 
same as if he called at their house. This is one of the 
unique social customs in New Orleans. A visitor’s name 
is announced at the door of the box, the hostess greets 
him, introduces him to the ladies of her party and he 
makes a social visit. Nothing more in the way of calls is 
required of him. A man without social position may 
have the temerity to visit a box once, but he will never go 
again if his social claims are not sufficiently guaranteed. 
Every New Orleans leader is as proud as she is exclusive, 
and brooks no interference in her autocratic desires as to 
which men her daughter shall meet. 


+ 
The Social Side of the French Opera 


WW IS one of the amusing things to strangers to see the 
long lines of well-dressed young men waiting in the 
foyer and in the lobbies watching the boxes and hoping to 
get sufficient encouragement to call. Those who pass in 
with certain knowledge of their reception are the recipients 
of envious looks from the background of men who have 
not sufficient standing to enter. The centre boxes are 
reserved for the débufantes. There they . receive the 
homage due them; there they are wooed and sometimes 
won, but certainly there they make or mar their chances 
for bellehood. Some of the débutfantes may wear the 
simplest of muslin gowns, but the simplicity of their cos- 
tumes never counts against the fact that they are there. 

In appearance the Opera House is more like the 
Metropolitan in New York than any other in America. 
During the enfr’actes the foyer is like a beautiful ball- 
room with its hosts of promenaders. The dressing of the 
women is as superb as money can accomplish. ‘The 
boxes are all above the pit, but the entire audience attends 
in evening dress. The opera company is renewed each 
year from Paris, and one rarely sees in New Orleans the 
Eastern favorites unless in concert. The singers live 
during the season down in the French quarter, and their 
homes on Sunday afterncons are filled with callers. 
Madame Calvé (not the present one) was formerly the 
great favorite of the city, and her glorious voice and _ per- 
sonality charmed every one unto her last years. 

The audience is wildly enthusiastic over its favor- 
ites, and the great French operas, especially ‘‘ The 
Huguenots,’’ are saved for the Saturday nights. I have 
seen that play given on the last night of the season when 
women and men were pressing forward with their musical 
‘‘bravos’’! and passing jewels and silver over the foot- 
lights as farewell gifts to those who had delighted them 


SATURDAY NIGHT AT THE FRENCH 
OPERA IN NEW ORLEANS 


New Orleans society shows in this, as in everything, the 
mark of Paris. It has been much easier for it to join 
hands with the French capital than with the cities of the 
United States. It is safe to assert that at the end of the 
nineteenth century the exclusive set of New Orleans has 
never imbibed any American principles. ‘‘ Americans ”’ 
there are, plenty of them, in the French city, and they 
control the wealth and the commerce, but they imbibe 
the Creole flavor; they lend themselves to French cus- 
toms ; they are saturated with French ideas. The Creoles 
realize this, and whisper to you that ‘‘a little Creolism 
has leavened the whole loaf of Americanism.’’ 


e 
But One Hundred Persons in New Orleans Society 


|! IS true of New Orleans, as it ts of most of the other 

cities of the United States, that many persons of the 
highest social heritage are not able, owing to poverty, to 
take the place that is theirs by descent. ‘There are still 
living in the city descendants of Spanish and French 
Governors who made the history of New Orleans, but 
with scarcely an exception they are in circumstances little 
calculated to facilitate social amenities, and they are in 
many cases not far removed from grinding want. In 1850 
the list of the ‘first families’? of the city consisted of 
twenty-one names ; to-day it is only by collaterals and 
descendants from the female line that they are included in 
the box-holders at the opera. There is to-day a society 
of men belonging to families of noble descent which 
counts only fourteen members, and only one of these 
may be accounted as rich, and he married an American, 
the only daughter of a successful lawyer. One hundred 
persons is the limit of the inner circle of society to-day, 
and there are probably twenty-five of that number to 
whom the other seventy-five refuse to concede as noble a 
descent as their own. ‘The seventy-five are all Creoles. 
This brings society in New Orleans to-day, as the century 
goes out, into a narrowed condition ; but all the older cities 
are feeling the same strain. 

The neighborhood in which one lives in New Orleans 
is as distinctive of one’s social position, whether it be 
American or Creole, as the location of one’s house in 
Philadelphia. In addition to this, New Orleans has the 
unique distinction of dividing its society by nomenclature. 
Not every one who has a Spanish or French name is of 
the blue blood, because there are the high-caste Creoles 
and the low-caste Creoles, but one learns in a week which 
names are of noble descent and which of peasant origin 


+ 
How the Creoles Regard the Mardi Gras of To-Day 


ci -DAY on St. Charles Avenue, that spreads itself gen- 
erously from Canal Street to the levees, are the hand- 
somest houses of the town, but they are not lived in by the 
French people ; that is the American quarter. Bankers 
and brokers and active merchants who have had _ the 
energy to profit from New Orleans’ fine commercial 
position, live and entertain there. Many of the Creoles 
vo to their entertainments, but not all the Americans, 
even the richest, go to the Creole entertainments across 
Canal Street in the little, crooked, dirty, historic streets 
that were laid out by the Spanish Government and are 
beloved by the residents there. 

The Creoles of to-day look on the Mardi Gras festivities 
as a part of the American entertainments, and that is the 
reason they do not consider these balls as exclusive 
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affairs, although they attend many of them. They think 
that the balls show the utilitarian American spirit, and it 
is this that the Creole resents. The pageants of the Mardi 
Gras are exceedingly beautiful and semi-royal, but from a 
business point of view they pay—indeed, they net a goodly 
profit. The two organizations during the Mardi Gras 
series that are most favored by the aristocrats are the 
Twelfth Night Revelers and the Carnival German. For- 
merly the Queens of the Mardi Gras were chosen from the 
Creole set. To be a Queen was considered an enviable 
honor. Little by little in this end of the century women 
of money and American names have laid their plans 
for the crown of Comus. It is whispered on the “right” 
side of Canal Street that the Creole girl has the beauty 
and the wit and the blood which give her the honor 
of being Queen, but in many cases she has to refuse the 
honor because her family has not sufficient money to 
enable her to buy the gorgeous gown which is a part of a 
Queen’s paraphernalia to-day. If this condition continues 
to grow the Mardi Gras of New Orleans will beconte, in 
the beginning of the twentieth century, a greater pageant 
and a stronger commercial influence, but the piquant 
flavor of original aristocracy will die out. 


a 
Mardi Gras Festivities of Bygone Days 


T# Creoles claim petulantly that the balls of the Mardi 

Gras cost too much to-day. They realize that they are 
becoming poorer, the American element becoming richer, 
and they know that money must control. It is an inter- 
estin thing for the student of social life in New Orleans 
to tell anecdotes of what the Mardi Gras balls used to 
be: their extreme elegance and simplicity. These are 
the memories that have been handed down to the Creole 
element, and they make delightful reading. The balls 
were held in the first Opera House, and since then in the 
present one, which to-day is historic. This much of the 
old régime is retained. Then, as now, the floor of the 
Opera House was given over to the dancers ; the refresh- 
ments consisted of orange-flower syrup mixed with water 
and sugar and served with home-made cake. All the 
ladies walked to the place of entertainment. They could 
not ride, because the streets were so narrow and the 
gutters so wide that a carriage would probably have 
broken down. 

On such evenings in the old days the town was given 
over to the laughing groups of stately gowned women 
who had brought over with them from Paris their silk 
frocks and their jeweled snuff-boxes, and who kept 
Madame Sophie for their dressmaker. In front of each 
group of splendidly gowned women were African slaves 
holding lanterns by whose dim light the merry groups 
found theirway. Behind the men slaves came the women 
slaves bearing the satin slippers of their mistresses in 
their hands. If the weather were too inclement for the 
cortége to pass through the streets in this manner a post- 
ponement of the ball was cried through the streets to the 
sound of a beating drum, and the ladies who sat on the 
upper balconies chatted withthe cryer. It was understood 
that the ball would take place on the next fine evening. 
As for the street pageants, there were none. Men and 
women laughed and chatted in the narrow streets, and 
pelted each other with paper balls. It was revelry with- 
out system from a pure love of gayety. 


- 
Early Conflicts Between Rival Social Forces 


S SIMPLE as all this was, compared with the luxurious 
conditions of to-day, the society was nobler, haughtier, 
more reserved. The Creole girl of to-day cannot realize 
why money with less honors should take precedence 
of her; and no mutter how much an American, however 
wealthy, may think to dazzle the eyes of the exclusive 
Creole aristocracy with wealth, it is an almost certain thing 
that the American will be disappointed, for the Creole 
of to-day has in her heart the same thought that her 
great grandame had when Governor Claiborne marched 
his first American troops into New Orleans. Then they 
called the Americans barbarians, and the great ladies of 
New Orleans refused to meet the ladies of Governor 
Claiborne’s staff. If they did meet, a dispute was inevi- 
table among the women ; a duel among the men. 

French society had its tilts with the Spanish society, but 
the two elements had much in common. Intermarriages 
made relationship a common thing, but at the American 
entrance they rebelled. The women of that day refused 
to speak the English language. They delighted to make 
Governor Claiborne’s staff speak to them in French, and 
even to-day the conservative New Orleans woman uses 
her English only when it is necessary, for the language of 
the best society is French, as it was in the beginning. 
‘The pure-blooded Creole speaks her English with a most 
decided accent. 

It is the memory of such things that keeps up the 
feeling between the Faubourg Ste. Marigny and the 
Faubourg Ste. Marie. This feeling is gilded over with 
commercial relations, and the law of development has 
induced the hands of the two to clasp across Canal 
Street, but it is entirely clear that the heart and soul of the 
Faubourg Ste. Marigny remains to itself. 


oe 
Differences Between the Creoles and the Americans 


HE difference between the Creole and American ele- 
ments, which began in Governor Claiborne’s time, and 
which is only observable to-day by an intimate, had its 
source in society and then spread to politics. Thus the 
fight became more bitter. Poor Governor Claiborne and 
the ladies of his republican court had no slight task before 
them to infuse one element into the other. Even all the 
Governor’s strong courtesy, which was of the school of 
Charles Carroll, nearly failed him in those trying times. 
If he had had only the men to deal with he might have 
succeeded ; but who can deal with women who have 
determined not to accept conditions? Everything that 
failed in society and in commerce was put down to the 
Americans. A story is told that, when at a ball an earth- 
quake shock occurred, an old beau of the finer régime 
remarked, ‘‘ In the days of the Spanish and French control 
the pleasure of the women was not thus interrupted.’’ 

It is always one of the most interesting things in 
American life to trace back the development of the social 
conditious and learn what has gone before. In New 
Orleans the historical development is noteworthy because 
it is recognized by Americans that the French town is 
to-day the most interesting, socially, in the United States. 
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Manners and Customs Direct from France 


B Bab centuries ago, society, with all that the word means, 

arrived from the Court of Louis and settled in New 
Orleans; it did not develop nor arise by gradations ; 
it was not built up on incident or accident; it was full- 
fledged when it alighted. The members of it did not 
have to put on the disguise of laborers and harden their 
hands out of Court dignity. The luxurious soil and air 
fostered ‘in them all those social indolences in which they 
were brought up in the Court of Louis and the Court of 
Carlos. Even as long ago as 1825 the Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar, traveling in the United States, said of the French 
city : ‘‘ Society is quite another world in New Orleans. I 
feel civilized again, after being in a wilderness.”’ Other 
cities were beginning the ndead devalandient of American 
society, while New Orleans for a hundred years had lived 
a life of elegance and the highest social conditions. The 
city had an established playhouse—that distinctive quality 
of indolent society. Before the close of the eighteenth 
century it had a theatre with a stock company; in 
the early part of the nineteenth century, such men as 
Macready and Caldwell were on its stage, and the persons 
on the streets made and unmade players, as they do 
to-day and did then on the boulevards of Paris. In the 
end of the eighteenth century some of the social condi- 
tions were so mellowed by age that they had become 
decayed, and it took the hardier blood of the “less ele- 
gant American ”’ to revitalize the diseased parts. 

One man’s name is always recalled in- connection with 
the social conditions of New Orleans—that of the Marquis 
de Vaudreuil. The Marquis made his appearance at a 
time when he was most needed. He brought with him all 
the polish and elegance of Continental etiquette, and the 
men of his following were his equals in elegance. He led 
New Orleans with a gloved hand, and never had the 
Court of Louis been so copied in miniature as was this 
Court of the I*rench nobleman of Bienville’s town. 


+ 
Memories of a Beautiful and Brilliant Social Queen 


ANKING with this man’s name is a woman’s—that of the 
original, daring, beautiful, powerful Mademoiselle 
Macarty. She came upon the scene just in time to leave 
her impress forever upon the aspirants to social leader- 
ship to-day. She made society more exclusive; she kept 


society from becoming less Creole, and she led a régime 


followed only by women of distinction. 

Anecdotes of her leadership live in the hearts of 
New Orleans people, and they are always glad to tell 
the visitor many stories connected with her reign. Some 
are true, some are legends, but they are all interest- 
ing. The eminent Gayarré has left vivid impressions 
of her; She always dressed as they did in the time 
of Louis XIV, and even in her old ave never, either 
in winter or summer, covered her arms, which were 
very beautiful. Her most intimate friend was Madame de 
Boré, and the two made life interesting for New Orleans. 
Mademoiselle Macarty owned a chaise which had a closed 
front of glass and which was unique in the colony. She 
had no coachmen, but postilions. When she intended to 
make a visit from one plantation to another her cortége 
swept down the plantation roads with all the grandeur of 
a Queen’s. Dressed as Madame de Maintenon, sitting in 
her closed chaise, her outriders in livery, their black 
horses galloping along at a goodly rate, she made a fas- 
cinating picture. At the head of all this procession her 
favorite postilion rode. He was very black, was always 
dressed in scarlet, and flapped his arms prodigiously. As 
the procession came through the great pecan trees of the 
neighboring plantation the little postilion, who looked 
more like a monkey than -a man, galloped his horses 
furiously ahead, and excitedly shouted, *‘ Mademoiselle 
Macarty is coming.’’ The outriders would twirl their 
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horses into the great avenue of trees ; the colored chil- 
dren would get out of the way as speedily as possible, 
each one repeating the call of the little postilion in the 
lead. With a glorious and skillful turn the horses would 
be brought up beside the spacious piazza of the ante- 
bellum plantation, the master of the house would come 
out to assist the lady from her carriage, and then would 
walk at arm’s length with a minuet step through the hall, 
where each would drop the lowest courtesy to the other 
and then pass into the drawing-room. 


7 ‘ 
Old Customs Swept Away by Modern Conditions 


HE Creole of to-day would dearly love such pageantry, 
but the pressure of the times forbids. If Napoleon 
had not sold Louisiana, they will tell you, such customs 
would still exist. If you become well acquainted with the 
true Creole she will tell you in a whisper that ‘the 
Americans have brought the change.’’ Considering this, it 
is not strange that the Creoles think the American element 
barbarian in contrast. Until the later American situation 
these were the manners that were kept up, for the city 
had always in expectation the arrival of Royal guests, and 
the Creoles never lost the Court manner which came to 
them naturally. They entertained the most Royal blood 
of France in the early days, and entertained it in such a 
way that even Royalty itself found no difference between 
what it had at home and what it found in its miniature 
Paris. These manners had to vanish with the decay of 
the splendid plantation life. Until the city went hot- 
hearted into the Confederacy the aristocracy was gauged 
by the height and depth of the plantations, but the Civil 
War, with its aftermath of desperate poverty, started the 
decay of the plantation life. The negroes were free, and 
there were no laborers to till the soil. The aristocrats 
lived in town the year round because it was a fight for 
their daily bread. Then the Americans bought out the 
plantations and ended the truly great social life of what 
was the most elegant régime of Louisiana. 


> 
Blood Has and Does Hold the Social Lead 


hae question that confronts the Creole to-day is, ‘* Will 

the money of the Americans rule the city socially in 
the beginning of the twenticth century?’’ While money 
rules less in New Orleans than in any other city of its size 
in the United States, still a certain amount is absolutely 
necessary for a person to keep up the exterior of a gentle- 
man’s position. Yet people of good family and very 
limited means do hold the best social positions, because 
they have learned to give up the chaff and spend their 
money on the wheat. Again, people of no influence, as 
New Orleans counts it, but who have plenty of money, 
tact and social qualifications, can and have obtained good 
standing. Blood and money together are good; money 
and refinement are not a specially favored condition, as 
are the two others, for storming New Orleans society ; 
but any of the three qualifications alone would have a 
hard time of it. Narrowing it down, it remains that 
money alone cannot enter New Orleans ‘society to-day ; 
refinement alone cannot, but blood—well, it has held and 
does hold the lead. 

The atmosphere of New Orleans society, as this century 
draws to a close, is conspicuously Parisian in manner, 
ardently American in loyalty to the old flag, warm-hearted 
to the visitor, reserved in its inner life, pleasure-loving 
and childlike in its gayety. It offers to one, in its social, 
as well as its physical life, the heart of a ripe, red pome- 
granate. He who tastes never forgets the charm. He 
never forgets the red-roofed houses, the chimes of cathe- 
dral bells, the entreso/ where lives da Belle Creole, the 
folk-songs on a guitar, the melodious swing of French 
voices, nor the dark, luxurious beauty of the women. 
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FOUR LITTLE STORIES OF FOUR FAMOUS PEOPLE 


The Prince Had Cigars Enough, but No Matches 


Wwe passing buckets at a fire that occurred in London 

two or three years ago the Prince of Wales 
wanted a light for his cigar, but the matches he had were 
atl wet. Some man in the line heard the future King of 
England regretting that he had no dry matches and 
promptly proffered him one, remarking, as he did so, 
wholly unaware to whom he was speaking : 

‘*T have plenty of lights but nothing to smoke.’’ 

‘Have a smoke with me, then,’’ said the Prince, taking 
another cigar from his pocket. 

‘*Thanks,”’ said the man, accepting ; and he was about 
to light up when some one disclosed to him the identity 
of the Prince. Greatly astonished, the loyal British sub- 
ject instantly removed the cigar from his mouth, and, 
wrapping it carefully in a silk handkerchief, exclaimed : 

‘That cigar will be handed down in my family from 
father to son.”’ 

** But [ now insist you shall smoke with me, anyhow,”’ 
broke in the listening Prince, laughing heartily and 
handing the man a second cigar, which was most gra- 
ciously accepted and thoroughly enjoyed. 


y 
The Clevelands and a Southern Gallant 


URING Mr. Cleveland’s tour of the South, shortly after 
his marriage, Mrs. Cleveland and he were driving 
one day through the streets of one of the larger towns, 
escorted by two of its citizens. Some one threw a bunch 
of violets to Mrs. Cleveland, and Mr. Cleveland bent 
forward to catch it, remarking as he presented it: ‘‘I 
wonder why no one gives me flowers !”’ 
One of the gentlemen present gallantly replied: ‘‘ We 
think you have won the fairest flower in all the land!”’ 
‘*Ah, yes,”’ returned the President, ‘‘ but you see I can’t 
keep her in water.” 
‘*Tt is not necessary since you keep her in such excellent 
spirits,’’ was the reply. 
Here Mrs. Cleveland interposed, saying : ‘‘I am afraid 
you are guilty of flattery,’’ whereupon came the reply: 
‘“No, madam; flattery is fulsome compliment, and in 
this instance no compliment could be either too frank or 
too fulsome!’’ The charm of this response lies in the 
last and the fourth from the last words, Mrs. Cleveland’s 
maiden name being Frances Folsom. 


Mr. Beecher and the Protesting Pew 


DEVOUT Western man having occasion to be in New 
York over Sunday some years ago, decided that he 
would improve the opportunity by going over to Brooklyn 
and hearing Mr. Beecher preach. It was on the eve of a 
great local campaign, and the Plymouth pastor preached 
a stirring sermon, calling men to their civic duties. This 
angered the visitor, who believed that politics had no 
place in the pulpit, and upon reaching his hotel he sat 
down and wrote to Mr. Beecher : 


“Dear Sir: 1 journeyed over from New York this 
morning to hear you preach, feeling, of course, that I should 
hear asermon. Instead of that I got nothing but a political 
address for my pains. I suppose it means little to you to be 
told that I was disappointed, but I nevertheless want you to 
know that there was one man in your congregation who feels 
that politics has no place in God’s temple, and that such 
political rantings as was your address this morning are 
unbecoming to a servant of God. Plainly speaking, sir, you 
made an ass of yourself. Very truly yours, 





Mr. Beecher read the letter, and with his characteristic 
love of fun took a sheet of paper and wrote : 


“ My Dear Mr. I am very sorry you were disap- 
pointed at my sermon yesterday morning. Some of us like 
to think, however, that a man’s highest duty as a citizen is 
essential to Christian character. Still, I regret you didn't 
like my words, and I regret even more that you think I made 
an ss of myself. However, you have a great consolation in 
the fact that you will never be put to the trouble and mortifi- 
cation of making an ass of yourself. The Lord did that. 


“ HENRY WARD BEECHER.’’ 
+ 
Doctor Henson Practicing a Bible Maxim 


FRIEND of the Rev. Dr. P. S. Henson, the popular 

Chicago preacher, not long ago found the pastor in one 

of the large department stores of the Western city. He was 

leaning up against a supporting pillar in a brown study. 

‘*Why, Henson, what in the world are you standing 
there for?’’ asked the friend. 

‘*Oh,” said the witty parson, as a twinkle came into 
his eye, ‘‘just putting into practice that verse in the 
Bible: ‘All the days of my appointed time will I wait 
till my change come.’ ”’ 
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The scheme of the decorations of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, San Diego, California, 
for a wedding, as shown in the above picture, was in yellow, white and green. Easter 
lilies, yellow and white roses and marguerites were the principal flowers that were 
employed, while smilax and English ivy were used in profusion with tasteful effect. 
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The church shown is the Baptist Church at Vaiden, Mississippi, and the attracti 
taste with which easily obtainable materials were arranged. 


» features are the simplicity and good 
bare walls: not even a pulpit. 


) i | y The Sunday-school room of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Bristol, Connecticut, 
There were no architectural features to assist: simply four decorated as shown above for a golden wedding. ‘The background is a mass of 
The effects secured, therefore, are most commendable, relieved only by the few spots of white. he bell above the chairs is als« 
Awarded the Journal's first prize for churches decorated for weddings. ; 


Awarded a second prise in the Journal's contest. 


reens, 
» of white 
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ions for a wedding in the First Methodist Episcopal Church, New The chief features of the wedding decorations The Centre Congregational Church, Brattleboro, Vermont, shows more 
‘ 1 ‘ York. A floral gateway is seldom seen, and the masses of the Second Street Methodist Episcopal Church, elaborate designs in arches and festoons than is usual. The contrast of 
of white flowers, with an archway of palms, give a striking effect. Zanesville, Ohio, are the lilies and the general green and white in the arches and in the pulpit decoration is attractive. 
Awarded a second prize in the Journal's contest. color scheme of white. The result is artistic. Awarded a third prize in the Journal's contest. 











This photograph shows the unique and tasteful decorations of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, Brooklyn. In the Baptist Church, Suffolk, Virginia, the decorations for a wedding ceremony, shown in 
The picture reveals the artistic effects that may be obtained by the use of palms and other green plants picture, were much admired. ‘The combination of 
in connection with garlands and ropes of flowers. The white ribbons on standards are a novel idea. ends of the pews, is unusual, and the ef 

Awarded a third prize in the Journal's contest. church and on the platform i 


the above 
white ribbons with greens, which is noticed at the 
ct of the palms and floral decorations in the froni of the 
extremely good. 
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The unusually striking and attractive decorations in the above 
picture were used in the Methodist Episcopal Church, Aberdeen, 
Mississippi, at a wedding ceremony. ‘The white arches, twined 
with green, and the candelabra, are a novel and effective feature. 


The First Church of Christ, Lancaster, Massachusetts, decorated 
for a wedding. The pillars and galleries are hung wit! 
and greens; the aisle and pulpit with hydrangeas, asters 
the church’s simple beauty adding much to the effect 


The above picture shows the decorations for a pink 
the First Baptist Church, Los Angeles, California. 
covered with »per-tree foliage. 
pend 
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The bell of pink geraniums, su 
ed from the canopy, was lighted by electricity. 
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THE SWEETHEART HE LOVED LONG AGO 


By Frank L. Stanton 


MottY is fixin’ ter marry—Jennie is livin’ 
away, 

An’ the boys hain't been back at the ol’ home 
in many an’ many a day. 

An’ somehow, the spring's lost its sweetness, 
an’ lonesome an’ long falls the snow, 

An’ nuthin’ is left but the pictur’ of the sweet-’ 
heart | loved long ago. 


I never was one fer complainin’'—but some- 
thin’ seems lost from life's skies, 

An’ often in sunshine it’s rainin’—it’s rainin’ 
eroun’ my ol’ eyes! : 

Fer here's whar their arms was eroun’ me— 
an’ here’s whar she smiled on me so, 

An’ all that is left is the pictur’ of the sweet- 
heart | loved long ago. 





HE time has arrived when it is pos- 
sibly proper that I should make a 
note of the base ingratitude of Barkis, 
M. D. I have hesitated to do this 
hitherto for several reasons, any one of 
which would prove a valid excuse for my not doing so. 
To begin with, | have known Barkis ever since he was a 
baby. I have tossed him in the air, to his own delight 
and to the consternation of his mother, who feared lest I 
should fail to catch him on his way down, or that I should 
underestimate the distance between the top of his head 
and the ceiling on his way up. Later I have held him on 
my knee and told him stories of an elevating nature— 
mostly of my own composition—and have afterward put 
these down upon paper and sold them to syndicates at 
eat profit. So that, in a sense, I am beholden to Barkis 
for some measure of my prosperity. Then, when Barkis 
rew older, I taught him the most approved methods of 
Caraienr his fingers on the Fourth of July, and when he 
went to college I am convinced that he gained material 
aid from me in that I loaned him my college scrap-books, 
which contained, among other things, a large number of 
examination papers which I marve pratt to-day that I 
was ever able successfully to pass, and which gave to him 
some hint as to the ordeal he was about to go through. 
In his younger professional days, also, I have been Barkis’ 
friend, and have called him up, to minister to a pain I 
never had, at four o’clock in the morning, simply because 
I had reason to believe that he needed four or five dollars 
to carry him through the ensuing hours of the day. 
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Quotation books have told us that in love, as well as in 
war, all is fair, and if this be true Barkis’. ingratitude, the 
narration of which cannot give pain, becomes, after all, 
nothing more than a venial offense. 1 do not place much 
reliance upon the ethics of quotation books generally, but 
when I remember my own young days, and the things 
I did to discredit the other inilow in that little affair which 
has brought so much happiness into my life, I am inclined 
to nail my flag to the masthead in defense of the prin- 
ciple that lovers can do no wrong. It is no ordinary stake 
that a lover plays for, and if he stacks the cards, and in 
other ways turns his back upon the guiding principles of 
his life, blameworthy as he may be, I shall not blame him, 
but shall incline rather toward applause. 

On the other hand, something is due to the young 
ladies in the case, and as much for their sake as for any 
other reason have I set upon paper this narrative of the 
man’s ingratitude, simply telling the story and drawing 
no conclusions whatever. 

Barkis was not endowed with much in the way of 
worldly possessions. His father had died when the lad 
was very young, and had left the boy and his mother to 
struggle on alone. But there was that in both of them 
which enabled the mother to feel that the boy was worth 
struggling for, and the boy at a very early age to realize 
the difficulties of the struggle, and to like the difficulties 
because they afforded him an opportunity to help his 
mother either in not giving her further trouble or in 
bringing to her efforts aid of a very positive kind. 
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Boys of this kind—and in saying this I cast no reflec- 
tions whatsoever upon that edifying race of living crea- 
tures whom | admire and respect more than any other— 
are so rare that it did not take the neighbors of the 
Barkis family many days to discover that the little chap was 
worth watching, and if need be caring for in a way which 
should prove substantial. There are so many ways, too, 
in which one may help a boy without impairing his self- 
reliance that on the whole it was not very difficult to 
assist Barkis. So when one of his neighbors employed 
him in his office at a salary of eight dollars a week, when 
other boys received only four for similar service, the lad, 
instead of feeling himself favored, assumed an obligation 
and made himself worth five times as much as the other 
boys, so that really his employer, and not he, belonged to 
the debtor class. 

Some said it was a pity that little Barkis wasted his 
talents in a real estate office, but they were the people 
who didn’t know him. He expended his nervous energy 
in the real estate office, but his mind he managed to 
keep free for the night school, and when it came to 


Editor’s Note—This is the second in the series of humorous 
stories about suburban life written by Mr. Bangs for the Journal. 
In the next story, which will appear in the April issue of the 
Journal, Mr. Bangs will tell of the ‘‘ Booming of Acre Hill.”’ 





( Author of ‘‘ Coffee and Repartee,”’ 


The medder still feels the lark’s shadder, an’ 
frequent | hear the birds sing, 

Jest as ef nuthin’ had happened ter all the red 
roses of spring! 

Jest as they sung at her weddin’. But how 
kin the singin’ birds know 

That nuthin’ is left but the pictur’ of the sweet- 
heart | loved long ago? 


Nuthin’? Thar’s Molly a-comin’ an’ bringin’ 
a rose ter me.—Well, 

Life's story's tol’ over an’ over, till nuthin’ is 
new that we tell. 

Her arms eroun’ my neck, an’ her blue eyes 
in tears at my takin’ on so ;— 

Kiss me, dear—fer you're jest like the pictur’ 
of the sweetheart | loved long ago! 









‘A House-Boat on the Styx,’’ ‘‘ Ghosts I Have Met,”’ etc. ) 


the ultimate it was found that little Barkis had wasted 
nothing. He entered college when several other boys— 
who had not served in a real estate office, who had 
received diplomas from the high school, and who had 
played while he had studied—failed. 

That his college days were a trial to his mother every 
one knew. She wished him to keep his end up, and he 
did—and without spending all that his mother sent him, 
either. The great trouble was that at the end of his 
college course it was understood that Barkis intended 
studying medicine. When that crept out the neighbors 
sighed. They deprecated the resolve among themselves, 
but applauded the boy’s intention to his face. 
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‘*Good for you, Jack!’ said one. ‘‘ You are just the 
man for a doctor, and I’ll give you all my business.”’ 

This man, of course, was a humorist. 

Another said: ‘‘Jack, you are perfectly right. Real 
estate and coal are not for you. Go in for medicine; 
when my leg is cut off you shall do the cutting.”’ 

To avoid details, however, some of which would make 
a story in themselves, Jack Barkis went through college, 
studied medicine, received his diploma as a full-fledged 
M. D., and settled down at Phillipsburg for practice. 
And practice did not come! And income was not. 

It was plainly visible to the community that Barkis was 
hard up, as the saying is, and daily growing more so. 
To make matters worse, it was now impossible to help 
him as the boy had been helped. He was no longer a 
child, but a man; and the pleasing little subterfuges, which 
we had employed to induce the boy to think he was 
making his way on his own sturdy little legs, with the 
man were out of the question. His clothing grew thread- 
bare, and there were stories of insufficient nourishment. 
As time went on the outward and visible signs of his poverty 
increased, yet no one could devise any plan to help him. 

And then came a solution, and inasmuch as it was 
brought about by the S. F. M. E., an association of a 
dozen charming young women in the city forming the 
Society for Mutual Encouragement, or Enjoyment, or 
Endorsement, or something else beginning with E—I 
never could ascertain definitely what the E stood for— 
it would seem as if the young ladies should have received 
greater consideration than they did when prosperity 
knocked at the Doctor’s door. 
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It seems that the Doctor attended a dance one evening 
in a dress coat, the quality and lack of quantity of which 
was a flagrant indication of a sparse, not to say extremely 
needy, wardrobe. All his charm of manner, his grace in 
the dance, his popularity, could not blind others to the 
fact that he was ill-dressed, and the girls decided that 
something must be done, and at once. 

“We might give a lawn féte for his benefit,’’ one of 
them suggested. 

‘*He isn’t a church or a Sunday-school,’’ Miss Daisy 
Peters retorted. ‘‘ Besides, | know Jack Barkis well 
enough to know that he would never accept charity from 
any one. We've got to help him professionally.’’ 

“We might boycott all the fellows at dances,”’ sug- 
gested Miss Wilbur, ‘‘unless they will patronize the 
Doctor. Decline to dance with them unless they present 
a certificate from Jack proving that they are his patients.” 

‘‘Humph!”’ said Miss Peters. ‘‘That wouldn’t do 
any good. They are all healthy, and even if they did go 
to Jack for a prescription the chances are they wouldn't 
pay him. They haven’t much more money than he has.”’ 

‘*T am afraid that is true,’’ assented Miss Wilbur. 
“Indeed, if they have any at all, I can’t say that they 
have given much sign of it this winter. The Bachelors’ 
Cotillon fell through for lack of interest, they said, but I 
have my doubts on that score. It’s my private opinion 
they weren’t willing or able to pay for it.’’ 

** Well, I’m sure I don’t know what we can do to help 
Jack. If he had our combined pocket-money he'd still be 
poor,”’ sighed Miss Peters. 

**He couldn’t be induced to take it unless he earned 
it,’’ said little Betsy Barbett. ‘‘ You all know that.’’ 

“‘Hurrah!’’ cried Miss Peters, clapping her hands 
ecstatically ; “‘I have it! I have it! Ihave it! We’ll 
put him in the way of earning it.’’ . 

And they all put their heads together and the following 
was the result : 

The next day Jack Barkis’ telephone rang more 
often in an hour than it had ever done before, and every 
ring meant a call. 


March, 1899 


The first call was from Miss Daisy Peters, and he 
responded. 

‘I’m so sorry to send for you—er—Doctor,’’ she said— 
she had always called him Jack before, but now he had 
come professionally—‘‘ for—for—Rover, but the poor dog 
is awfully sick to-day, and Doctor Pruyn was out of town. 
Do you mind?”’ 

‘Certainly not, Daisy,’”” he replied, a shade of disap- 
»ointment on his face. I am inclined to believe he had 

oped to find old Mr. Peters at death’s door. ‘‘If the 
dog is sick I can help him. What are his symptoms?” 

And Miss Peters went on to say that her cherished 
Rover, she thought, had malaria. He was tired and lazy, 
when usually he rivaled the cow that jumped over the 
moon for activity. She neglected to say that she had 
with her own fair hands given the poor Scant a dose of 
sulfonal the night before—not enough to hurt him, but 
sufficient to make him appear tired and sleepy. 

‘IT must see my patient,’’ said the Doctor cheerfully. 
** Will he come if I whistle ?’’ 

Miss Peters was disinclined to accede to this demand. 
She was beginning to grow fearful that Jack would see 
through her little subterfuge, and that the efforts of the 
S. F. M. E. would prove fruitless. 

**Oh,”’ she demurred, ‘‘ is that—er—necessary? Rover 
isn’t a child, you know. He won’t stick out‘his tongue if 
you tell him to—and, er—I don’t think you could tell 
much from his pulse—and——”’ 

‘‘I’d better see him, though,’’ observed Jack quietly. 
‘I certainly can’t prescribe unless | do.”’ 
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So Rover was brought out, and it was indeed true that 
his old-time activity had been superseded by a lethargy 
which made the wagging of his tail a positive effort. 
Still, Doctor Barkis was equal to the occasion, prescribed 
for the dog, and on his books that night wrote down a 
modest item as against Mr. Billington Peters and to his 
own financial credit. Furthermore, he had promised to 
call again the next day, which meant more practice. 

On his return home he found a hurry call awaiting 
him. Miss Betsy Barbett had dislocated her wrist. So to 
the Barbett mansion sped Doctor Barkis, and there, sure 
enough, was Miss Barbett apparently suffering greatly. 

““Oh, I am so glad you have come,’’? she moaned. 
“It hurts dreadfully, Jack—I mean Doctor.” 

‘*T’ll fix that in a second,’’ said he, and he did, 
although he thought it odd that there were no signs of 
any inflammation. He was not aware that one of the 
most cherished and fascinating accomplishments of Miss 
Barbett during her childhood had been her ability to 
throw her wrist out of joint. She could throw any of her 
joints out of place, but she properly chose her wrist upon 
this occasion as being the better joint to intrust to a 
young physician. If Jack had known that until his 
coming her wrist had been all right, and that it had not 
become disjointed until he rang the front door bell of 
the Barbett house, he might not have been so pleased as 
he entered the item against Judge Barbett in his book, 
nor would he have wondered at the lack of inflammation. 

So it went. The Hicks’ cook was suddenly taken ill— 
Mollie Hicks gave her a dollar to do it—and Jack was 
summoned. The Tarletons’ coachman was kept out on 
a wet night for two hours by Janette Tarleton, and very 
properly contracted a cold, for which the young woman 
made herself responsible, and Doctor Barkis was called 
in. Then the society itself discovered many a case 
among the worthy poor needing immediate medical treat- 
ment from Barkis, M. D., and, although Jack wished to 
make no charge, insisted that he should, and threatened 
to employ some one else if he didn’t. 

By degrees a practice resulted from this conspiracy of 
the S. F. M. E., and then a municipal election came along, 
and each candidate for the Mayoralty was given quietly 
to understand by parties representing the S. F. M. E. 
that unless Jack Barkis was made health officer of the city 
he’d better look out for himself, and while both candi- 
dates vowed they had made no pledges, each had sworn 
ten days before election day by all that was holy that 
Barkis should have this eighteen-hundred-dollar office— 
and he got it! Young women may not vote, but they 
have influence in small cities. 
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At the end of the second year of the S. F. M. E.’s 
resolve that Barkis must be cared for he was in receipt of 
nearly twenty-eight hundred dollars a year, could afford 
a gig, and so command a practice; and having obtained 
his start, his own abilities took care of the rest. 

And then what did Jack Barkis, M. D., do? When 
luxuries began to manifest themselves in his home— 
indeed, when he found himself able to rent a better one 
—whom did he ask to share its joys with him? 

Miss Daisy Peters, who had dosed her dog that he 
might profit? No, indeed! 

Miss Betsy Barbett, who disfigured her fair wrist in his 
behalf? Alas, no! 

Miss Hicks, who had spent a dollar to bribe a cook 
that he might earn two? No, the ungrateful wretch ! 

Any member of the S. F. M. E.? I regret to say not. 

He has gone and married a girl from Los Angeles, 
whom he met on one of the summer vacations the 
S. F. M. E. had put within his reach—a girl from whom 
no portion of -his measure of prosperity had come. 

Such was the ingratitude of Barkis. They have never 
told me so, but I think the S. F. M. E. feel it keenly. 
Barkis I believe to be unconscious of it—but then he is/in 
love with Mrs. Barkis, which is proper ; and as I have 
already indicated, when a man is in love there are a great 
many things he does not see—in fact, there is only one 
thing he does see, and that is Her Majesty, the Queen. I 
can’t blame Barkis, and even though I were aware of the 
conspiracy to make him prosperous, I did not think of 
the ungrateful phase of it all until I spoke to Miss 
Peters about his fiancée, who had visited Phillipsburg. 

**She’s charming,’’ said I. ‘‘ Don’t you think so?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes,’’ said Miss Peters dubiously. ‘‘ But I don’t 
see why Jack went to Los Angeles for a wife.’’ 

‘“‘Ah?” said I. ‘*‘ Maybe it was the only place where 
he could find one.”’ 

‘Thank you!’ snapped Miss Peters. ‘‘ For my part, 
I think Phillipsburg girls are quite as attractive—ah— 
Betsy Barbett—or any other girl in Jack’s circle.”’ 

‘Like yourself?’’ I smiled. 

‘“My!”’ she cried. ‘‘ How can you say such a thing ?’’ 
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And really I was sorry I had said it. It seemed so like 
twitting a person on facts when I came to think about it. 


























*~ VAST pavilion aflame with crests, stand- 
ards and streamers of all the civilized 
nations of the earth, festoons of vari- 
colored bunting, depending from roof 
to pillars, supporting medallions of 
eminent composers, walls adorned in 
allegorical designs depicting the bless- 
ings of Peace and the beneficent in 
fluence of Music and the other arts, four solid acres of 
humanity, for the larger part ranged in far-stretching lines 
across the expanse of parquet and balcony, or in more 
brilliant ranks, rising one above another, at the farther end 
and massed in dark groups at the sides and in all the 
capacious standing places of the huge auditorium—such 
was the scene presented on any of the great days of the 
World’s Peace Jubilee 
held in Boston in 1872. 

Outside the mammoth 
structure were other ex- 
pectant thousands who 
contented themselves with ria "3 
the pleasure of hearing, 
without the equal gratifi- 
cation of beholding the in- 
spiring spectacle. Again 
and again was the atten- 
tion of the spectator 
attracted toward the stage 
where nearly twenty 
thousand performers were 
gathered, backed by a 
great organ—a gayly 
attired ‘‘Bouquet of 
Artists’’ appearing at the 
front of the rounding 
platform; behind this 
brilliant array a whole 
regiment of orchestra! 
players, and still another 
made up from brass bands, 
while the mammoth 
chorus rose in terraces to 
greater heights beyond. 


+ 
|= gentler half of the 


audience and chorus 
was garbed in summer 
tints, furnishing a pleasant 
contrast to the sea of black- 
coated instrumentalists, 
tenors and basses. One 
must describe such a spectacle as he might speak of some 
glorious prospect in Nature—the Yosemite, Niagara, or 
the Alps—by bringing to use new words and comparisons 
expressive of numbers and expansiveness, since ordinary 
standards are inadequate. A recital of mere facts and 
figures fails to convey a true sense of the immensity of the 
scene. There were minor events in the gathering and 
settling into place of this marvelously great throng which 
caused momentary thrills of excitement, such as the arrival 
of President Grant or of some brilliantly attired foreign 
deputation, but the vast concourse of human atoms 
quickly lapsed into a state of expectant stillness, which 
later broke into tremendous bursts of enthusiasm over 
the musical performances. It was to hear, as well as to 
see, that this multitude came; yet one glimpse of the 
scene would have repaid a journey from the antipodes. 
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SIGNIFICANT ripple of applause at the farther verge of the 
chorus seats, accompanied by the fluttering of hand- 
kerchiefs, denoted the coming of the conductor. As the 
object of the demonstration advanced with quick, nervous 
step down through the ranks of singers and players, the 
ripple grew into a tremendous wave until the long lines 
of artists at the front were overwhelmed. Already the 
monster audience had taken up the enthusiasm, and a 
mighty torrent of applause rolled through the great build- 
ing as Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore, the arch magician, who 
had almost single-handed brought this colossal enterprise 
into being, stood bowing on every side to the gathered 


thousands. Silence at length was restored, althouglh 
the tremendous ovation was long continued, and the 


enchanter’s wand was raised in the air. It descended 





OUTSIDE 


WHEN 


and a flood of song burst forth from nearly twice ten 
thousand throats in the solemn strains of ‘‘Old Hundred ”’ 


‘* From all that dwell below the skies, 
Let the Creator's praise arise.”’ 


This was a fitting prelude to the festival, and at once 
established the signal success of the undertaking. The 
musical effect was complete and overwhelming, and all 
doubt in regard to the artistic result was at once set at 
rest. Besides the reception extended to Mr. Gilmore there 
were several events which awakened popular enthusiasm 
to a high degree at the various concerts, such as the 
appearance at the conductor’s desk of Dr. Eben ‘Tourjée, 
the energetic director of the New E a ind Conservatory 
of Music, who had so ably seconded Mr. Gilmore's efforts 
by organizing the great chorus; w he ‘nthe tall figure of 
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THE COLISEUM 
SEVENTY THOUSAND 


UPON ONE OF 


THE OCCASIONS WHEN 


PEOPLE WERE IN THE BUILDING 


genial Carl Zerrahn, who had also performed signal service 
in training the choral army, was seen advancing to the 
front ; when Johann Strauss, the waltz-king, came forward 
to lead the orchestra through the entrancing measures of 
his matchless dance music; when Franz Abt appeared, to 
conduct some of his lovely part-songs; again, when 
the sweet-voiced and greatly-admired Madame Peschka 
Leutner achieved some grand triumph of lofty vocalism ; 
and on every occasion when the foreign bands—English, 
German, French and Irish—were heard 
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feature which never failed to elicit tremen 

dous applause was the faultless playing of a cornet 
quartette brought over from Berlin by consent of Empero 
Wilhelm I. The Marine 
Band, from Washington, 
then under the direction 
te llenry Fries, was 
brought forward as the 
representative American 
organization of its kind, 
although Gilmore’s own 
band, and the large band 
of the Ninth New York 
Regiment, under D. L. 
Downing, numbering 


eighty musicians, were 
also heard on different 
days, such as the * Presi- 


dent’s Day” and ‘‘Gilmore 
Day,’’ when all the foreign 
bands were heard. The 
Irish band did not appear 
until the third week of the 
festival. COne of the most 
thrilling scenes of all was 
when the admirable band 
of the British Grenadic1 
Guards, comprising 
seventy-five finely trained 
instrumentalists under 
the leadership of Dan 
Godfrey, first appeared. 
Phe spectac ular entrance 
of the red-coated musi- 
cians topped with huge 
bearskin caps aroused the 
audience to enthusiasm. 
The strains of ‘*God Save 
the Queen”’ brought forth 
still more intense ap- 
plause, and greatest of all was the outburst when the 
British musicians supplemented these loyal strains with 
‘The Star-Spangled Banner.”’ This brought the great 


THE BIG COLISEUM 


DOORS WERE OPENED 


audience to its feet, while cheering filled the house. 
Another very impressive event was the singing of 
Lowell Mason’s * Bethany,’’ better known by its fervent 
words, ‘* Nearer, my God, to Thee,’’ under the baton of 
Doctor Tourjée. The first verse was sung by the 
‘Bouquet of Artists,’’ the second by the great chorus, 


and the third by choristers and auditors united. Nearly 
fifty thousand voices were lifted in that sublime song 
lhe venerable composer was in the audience, an honored 


guest, and his soul must have been thrilled as it neve 
before had been by the grand outburst of noble melody. 

The great orchestra was one of the marvels of the 
jubilee, and as a distinguishing feature was second only 
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to the mammoth chorus. The great body of players was 
no mere aggregation of numbers, but a carefully organ- 
ized force of picked musicians from all parts of the 
country, well balanced in its instrumental divisions, and 
much better trained than was to be expected with so few 
opportunities for preliminary rehearsal. On the opening 
day it was heard in Wagner’s “ Rienzi” overture, as well 
as in other selections, and also in accompaniments to the 
choruses. ‘The Triumphal March,”’ from Costa’s oratorio 
of ‘‘ Naaman,” was given with superb effect. 


Over Sixteen Hundred in Orchestra and Bands 


HE orchestra was augmented by the brass bands only 
in certain pieces, when artillery was added for really 
‘stunning’ effects, as, for example, when ‘‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner” was brought out with the full musical 
force, or in the “Anvil Chorus,”’ from Verdi's ‘Il 
Trovatore,’’ which had an auxiliary force of. fifty anvils, 
beaten by twice that number of Boston firemen.” The 
cannon were placed at some distance outside the Coliseum 
and were fired by electricity from the stage. Once the 
artillery was used in a performance of ‘‘ God Save the 
Queen,’’ which was played by the English band. The 
great organ was built expressly for the festival, and, with 
due regard to broad effects, fulfilled its purpose as a 
background and sustaining force for the great chorus. 
The foreign bands, other than that of the British 
Grenadier Guards, were the well-trained corps of players 
belonging to ‘the Garde Republicaine, led by George 
Paulus, so markedly popular in Paris ; the fine band of 
the Kaiser l’ranz Grenadier Regiment, and an organiza- 
tion belonging to the Irish constabulary appropriately 
attired in a uniform of emerald hue. Besides this, 
the musical glory of America was upheld by the Marine 
Band of Washington, and twenty-eight other brass band 
organizations. Fhus there were, counting both foreign 
and American bands, eight hundred and sixty instrument- 
alists who were independent of the grand orchestra, 
except that some of the American players also assisted 
in the latter force. The orchestra proper numbered eight 
hundred and twenty-nine players, apportioned as follows: 


First Violins, 200 Second Violins, 150 
Violas, 100 Violoncellos, 109 
Contrabasses, 100 Flutes, 24 
Clarionets, 24 Oboes, 20 
Fagotti, 20 Trumpets, 24 
French Horns, 24 Trombones, 24 
Tubas, 4 Tympani (pairs), 

Side Drums, 4 Bass Drums, 2 
Monster Drum, I Triangles, 2 


The monster drum had a circumference of thirty-six 
feet, and was strung up above the floor, both for the con- 
venience of the player, who occupied a raised platform, 
and for the sake of economizing floor space. 


+ 
Grand Chorus of Over Seventeen Thousand Voices 


T® grandest and most successful feature of the Jubilee, 
notwithstanding the fact that the great orchestra 
and the foreign bands ranked high, was the enormous 
chorus. This was formed with much discrimination in 
the balancing of its vocal divisions, and with a degree of 
attention to training that would hardly have been thought 
= Indeed, such satisfactory results could not 
lave been attained in either direction except under the 
systematic methods adopted by the superintendent of the 
chorus, Doctor Tourjée, who, like Gilmore, was born for 
big enterprises of such a comprehensive character as the 
World’s Peace Jubilee. Upon Carl Zerrahn devolved the 
chief work of training the singers, although Mr. Gilmore, 
Doctor Tourjée and others assisted. If numbers alone 
had been sought a heterogeneous mass of over twenty 
thousand singers could easily have been secured. The 
Boston singers, headed by the well-trained Handel and 
Haydn Society, numbering seven hundred and forty-one 
members, and the Boston Chorus, of two Geman ales 
hundred and thirty-eight, served as leaven for the whole. 

In the grand chorus, as it was finally mustered for the 
Jubilee concerts, a hundred and sixty-five choral organiza- 
tions were represented. The chorus divisions were as 
follows: Sopranos, five thousand one hundred and fifteen ; 
altos, four thousand two hundred and fifty-eight ; tenors, 
three thousand five hundred and ninety-two; basses, four 
thousand three hundred and seventeen ; total number of 
voices, seventeen thousand two hundred and eighty-two. 


~ 
One Hundred and Ninety-Nine Solo Artists 


fe NUIRELY distinct from the grand chorus, and serving 

much the same purpose as individual singers would 
with a single society, was the ‘‘ Bouquet of Artists,’’ 
already alluded to. This body, made up of local soloists 
from all parts of the country, even San Francisco being 
represented, and including many names already known on 
the concert or operatic stage throughout: the land, num- 
bered seventy-one sopranos, thirty-six altos, forty-eight 
tenors and forty-four basses, or a total of one hundred 
and ninety-nine voices. This body added to the chorus 
brought the choral force up to a grand total of seventeen 
thousand four hundred and eighty-one voices. Madame 
Peschka-Leutner and Madame Erminia Rudersdorff 
should be classed as prime donne assoluta. 

The excellence of the chorus was displayed chiefly in 
such selections as the following: ‘‘ Yet Doth the Lord”’ 
and ‘‘He Watcheth Over Israel,’’ from Mendelssolin’s 
‘Elijah’’; ‘‘Sleepers Wake, a Voice is Calling’’ and 
‘*See What Love Hath the Father,’’ from Mendelssohn’s 
‘*Saint Paul’’; the chorus of Levites, from Costa’s ‘‘Eli”’ ; 
‘‘The Triumphal March,’’ from Costa’s ‘‘ Naaman”? ; 
‘“Abide with Me,’’ from Bennett’s ‘‘ The Woman of 
Samaria ’”’; ‘‘Commit Thy Ways’”’ and ‘‘ Now May the 
Will of God,”’ from Bach’s “‘ Passion’’ music; ‘‘ This is 
the Witness of God,”’ from John K. Paine’s oratorio of 
‘*Saint Peter’; and ‘‘Now May the Will of God be 
Done,’’ from Dudley Buck’s festival hymn, ‘‘ Peace and 
Music.’’ It was customary to close each concert with 
some grand old hymn, and several of Lowell Mason’s 
finest inspirations were given in accordance with this pur- 
pose, ‘‘ Nearer, My God, to Thee,’’ as already noted, 
forming a conspicuous example. Several part-songs also 
served to bring out the grand character of the chorus. 

One of the greatest achievements of the ‘‘ Bouquet of 
Artists’’ was the rendering of the beautiful sextette from 
Donizetti’s ‘‘ Lucia di Lammermoor,” ‘‘ Chi ma Frena.”’ 
This gained repeated encores at several concerts. 
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Behind the Scenes at the Great Festival 


HE festival was continued for three weeks, from June 17 
until July 4, and on repeated occasions the audiences 
fully tested the capacity of the vast hall. On the opening 
day there were formal ceremonies, with prayer by Phillips 
Brooks, a speech by Mayor Gaston, and a set oration by 
General Nathaniel Banks, in the presence of half a dozen 
State Governors and a score or more of foreign diplo- 
mats and other high dignitaries. President Grant arrived 
during the second week. A series of evening concerts by 
the French band was given, and there were two festival 
balls, one for the public, when twenty-five thousand per- 
sons joined in the mazes of the dance to the tuneful meas- 
ures of Strauss waltzes conducted by the composer him- 
self, and one for the chorus. At a concert given in com- 
pliment to Mr. Gilmore, in the presence of seventy thou- 
sand people, Strauss brought forward with great success a 
new set of waltzes entitled ‘‘ The Jubilee,’’ composed in 
honor of the enterprising Boston maestro. 

A glimpse behind the scenes at rehearsal time, or when 
any of the great concerts were in preparation or progress, 
was truly enlivening. There were vast gathering places 
for choristers, musicians and the principal artists, a great 
reception-room filled with flowers and growing plants, 
where the President and other guests were met, a press- 
room over one hundred feet long, and half as wide, where 
hundreds of scribes gathered to pen their reports or to 
transmit them over the wires, twelve telegraphers being 
constantly at their service ; and great refreshment-rooms 
where hungry and thirsty singers and players were 
regaled. In this latter department acres of sandwiches 
were devoured and rivers of liquids flowed. Here 
German, French, English and American music-makers 
mingled fraternally in celebrating universal peace so 
lately yolatablidbed between two of these nationalities. 
There were outside demonstrations, also, in furtherance 
of this remarkable peace celebration. The German 
singers of Boston serenaded Madame Peschka-Leutner 
and Franz Abt; there were official receptions of the sev- 
eral bands, and of foreign official representatives ; two 
banquets to the English band, one given by the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company, of Boston, at the 
Revere House, and the other by British residents at 
Faneuil Hall; an entertainment by the Orpheus Musical 
Society in honor of the German band ; a reception by the 
Irish societies to the Hibernian band; an interchange of 
courtesies between the English and German bands, and 
much else of a festive or social character, which served to 
fill in the time between the concerts very pleasantly. 


5 
Mammoth Coliseum Built Expressly for the Occasion 


HE Coliseum was five hundred and fifty feet long and 
three hundred and fifty feet wide, and of this area the 
stage occupied not quite one half, its depth being two 
hundred and forty feet. The auditorium combined a cen- 
tral parquet two hundred and thirty-five by two hundred 
feet, with side and rear balconies of broad extent. A 
more capacious interior and a more ornate structure were 
at one time contemplated, but the partial destruction of 
the edifice by a gale on the twenty-sixth of April led to 
some modifications, especially in the latter particular, in 
order that the building might be completed for occupancy 
in time for the opening concert. 

The original plan of supporting the roof by means of 
mammoth arches with a span of three hundred and fifty 
feet was abandoned, and the reconstruction was effected on 
entirely new lines. One of Boston’s leading architects, 
Mr. William G. Preston, designed the edifice. Its site 
upon the triangular territory lying between the two railwa 
lines, west of Dartmouth Street, then wholly fermen ee | 
would hardly be recognized at the present day. The 
South Armory and Irvington Oval, with several populous 
thoroughfares, including Irvington and Garrison Streets 
and a part of St. Botolph Street, now cover the space. 

The history of the World’s sheet Fg is a splendid 
tribute to the founder’s indomitable courage, untiring 
industry and grand pertinacity. Great musical gather- 
ings were not untried in Boston. The year 1869 had 
witnessed Gilmore’s earlier triumphs in the same line, 
when a great chorus of ten thousand four hundred and 
four voices, made up of one hundred and three different 
choral societies, an orchestra of five hundred and twenty- 
five pieces, and a military band of four hundred and 
eighty-six instruments, reénforced by a great organ, a 
park of artillery and one hundred smiters of anvils, had 
met to celebrate the advent of peace after our Civil War. 
At the head of the orchestra on that occasion were Ole 
Bull, as leader of the violins, and Carl Rosa as répétiteur, 
while the conductors were the same, or nearly so—namely, 
Gilmore, Zerrahn and Tourjée, with the addition of 
Julius Eichberg. The vocal soloists were the sweet- 
voiced Parepa-Rosa and Adelaide Phillips. Nor was this 
the first of Gilmore’s monster concerts. In New Orleans, 
February 22, 1864, at a national concert given under the 
auspices of General Banks and Governor Hahn, the 
newly chosen Free-State Chief Executive of Louisiana, he 
had assembled a chorus of over six thousand voices, and 
a band of several hundred pieces—all that were available 
from the music department of the Federal Army. It is a 
fact worth noting that in connection with the New Orleans 
concert cannon discharged by electricity were for the first 
time used as an accompaniment to music. 


~ 
Festival’s Program Astounded the Musical World 


HE echoes of the National Peace Jubilee of 1869 had 
scarcely died away before Mr. Gilmore began rumi- 
nating over another and grander musical enterprise which 
should eclipse in every way the earlier demonstration. 
His magnificent plans for the first great festival had been 
dwarfed in some degree, amazing as this statement may 
seem, and he was still exceedingly ambitious. The first 
jon had been a national demonstration. The second 
e determined should be universal, and should celebrate 
‘On earth peace, good will toward men.” 

It was originally planned that the second Jubilee should 
take place in 1871, two years after the first, but the events 
of the previous year were of such a character as to render 
a peace celebration a misnomer except in a_ prophetic 
sense. F rope wasshaken by dissensions, and two great 
nations closely identified with the history of art were 
engaged in a bloody struggle which made the very name 
of peace a mockery. 

At length, peace was restored in Europe, and on the 
twenty-eighth of July, 1871, the prospectus of the deferred 
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Jubilee, then appointed for the following June, was macc 
public. The magnitude of the program astounded the 
whole musical world. Itwas proposed to erecta building 
capable of holding one hundred thousand people, to col- 
lect achorus of twenty thousand and an orchestra of two 
thousand. It was to be a union of all nations and all 
tongues in harmony. The people of all the earth were to 
mingle in fraternal bonds beneath the broad banner of 
universal peace. Less than a year remained, and most 
valiantly did Mr. Gilmore set about the work of prepara- 
tion. Obtaining a letter of indorsement from President 
Grant, who had attended the first Jubilee and thus wit- 
nessed his triumphs on that occasion, and armed also with 
letters from other influential sources, Mr. Gilmore went to 
Europe to secure the aid and coéperation of foreign gov- 
ernments and musicians. He spent four months abroad. 
Returning to Boston in December, he at once laid his 
matured plans before the same public-spirited gentlemen 
who had aided him in 1869, among whom were Hon. 
Alexander H. Rice, Eben D. Jordan, Samuel Little, Oliver 
Ditson, Henry Mason and M. M. Ballou. 


+ 
Guaranty Fund of a Million Dollars Subscribed 


MEASURES were at once taken to secure a guaranty fund, 

and a million dollars was soon subscribed. With 
ample funds in sight the work of preparation was pushed 
forward most vigorously. With his old co-workers, 
Tourjée and Zerrahn, to think was to act, and the wheels 
of organization were quickly put in motion. 

The financial results fell short of Mr. Gilmore’s hopes, 
and the guaranty fund was drawn upon, though to no very 
great extent. The expenses were enormous, and were 
swelled by unforeseen circumstances, as, for example, by 
the enforced rebuilding of the Coliseum in part after the 
gale of April 26. Immense sums were expended for the 
instrumental performers, the foreign artists, Strauss and 
the European bands. With the chorus and many other 
helpers it was in the main a labor of love. The orchestra 
of itself cost over seventy thousand dollars, a fact that 
led one of the members of the Executive Committee to 
tersely remark that it was a ‘‘pretty high figure for a mess 
of trombones.”’ 

Regarding the musical benefit resulting from such 
great gatherings there has been much discussion, but the 
fact remains that the study of choral music was greatly 
advanced, at least throughout New England, by the two 
Jubilees. Church choirs formed the nucleus for new 
choral societies, and in places where such organizations 
already existed their ranks were permanently increased. 
Many industries were incidentally benefited. The print- 
ing of music scores for the use of singers and instrument- 
alists was no small item. At the time of the previous 
Jubilee it was found necessary to send to Europe for 
orchestral scores in a number of cases, inasmuch as the 
available supplies in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and 
the other American cities were meagre. 


+ 
The Audiences Aggregated Almost Half a Million 


DURING the Jubilee period proper, from June 17 to July 4 

inclusive, there were given in all thirty-one concerts, 
of which eighteen were embraced in the original scheme. 
The others were chiefly evening concerts given by some 
of the foreign bands, and independent wholly of the choral 
performances. Season tickets covering the eighteen 
grand concerts were sold at fifty dollars each, and 
single tickets for the first week were fixed at five dollars. 
As the attendance at the opening concerts failed to come 
up to the expectations of the Executive Committee the 
single tickets were reduced in price to three dollars, two 
dollars and one dollar in the second week and for the 
subsequent concerts. The following figures, showing 
estimates of the attendance from day to day, are not from 
official sources, but are approximately correct: First 
week—Monday, June 17, Opening, or American Day, 
10,000; Tuesday, English Day, 15,000; Wednesday, 
German Day, 20,co0; Thursday, French Day, 30,000 ; 
Friday, Austrian Day, 10,000; Saturday, Russian Day, 
15,000; Sunday, sacred concert, 5000. Second week— 
Monday, June 24, Oratorio Day, 5000; Tuesday, 
International, or President’s Day, 50,000; Wednesday, 
concert, 50,0co; Thursday, concert, 40,000; Friday, 
concert in the afternoon, 30,000, and ball in the evening, 
25,000; Saturday, Gilmore testimonial, 50,000. Third 
week—Monday, July 1, Irish Day, 8000, and chorus ball 
in the’ evening, 20,000; Tuesday, Italian Day, 5000; 
Wednesday, Greeley Day (so called in honor of the sage 
of the ‘‘New York Tribune,’’ who was an attendant), 
20,000; Thursday, international festival with four con- 
certs, 15,000; Friday, testimonial to the German band, 
10,000 ; Saturday, testimonial to Herr Strauss, two con- 
certs, 25,000; Sunday, sacred concert by the Irish band, 
3000; at various concerts not here enumerated, 15,000. 
These figures, as may readily be computed, would give 
as the attendance during the first week, 105,000; second 
week, 250,000 ; third week, 106,000 ; at miscellaneous con- 
certs, 15,000; grand total, 476,000. 


7” 
Total Receipts Were Over a Million Dollars 


T= estimated receipts from sale of season tickets were 

$250,000 ; single seats, first week, $250,000; second 
week, $500,000 (including about $100,000 generously turned 
into the general fund by Mr. Gilmore as the receipts at His 
benefit concert) ; third week and miscellaneous concerts, 
after deducting amounts received at benefit concerts, 
$76,000; total receipts, $1,076,000. This sum fell short 
of the expenses, and the guaranty fund was drawn upon 
to the extent of about one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, or about fifteen per cent. of the amount originally 
subscribed. This result compares favorably with the 
financial outcome of the several great expositions held 
in this country in the course of a score or more years 
past. To the sum of receipts as here given might be 
added about thirty-five thousand dollars as the proceeds 
of benefit entertainments other than Mr. Gilmore’s, mak- 
ing a grand total of something over one million one 
hundred thousand dollars expended by the public for the 
entire series of Jubilee entertainments. On at least three 
occasions there were fully seventy thousand people within 
the walls of the Coliseum, counting audience, chorus, 
instrumental performers and attendants, in fact, every 
person in the gigantic building—a larger number than the 
census showed to be residing at that time in any city of 
New England outside of Boston. 
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Photographed for the British Mutoscope and Biograph Company (Limited) of London, and Copyrighted by The American Mutoscope C ompany of New York 


Extreme difficulty was encountered in securing these pictures of When the pictures were shown to the Pope he evinced the live- 
Pope Leo XIII, who has an intense aversion to portraiture of any kind. _liest interest in them and was entirely satisfied. The first private exhi- 
For nine years no photographer had been within the Vatican. After bition was given before Queen Victoria, by Royal command; 
months of perseverance, and backed by the highest iafluence, the before Monsignor Martinelli, the Papal Delegate 
Pontifical permission was obtained by Mr. W. K. L. Dickson, an English Washington, and then before Cardinal Gibbons, at Baltimore, both of 
gentleman, who made these pictures in the spring and summer of 1898. whom agreed that they represented the Pope exactly ds he is to-day. 


The first public exhibition of the pictures in America was given in 
New York City, in December last. Now they are being exhibited in the 


; the second, American Biograph in churches and halls in the various cities of the 
to America, in country under the auspices of The American Mutoscope Company, 
through whose courtesy the publication of these photographs of Pope 
Leo XIII in THe Lapies’ Home JOURNAL is made possible. 
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The imposing view of St. Peter’s that is presented to the Pope when, from the window of his private chamber, he looks across 


Pope Leo XIII walking in the garden of the Vatican, Accompanying him, at his 
the Vatican gardens. This is the first picture His Holiness has consented to have made of this view of St. Peter’s. 


left, is his nephew, Count Pecci, to whom His Holiness is strongly attac hed. 
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Bestowing the Pontifical benediction upon the Biograph pictures. 
F 


“Rather warm, isn’t it?” said the Pope, as he seated himself on 
When shown this picture the Pope said, ‘Oh, see me blessing.” 


the bench before the Biograph. ‘The day was intensely hot. 





The latest photograph of Pope Leo XIII, This picture is 
considered the best portrait ever made of Ilis Holiness. 





The Pope in his state landau. To admit of the photograph being A section of the Pope’ s rose garden; the walk to the right, “Now, then, we must do something for him,” said the 


Holy 
made the carriage was opened—the first time in twenty years. close to the wall, is his favorite. Father, as he began to walk before the Biograph and its operator. 
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. z “IT am at your disposal,” said the gentle and amiable Pontiff. Count Pecci, the Pope’s nephew, 
“Shall I sit or stand ?” askedthe Pope. “Sit! >WwW illingly!” He was gracious and ready to grant any ‘ D : the, Feaets, nemmet 
request made of him in connection with the Biograph, and manifested the greatest interest in its workings. stands at his left. ‘The others are Count Soderini and Monsignor della Volpe, of the Pontific ou 
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The Second Article in the Series of ‘‘ Outside of One Hundred Homes’’ 
These pictures are the second group chosen from the one hundred that were selected from over 
seven thousand photographs of the Prettiest Country Homes in Ame.ica, submitted in competition for 
the prizes offered last summer by THe Lapigs’ Home Journac. They include some of the prettiest 
and most attractive houses in all sections of our country. Desirable variety in architecture, construction os 5 suieinda 7 aa : cad each een 
: . aa rem A - Bow a Ye we . a ; ‘ 1e use of ha imber work in country houses has a structural loo iat is 
and cost are presented in these pictures, which will be found exceedingly helpful to those about to build a always attractive when well done, as in this Princeton, New Jersey, house. It heips 
house, or to remodel one, for the suggestions they offer, which may be applied to large or small houses. to break the monotony of form and color that has heretofore sought relief by 
; ; hs absurd jigsaw work and senseless variations in color of paint. 
f 
An authority on home-making says that a house should be built of material picked The choice of materials is a point that is often neglected or simply dictated by the owner. His tastes should be consulted, but 
up on the site, and in the stone work of this suburban Boston house this plan seems color and texture are too important to be lightly decided. This house at Wellesley, Massachusetts, meets all the require 
to have been followed. The boulder work can be made additionally beautiful when ments of comfort, environment and artistic treatment, and is quiet and homelike while rich and varied in color and material. 
planted about and covered with vines as in this case. warded a second prize in the Journal’s contest. 
: This house at Bellows Falls, Vermont, has the advantage of a charm- A Boston suburban house in which the rough stone A shingle house at Tacoma, Washington. The overhanging second floor t 
ing location, and makes a beautiful picture with its vine-covered porch work and shingles are well joined, and which is lightened is an interesting feature, giving room to the second floor and taking away 
and attractive entrance stoop. The attractive bowed windows in the up and made attractive by the white paint of window from the shed look of the porch, which it is difficult to avoid where the 
second story are features common in New England. frames and sash. porch runs around the house. The large posts are most effective. 





The long, sloping roof with double story of dormers, in this Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania, house, A house at Roland Park, Maryland, which peeps out from among the trees in a most inviting way. The 
breaks up the severity and rather high-shouldered look that most stone houses have, and is a picturesque stone battlemented porch wall is a good feature, making a seat and ledge for plants, and also giving a look 
feature that costs little and adds to the size of the second story as well, by running the rooms out over the of solidity to the porch and the whole house. The English cottage style, on which this is based, is 
porch. The stone work in this house is also much to be admired. excellent for suburban and cottage work, and deserves the study of Giene-belldeve. 
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An attractive house at Cleveland Park, Washington, D. C., with widespreading porch which, as in A Colonial house at Babylon, Long Island, which is extremely well carried out in detail. The Colonia! 
many Southern houses, is raised high above the ground. In hot climates this is os: desirable, allowing a architecture is a modification of the English Renaissance, and demands a symmetrical plan, and where 
free circulation of air under and about it, and making the porch much cooler. Th this can be had without the sacrifice of utility there is no more charming style . 
and simple rail of the porch are very effective, and the vines give an added charm. Awarded a fourth prize in the Journal's contest. : 
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Where a shaded entrance is not especially desired the old Colonial 
high-pillared porch makes an effective entrance to a house, as in this 
one at Dorranceton, Pennsylvania. The side porches give the desired 
shade and save the main house from an abrupt cut-off appearance. 


In this house in San Leandro, California, the treatment of The use of the old-fashioned pebble-dash for walls is coming into 
the curtained porch is especially noticeable, and the glass- vogue, and is to be commended where it is desirable to vary or lighten 
closed end is a feature that might be followed to advantage the color of a house. This Princeton, New Jersey, house would be 
in colder climates. rather severe but for its use. 





A house at North Andover, Massachusetts, which is an excellent type of the all-shingle house. It gets A very attractive and sensible low, rambling house of simple plan 
its effect from roof line and broken wall surface rather than from the detail, which is very simple. While Athol Springs, New York. 
this is a rather large house, the style is specially adaptable to the small house or cottage, and is one that, 
unlike the strictly Colonial architecture, lends itself well to an irregular plan. 


and without needless orn: unent, at 
By the use of a g: ore lL roof, with wide, overhanging eaves, a very spacious 
second floor is attainable at a low cost, and the designer in this case has wisely refrained from cutting the 
roof up with cross gables and destroying the slanpie , homelike effect so desirable 














A house at Seabright, New Jersey, which merits study by 
those building near the sea. The two-story pavilion porch 
is a very valuable feature where the breeze and the view are 
objects to be sought for. 


This seashore cottage at Duxbury, Massachusetts, which 
is typical of its class, low in cost, restful looking and in 
viting, with its broad porch suggesting the hammock and 
not-too-diflicult novel, is a relief. 





A house at Albany, New York, which, with the dark, rich wall color and con 
trasting cornice and porch work, is eminently successful. The simple porch 
rail with the varied panel in the centre is very attractive, 

Awarded a fourth prize in the Journal's contest. 





This Clinton, Massachusetts, house is of a type seldom 
seen in this country, but one which might be followed to 
advantage where sunshine is desired. The entrance porch 
and overhanging bay- window are successful features. 


A dainty little house at Melrose, Pennsylvania, with wide 
porches and second-floor bay windows as its main features. 
The simple, well-balanced roof lines are very good and may 
be well studied to advantage. 





An attractive small house, at Worcester, Massachusetts, This 
which rests naturally upon the sloping and terraced ground, 
and gives one the feeling of having been designed for the site 
instead of being merely placed there by accident. 


attractive hillside house, at Dorchester, Massachusetts, with its heavy A Kenilworth, Illinois, two-story house, which is an inter 
overhanging gables and their deep shadows and tiny bay-windows, is esting departure from the beaten paths. ‘The wide, over 
admirable. The low tower is well placed. The absence of all unnecessary hanging eaves are an attractive feature, and the general 
detail and the charm of simple lines and material are worth noting. effect is cozy and homelike. 





Pg * “Pa ee 
Vi st oe i 
In sunny California many experiments in architecture ¢ are being tried, and naturally the Orient is drawn A Worcester, Massachusetts, house, with low roof and wide porches looking out over a beautiful 
upon for inspiration. This Pasadena house is an interesting example. It is rather puzzling to classify awn. ‘The space under the porch is used in this house for additional basement room; this arrangement 
a building which has Colonial or classic detail in posts and railings, but which unmistakably has drawa could often be made where the ground falls away to the rear as in this case. ‘There is often waste space 


on Japan for general conception, roof lines and heavy bolster-bloc ks under the eaves at the corners both in basement and roof which might be used to advantage by proper forethought. 
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HE freshness of spring was everywhere ; 
even the narrowest of the city streets 
had been washed sweet and clean by 
last night’s storm, and the air carried 
a hint of country lanes and apple 
blossoms. 

Little Raymond Armstrong ran out 
of the door of Mrs. Kice’s bakery waving 
joyously to Doctor Field as he drove by on 
his way to the hospital. 

“I can’t stop to-day, Ray, but to-morrow 
I'll take you to the country,” the Doctor 
called, looking away that he might not see the 
happy light fade from the child’s face. 

No doubt he was foolish about the boy ; ony yesterday 
Miss Kent had said so, taking him severely to task for 
being visionary and unpractical. Yet what could he do? 
Doctor Field had urged with a sort of gentle stubbornness 
characteristic of him. He had promised Raymond’s 
mother on her deathbed that the boy should not be sent 
to anasylum ; and, granting that her prejudice against such 
institutions was unreasonable, a promise was a promise. 

At that time it seemed likely that some one would be 
found glad to adopt so loale a boy, but after three 
months no such person had appeared, and Raymond 
could not be left much longer with Mrs. Kice. Now 
that the weather was growing warm it was impossible 
to keep him off the street. Doctor Field had therefore 
determined to take the boy home if he could find a 
housekeeper qualified to have the oversight of a child. 


+ 


It was this that aroused Miss Kent. ‘‘ Such a care and 
responsibility for an unmarried man, and a busy physician 
at that, would never do!’’ she declared ; but there was 
one thing she did not quite understand. 

In the almost daily visits the Doctor paid his charge, 
the warm greeting and the clasp of the little arms around 
his neck had become dear to him, making the thought of 
a home for Raymond and himself a pleasant one. 

It was uppermost in his mind now as he turned into a 
wide street, once a fashionable residence part of town, 
where a few fine old mansions still held their own. One 
of these—massive and square, with only the graceful 
pillars of the portico to relieve its severity—had a strong 
fascination for him ; he seldom passed it without looking 
up. He was attracted to-day by unusual signs of life 
qheut the place, for, except at brief intervals, the Ruthven 
house had been closed for years. 

When his professional life was just beginning he had 
been called, through the kindly recommendation of his 
friend, Doctor Kent, to attend littke Margaret Ruthven. 
In those days he often crossed that stately threshold, 
becoming familiar there with a life of beautiful ease and 
luxury undreamed of in his country boyhood and the 
hard student years that followed ; but, whatever vision of 
wealth and fame may have come to him, he had chosen 
the simpler life. 

The sight of those open windows recalled the past, 
when the house had been the scene of such gracious hos- 
pitality—days never likely to be repeated, for its genial 
master had been dead a year, and not three weeks ago 
his youngest child had been laid by his side. Rumor 
said that Miss Ruthven, the only surviving member of the 
family, intended to sell the place and go abroad. 

A keen pity stirred in Doctor Field’s heart at thought 
of the lonely woman coming back in sorrow to the home 
where, by right of her youth and beauty, she had reigned 
so royally in those old, never-to-be-forgotten days. 


On this same sunny morning Miss Kent stood at the 
front door exchanging some parting words with her 
friend, Mrs. Warren. 

“It isn’t that he objects to the ‘ Home,’’’ she was say- 
ing. ‘‘It is that foolish promise he made to the mother. 
She was a refined young woman, a widow, without a 
relative in the world, and quite heartbroken at the 
thought of leaving her child to strangers. She had a 
most unreasonable dread of an orphan asylum, and so it 
ended in the Doctor’s promise to see that the boy was 
taken care of and not sent to any kind of an institution.” 

‘Doctor Field is an unusual man,’’ Mrs. Warren 
remarked, her tone leaving it doubtful whether or not she 
thought it to his credit. 

“‘ He’ has great ability, but I wish he had more ambi- 
tion. He spends half his time poking about in that 
wretched river district, and last fall he had half a dozen 
little ragamuffins in his own house under treatment for 
dear knows what, with a trained nurse! You know his 
hobby is a free hospital for children.”’ 

Mrs. Warren descended one step and paused, glancing 
up the street. ‘‘How delicious this air is?’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘ By-the-way, Anna, didn’t Doctor Field 
attend Margaret Ruthven at one time?” 

‘*Oh, yes,’”’ was the reply. ‘‘It must have been ten 
years ago ; she was quite a child, I know. She improved 
wonderfully under his care. The Ruthvens were very 
attentive to him that winter; Elinor and her father were 
ready to go down on their knees to any one who helped 
Margaret. Poor Elinor, how lonely she must be!”’ 

Mrs. Warren raised her eyebrows judicially. ‘‘ Her 
devotion to Margaret was her one redeeming trait, to my 
mind,’’ she said. ‘‘ I could never understand why people 
raved about her. She may be handsome, but so haughty ; 
and after the heartless way in which she threw over 
Captain Marshal!l—still, I am sorry for her.”’ 

“I don’t pretend to explain or excuse that affair, yet 
it might seem different if we knew all the circumstances. 
I was always fond of Elinor,’’ replied Miss Kent. 

**T have no doubt that she treated dozens of others in 
the same way! I only hope that your Doctor Field was 
not one of her victims,’’ was the parting remark of the 
visitor as she walked down the steps. 
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He did not look like anybody’s victim, Miss Kent 
thought, when, standing at the window an hour later, she 
returned the cheery greeting he waved her as he passed. 
His father had been a carpenter in the North Carolina 
village where her uncle lived. Mr. Kent had befriended 
the boy who was left an orphan early, and, recognizing his 
talents, sent him to school and college with his own son. 
It seemed to her that Maurice Field brought the simple- 
heartedness of those plain, upright people from whom he 
had sprung into the higher social sphere that was his by 
virtue of his ability and education. 
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Raymond continued to shed tears of disappointment 
for a few minutes after the Doctor’s carriage turned the 
corner; then, with the philosophy of four years, allowed 
himself to be diverted by a funny pug ion. and when 
good Mrs. Kice came to look for him he wore his usual 
radiant expression. 

With many admonitions not to stir off the place she led 
him through the shop and out into the back yard where 
the green grass and dandelions made a pleasant play- 
_. Here, through a wide crack in the fence, he 
iked to watch the coachmen, belonging to the big houses 
on the next street, at work with their horses. To-day, 
however, the stable doors were closed, but a certain gate 
had been left half open, giving a glimpse of a beautiful 

arden where the ground seemed fairly covered with blue 
owers. He looked and looked, and then it occurred to 
him to try his own gate. It so happened that this had 
not been securely fastened after the visit of the ashman, 
and in a twinkling a small figure in a gingham apron 
and old straw hat flitted across the alley into—paradise ! 

Such quantities of flowers! He would gather them all 
for Doctor Field, and poor Tim Riley who had hurt his 
leg; and with his hat pushed far back he set to work 
unobserved by any one. Gradually he drew near the 
house, and by-and-by, pausing to look about him, he dis- 
covered some lovely white blooms growing in pots ona 
balcony. Why not have these, too? With happy confi- 
dence he climbed the steps. The flowers were just 
outside a window that stood open like a door; softly 
Raymond approached and looked in. 
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The sweet spring day had brought no healing to Elinor 
Ruthven’s heart. F ull of restless misery she paced back 
and forth in the great library. 

Her lawyer had just left her after an hour spent in 
consultation about selling the house and disposing of its 
contents. She had thought it would be a relief to have the 
vast, lonely place out of her hands, but now, in a sudden 
revulsion of feeling, it was to her the only spot in the 
world that she could call home. Crowded, indeed, with 
sorrowful memories, yet how could she give it up—the 
house where her father was born, where she had spent 
the happy years of her girlhood? 

‘*T will stay here,’’ she cried half aloud, ‘‘ with sorrow 
and solitude and sad memories, and grow old ; I am old 
already. Oh, Margaret, without you I shall grow cold and 
narrow and bitter!” 

She sank into a chair near an open window, and the 
soft air that touched her face was sweet with the odor of 
the Easter lilies on the porch outside. 

She closed her eyes wearily ; the sunshine seemed to 
mock her. It was only for a moment, yet when she 
opened them again she saw a vision. Close beside her 
was an angel face with radiant smile, and eyes so like 
Margaret’s that she held her breath. 

Then the vision spoke: ‘‘Don’t cry; you may have 
them, every one,’’ and the torn hat full of violets was 
emptied in her lap. 

The gingham apron, with marks of his morning’s toil 
upon it, was of this world, but the desire to comfort that 
shone in the dark eyes was a message from Heaven. 

‘“Where did you come from, dear?’’ she asked softly, 
and bending forward she took the child in her arms. He 
nestled contentedly there among the violets, his head 
against her shoulder, smiling still half drowsily. Raymond 
was tired and had found a resting place. 
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There was much excitement in the neighborhood of 
the bakery when it became known that the rich Miss 
Ruthven was going to adopt little Ray. Her beauty and 
wealth increased hourly as the matter was discussed on 
doorstep or street corner. At least twice a day for a 
week Mrs. Kice went over the story to an interested 
audience gathered in her shop. ‘‘ And we’ll not be seein’ 
much of him after this,’ was her invariable conclusion, 
‘for Miss Ruthven is goin’ to sell the big house and go 
away. It’s a born gentleman that child is, and I wish his 
poor mother could see his good luck !’’ 

Miss Kent was happy. She had somehow felt herself a 
prone mover in the affair since the day when she sat 

eside Elinor listening to the story of Raymond’s visit 
told with tear-filled eyes. 

It was the same beautiful Elinor, though broken by 
grief, and with a touching gentleness of manner that went 
to her friend’s heart. 

‘““He came to me when I was in despair, when there 
seemed nothing to live for, and with those sweet eyes, so 
like Margaret’s, he was a message from Heaven. ,Weare 
both alone in the world ; I must have him.”’ 

“Have him? Of course, she must!’’ Miss Kent went 
home, her heart almost bursting with excitement and 
delight, and meeting Doctor Field opportunely, she poured 
forth the whole story. If his assent were at all lacking in 
heartiness it did not occur to her till after the arrange- 
ments had been made which legally transferred the 
guardianship of Raymond to Elinor Ruthven. 

Transplanted from the small bakery to the great house 
in a neighboring street, Raymond, with the ready adapta- 
bility of childhood, was soon at home, and none could deny 
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that he became his changed surroundings. His loving 
ways and exquisite beauty made him an hourly delight to 
Elinor. ‘‘ Aunt Elinor’’ she taught him to call her,‘and 
he spoke her name with a tender little cadence that was 
music to her ear. 

Spring had already passed into early summer, and to 
Miss Kent, sitting alone in the library of the Ruthven 
house one evening, the air seemed sultry and oppressive. 

Three weeks before she had been sent for in anxious 
haste by Elinor. Raymond had been drooping for a day 
or two, and though it appeared to be nothing serious 
Miss Ruthven had begun to hasten her preparations for 
leaving town. Perhaps some unsuspected poison lurked 
in the long-closed house, for before they were completed 
the child became violently ill, and Miss Kent had stayed on 
through the sad days when the little life hung by a thread. 
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“‘What will Elinor do if he dies?” she exclaimed one 
day to Doctor Field when the result looked most doubtful. 

** Please God, he is not going to die; we will save him 
for her!’’ was the answer. 

There had been no question of calling in any one else to 
attend Raymond, aad if there were any reason why a 
meeting between them should be painful, more than as a 
reminder to Elinor of the days when Margaret was the 
patient, neither she nor Doctor Field gave any sign. 

Yet there was something in the situation that irritated 
Miss Kent. She felt that these two friends of hers failed 
to appreciate each other as they should, or why did their 
intercourse continue so grave and formal ? 

Some such thoughts were in her mind when Elinor 
entered the room looking pale and worn. 

It was after a few minutes’ silence, which followed a 
discussion of their plans for taking Raymond away in 
another week, that Miss Kent, her mind going back to the 
subject of her discontent, fell to praising Doctor Field, 
his manner, his skill, his unselfishness. Quite forgetting 
that he was visionary she grew more and more eloquent, 
while Elinor moved restlessly about the room. 

At length Elinor spoke: ‘‘ Dear Miss Kent, I realize it 
all! Do you think me so blind that I cannot see the 
beauty of such a life? I know, too, that I have taken 
from him the child he loved—to whom he would have 
been a far better guardian than I can ever be. If there 
were any way of undoing it—but I can wink of none.”’ 

‘*My dear! what can you mean? What have I said?”’ 
cried her friend, suddenly conscience-stricken as the sen- 
tence ended with almost a sob. 

After a moment Elinor continued quite steadily : ‘‘ I only 
mean that I seem fated to bring sorrow upon those I am 
most unwilling to hurt. Long ago! flung my happiness 
away—you could never understand, you who are so 
good—because it came to me in a shape I had not 
dreamed of. I would not listen, would not believe it was 
my happiness, though my heart told me so. Then in my 
unrest I made another wretched mistake, which ended in 
grieving my father and deeply wounding one of the 
kindest, most generous of men; and now I have come 
back only to do another wrong where in all the world I 
would least wish to do it. I must go away without 
showing that I understand the nobleness of his life and 
the narrowness of my own ; I can donothing, say nothing, 
that would not savor of patronage.’’ 
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Miss Kent sar in astonished silence, and Elinor con- 
tinued : ‘‘It is the burden I have to carry—that he must go 
on thinking me the poor, narrow worldling I seem. I 
sometimes wonder if, when I’m old, there may not be some 
way—perhaps—of letting him know the truth.” 

‘** Dear child, | am astupid old woman ; I never guessed 
it; but it will come right in the end, I know!” Miss 
Kent crossed the room and knelt by Elinor’s side. 

Yes, it must come right, and yet how could it? In all 
her life she had never felt so baffled. 

Raymond lay in his small white bed one morning 
watching Doctor Field, who sat at a table near by putting 
up some powders, and with one tiny forefinger he traced 
hieroglyphics in the air. 

Miss Kent, coming upstairs with a dish of jelly, paused 
unseen at the door. 

**T love you,’”’ Raymond presently announced. 

‘** And I love you,”’ answered the Doctor promptly. 

Elinor came along the hall just then, and, obeying Miss 
Kent’s warning hand, stole softly to her side. 

Raymond watched his finger for a moment, then added : 
“Tl love Aunt Elinor.”’ 

‘* And she loves you,’’ was the reply. 

A little laugh showed the child’s pleasure in the game, 
and no doubt all three of his auditors thought they knew 
what was coming next, for Miss Kent was a great favorite. 
What could have inspired the question asked with such 
emphasis, ‘‘ Do you love Aunt Elinor?” 

Miss Kent felt, rather than saw, the flush that rose in her 
companion’s face, as, with the least perceptible hesitation, 
the Doctor answered, ‘‘ Yes, Ravmond.”’ 

‘Does Aunt Elinor love you ?”’ 

A terror seized upon one of the listeners; she could 
hardly have told whether it was a second or an hour 
before she heard the reply so clearly spoken: ‘“ Yes, 
Raymond.” It was Elinor ! 

In the moment before her flight Miss Kent had time to 
see Doctor Field’s start of surprise, and the half-piteous 
look with which Elinor took a hesitating step, and then, at 
Raymond’s glad cry and outstretched arms, she fell on 
her knees beside him, hiding her face in his pillow. 
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On such another April day as when Raymond found 
his way into the garden and into Elinor’s heart, ‘‘ The 
Margaret Ruthven Hospital for Children’’ was dedicated. 

In the room where the brief service was held there hung 
a portrait of Margaret as a child of eight, with dreamy 
eyes and wistful mouth. Beneath it Elinor stood beside 
her husband, Raymond’s hand clasped in hers. Her 
heightened color made her seem the brilliant girl of ten 
years ago; but in the tender smile with which she met the 
gaze of the eager little face so often lifted to her own 
there was a deeper beauty still. 

Raymond was intensely interested and full of delight, 
quite sure that the hospital with its white beds—in one of 
which lay his friend Tim—was all his. 

And Doctor Field? His lonely life became so full—the 
dream of years realized. As the Bishop lifted his 
hands to pronounce the benediction the scene seemed 
changed to a narrow room over a bakery, and instead of 
the Apostolic words it was a mother’s prayer he heard : 
**Oh, God! take care of my little boy.”’ 
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IN NATURE’S GARDEN 


March’s Pageant of Wild Flowers that One Will Meet in Field, Wood and Roadside 


By Neltte Blanchan 


(Author of “ Bird Neighbors,’’ ‘‘ Birds that Hunt and are Hunted,” etc.) 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS DIRECT 


This is the first of a series of articles on our wild flowers that will be published in the JouRNAL during the 
spring and coming summer. Each month's presentation will picture and describe the flowers that Nature at the 
time is forcing into bloom all over our land—or all the most interesting of them. 
acquaintanceship with the beautiful waifs of wood and field, such as will lead to their instant identification. They 
will also emphasize the beauties of the flowers, classify them, and tell much of them that is pretty and poctic. The 


FROM NATURE 


names and classification used are those adopted by the International Botanical Congress. 





HEPATICA, OR LIVERWORT 


Hepatica, or Liverwort, or Liver 
leaf—(Hepatica IHlepatica). 
—Even under the snow itself 
defiantly and bravely blooms 
the delicate Hepatica, wrapped 
in fuzzy furs, as if to protect its 
stems and nodding buds from 
cold. After the Skunk Cabbage 
it is the first flower to appear. 
Winter sunshine, warming the 
hillsides and edges of woods, 
expands the lavender-blue blos- 
soms, sometimes white, often 
flushed with pink, that rise from 
four to six inches above the 
ground and stand erect in ma- 
turity. Three downy little leaves 
directly under the flower might 
be mistaken for the calyx, which 
actually consists of from six to 
twelve oblong, petal-like sepals. 
The rounded, three-lobed, 
leathery evergreen leaves, of a 
dull, reddish violet underneath, 
now spreading in every direction 
over the ground, were downy as 
the frond of a fern as they rose, 
each directly from the root, after 
the flowering season last year. 
Season, December—May. 





SPRING-BEAUTY, OR CLAYTONIA 


Spring-Beauty, or Claytonia—(Claytonia Virginica). 
Purslane Family.—From a tuberous root come two sprawl- 
ing grasslike leaves, between which rises or reclines a 
fragile stem which varies in length from six to ten inches, 
though it is not infrequently twelve inches long, bearing 
loose clusters of dainty, pink, starry blossoms that mostly 
turn in one direction, as if seeking light. They are super- 
sensitive exquisites, however hardy they may be. They 
proudly unfold and expand as if rejoicing in their beauty by 
sunlight, but they close up pretty closely on dark days, at 
night, and almost as soon as they are picked, when the 
entire plant droops. Sometimes the flowers are pink veined 
with a deeper shade, sometimes white with pink stripes. 
Look for Spring-Beauties in low, wet meadows, moist woods 
and by the brookside. Season, March —May. 





Marsh Marigold, or American 
Cowslip, or Meadow Gowan— 
(Caltha Palustris). — Crowfoot 
Family.—With the brilliant yel- 
low of the Buttercups, the Marsh 
Marigold shines out in rich 
masses from ditches, marshes 
and wet meadows. Doubtless 
its popular name refers to its 
use in church festivals during 
the Middle Ages as one of the 
blossoms devoted to the Virgin 
Mary. Itissupposed this is the 
flower Shakespeare had in mind 
when he wrote: 

**And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes." 

As the Marsh Marigold re- 
mains fresh after picking longer 
than most of its contemporaries, 
it is perhaps the must familiar 
spring wild flower peddled in 
cities, where its young foliage is 
much sought after as a vege- 
table. Its tender flower buds 
do service as a substitute for 
capers. Season, March—June. 












































Bloodroot, or Indian 
Paint, or Red Puccoon— 
(Sanguinaria Canadensis). 
Poppy Family.—Snugly pro- 
tected in a papery sheath 
enfolding a circular, silvery 
green leaf-cloak, the Blood- 
root pushes its generally sol- 
itary bud upward from a 
thick, red root-stock to ex- 
pand in the sunlight into the 
immaculate star-shaped, 
golden-centred blossom 
that, poppylike, offers but a 
glimpse of its fleeting loveli- 
ness ere it drops its brilliant 
white petals and is gone. 
A single, broad, rounded, 
deeply lobed leaf, reddish of 
stem and veins, gradually 
unrolls and rises until it 
overtops the flower stem. 
Look for them in rich woods 
and borders, and on low hill- 
sides. Season, April—May. 


RUE ANEMONE 


BY HENRY TROTH 


These ariicles will give a close 


MARSH MARIGOLD, OR AMERICAN COWSLIP 


Trailing Arbutus, or 
Ground Laurel, or May- 
flower—(Epigaea Repens). 
Heath Family.—Pushing 
aside drifts of dead leaves 
and pine needles in sandy 
or rocky woods, some- 
times before the snow has 
melted, we shall uncover 
the pink and pearly blos- 
soms of the Arbutus. 
These are borne on rusty, 
hairy stems, slightly shrub- 
by and irregularly 
branched, that trail ove 
the ground, carpeting it 
with evergreen leaves. 
Jecause the stamens and 
pistils of the Arbutus are 
undergoing certain evolu- 
tionary changes, the plant 
is rarely able to ripen fruit, 
Season, March—May. 


WAKE ROBIN, OR TRILLIUM 


Yellow Adder’s Tongue, cr Dog-Tooth 
Violet, or ‘Trout Lily—(Lrythronium 
Americanum). Lily Family.—Colonies of 
vellow, lilvlike flowers growing by leap- 
ing brooks where and when the trout 
hide, or in moist woods and thickets, 
exhale a faint fragrance like tulips; but 
they have nothing in common with the 
Violet, and the mottled purplish brown 
and white markings of their grayish- 
green leaves make one think of the 
adder’s skin, not its tongue, which, if 
suggested at all, is in earliest spring, 
when the sharp, purplish spathe darts 
above ground. Sometimes the two leaves 
of unequal width, which are all a plant 
has, are entirely green, the markings 
heing richest in shady situations. 
Nodding from six to twelve inches above 
its root the single flower opens wide in 
the sunshine, revealing minute reddish 
dots on the inside of its six spreading 
sepals, and dark purplish marks on the 
three outer divisions of the perianth, that 
curve backward. Season, March—May. 

















TRAILING ARBUTUS, OR GROUND LAUREL 


Wake Robins, or Trilliums. Lily-of-the- 
Valley Family.—Only the early Trillium of the 
Middle States, 77i//inm nivale, may be said to 
wake the robins into song; a full bird chorus 
greets the more widely distributed and better 
known varieties found in rich, moist woods and 
thickets from April to June. These similar plants 
that earn the name Trillium from the fact that 
several of their parts are divided into threes, send 
up from a tuberous, poisonous rootstock a single 
stem crowned with three large, spreading, three- 
ribbed leaves from whose midst comes a blossom: 

The decorative, large-flowered Wake Robin, or 
White Wood Lily (77rtlium grandiforum), lifting 
its chaste, waxy triangle above the leaves, often 
takes on a pinkish color, Three green sepals 
form its calyx; its corolla is formed of three long 
pointed petals and its three slender styles. 

the Ill-scented Wake Robin, or Birthroot 
(Trillium erectum) shows a madder-red flower, 
set on an unusually long stem, rising from a whorl 
of leaves that are the largest of any in the group. 

The Nodding Wake Robin (7ri/dium cernuum), 
hanging on a short, curved stem, under the leaves 
that almost conceal it, may be white or pink with 
crinkled edges rolled backward, and it is some- 
times mistaken for the Birthroot 

The Painted Wake Robin (7yrillium undu- 
Jatum) has its wavy white, widespread petals 
lined toward the base with purple veins or stripes. 
Its bright red berry is three-angled. 


WOOD ANEMONE, OR WINDFLOWER 


Wood Ancmone, or Windflower—(Anemone 
Quinquefolia). Crowfoot Familiy. — Anemos, 
the wind, gave its name to the exquisitely deli- 
cate little flower trembling and bending before 
the spring gusts, while woods and hillsides, 
where lovely colonies are growing, still lack 
foliage to break the wind’s rude force. (Pliny 
said it was the wind that opened the flower! 
Wherever Venus dropped atear for Adonis there 
sprung up an Anemone and a Rose for each drop 
of his blood; but doctors, with more prosaic 
eyes than the Greek poets, find acrid and dan- 
gerous juices in the Anemone and its kin.) You 
may tellthe Wood from the Rue Anemone by the 
former's solitary white flower, sometimes pink 
or purplish without ; by its horizontal rootstock, 
its five-parted leaves growing from the base 
after the flower matures, and by the three to 
five parted delicate leaves that crown the stem 
and set off the blossom. Season, April—June. 





YELLOW ADDER’S TONGUE, 
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Rue Anemone.—(Syndesmon Thalictroide 
Crowfoot Family.—Note the tuberous, Dahlia- 
like root and clusters of fragile white or pink- 
ish flowers borne above a whorl of feathery 
foliage set high on the single stem. Generally 
there are three blossoms of the Rue Anemone 
to a cluster, the central one developing first, 
the side ones only after it has unfolded its 
stamens and pistils. Season, March—June, 
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The Second Article in the Series, ‘‘Inside of One Hundred Gardens’’ 


These two pages of views from American gardens will be found not only pleasing pictori- 
ally, but exceedingly rich in valuable hints and suggestions to those who have gardens of their 
own. The pictures show more forcibly than verbal description could the possibilities of gardening 
in the way of striking and effective arrangement of beds and plants. Some of them show 
elaborate effects, it is true, but even these are rich in suggestions which can be carried out in 
a simpler manner in small gardens and with common plants. 


A view of a garden in Nordhoff, California, with a grand plant of Cosmos 
in the foreground, and Roses and Oleanders in the rear. 


View of a garden at Portland, Oregon, showing a magnificent specimen of the well-known Rose, Ulrich 


A garden in Sherbrooke, Quebec, in which bedding plants, hardy border plants, 
Brunner, which emphasizes the fact that those who live in the East seldom see this flower in perfection. 


fine shrubbery and neatly kept grounds form a pleasing combination. 


A remarkably developed specimen of the Marguerite, or 
Paris Daisy, as grown in a garden in Alameda, California. 


A magnificent Lilium auratum, having forty-two flowers on : A Highland Park, Illinois, garden, showing a flowering 
one stalk; grown ia a garden at Egandale, Illinois. ; =4 specimen of Eremerus robusta, over eight feet high. 
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View of a garden in Los Gatos, California; especially 
interesting because it shows a Century Plant in full bloom. 


si tree 


Garden view in Bala, Pennsylvania, showing Hollyhocks 


An Egandale, Illinois, garden, showing perennial Phlox in 
in stately profusion, with a rustic bird-house in the centre. 


Garden in Los Angeles, California, where Chrysanthemums 
masses of separate colors, with clumps of the Eulalia Grass. 


run riot; a fine Calla in the foreground. 
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A design in a Highland Park, Illinois, garden of saw, 5 See 
saw-buck and log, the saw being wrought out in Echeveria. w 
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A Philadelphia garden, showing what may be done with 4 x} 4 A Pasadena, California, garden, in which carpet-bedding 
bulbs for early blooming when massed closely together. Y eZ 4 shows effectively, with a specimen of the Agave in the centre. 


A garden in Los Angeles, California, showing Roses and ' - , i ’ A garden in Alameda, California, showing the wonderful 
Hydrangeas blooming in all the perfection of that climate. — i Pa tes " luxuriance and floriferousness of the Calla as grown there. 


Decoration in a Highland Park, Illinois, garden: basket A view of a garden in Santa Barbara, California, where A Massachusetts garden in which foliage and bedding 
of willow filled with Geraniums, Petunias and Nasturtiums. Callas and Papyri grow in tropical luxuriance. plants are used in great quantity with most pleasing results. 


This view of a part of the famous Shaw Garden, in St. Louis, affords an idea of what A view of a garden in Moorestown, New Jersey, in which Asters are used in large numbers 
gardening means when it is carried on extensively. with excellent results in the way of strong masses of color. 


View of a Penn Yan, New York, garden, showing what a wealth of color and bloom may be A pleasing specimen of tropical effect in a New York garden, in which Cannas are depended 
obtained by the use of the Sweet Pea when planted in large masses. upon for general effect, with flowering Grasses as a border and large Shrubs as a background. 
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A Sparkling Story of the Life of Four Bright Girls Who ‘‘ Keep House’’ in a New York ‘‘Flat’’ 


* THE FIFTH AND LAST PART 


HE morning was still dim when, after a long 
drive through the cool air, the quartette of 
merry girls from Camp Arcady reached the 
wharf where they were to embark for a 
sail as a prelude to their day’s outing. 
The little naphtha launch, unpicturesque 
but decidedly jaunty, lay alongside the 
quay looking like a saucy little puppy tied 
to a very big kennel, Mr. Cameron 
was pacing up and down waiting for his 
guests, stopping now and then to laugh 
and talk with a plump, gray-haired matron 
sitting with John in the well-cushioned 

stern of the lauach. 

‘* Good-morning,’’ he called, hurrying to help the girls 
out of the carriage. ‘' Now, isn’t this pleasant ?’’ 

‘“‘ The beautifulest blue day that ever could be,”’ cried Sid 
enthusiastically ; but sharp-eyed Maud fancied the speech 
referred to something other than the clear morning sky. 

‘ll introduce you to Mrs. Strong before you go on 
board,”’ laughed their host, ‘‘ forthe wharf is so high and 
the launch is so low that you will have to step on the 
cabin roof and climb down romantically into her arms, 
with the help of the railing and the seat. So you want to 
know her first. Mrs. 
Strong, these are John’s 





to the orchard, where the feast was spread under the 
fragrant trees, and discovered that their appetites were 
none the less for the morning’s sail. John and Blanche 
found a bond of sympathy in the jelly dish which reposed 
between them, and after luncheon they wandered off to 
look at the puppies and kittens in the big barn. 

‘What a chivalrous little man he is,’’ said Cecil, smil- 
ing. ‘‘ Watch him guide the little maiden’s steps with his 
one free hand as deferentially as a knight of yore.” 

‘*I don’t know how he will get along without you this 
summer,’’ said Mr. Cameron, glancing from her to Mrs. 
Strong, Raphael, Sid and Maud, who were arranging 
a quiet little game of croquet on a bit of open ground 
across the orchard. ‘‘ He thinks a great deal of you,’”’ he 
added, strolling quietly down over the hill with Cecil. 

** And I of him,” she answered warmly. ‘I shall miss 
him sadly, I know.”’ 

** You will be back next winter ?’’ 

Cecil shook her head. ‘‘ The winter was an experiment 
for me,’’ she said with sunny patience, ‘‘ which has failed, 
so I must try something new.”’ 

Mr. Cameron turned to her with an air of desperation. 
‘*Miss Howard,’’ he said, ‘‘ I don’t know how to say it, 
but I’m like John—I’ll not know how to get along with- 
out you. If you must try a new experiment, won’t you 
try it with me—with me, my darling ?’’ 
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**Do you remember your first evening here, Maud?’’ 
asked Cecil. ‘‘I can see you now, confused and scared 
and blushing like a peony.”’ 

‘“*’Deed I was scared,”’ laughed Maud. ‘‘Raphy was 
so big and solemn, and Sid talked so fast and so hard she 
took my breath away, and Cecil was the only refuge left. 
You looked like a good angel to me that night, Cis.’’ 

‘* And the plans we made at the tea-table,’’ said Sid, 
smiling down on the little sleeping child. ‘‘ How different 
it has all been !”’ 

***Miss Marguerite Welch, the rising young actress of 
the day!’’’ quoted Maud, tossing her a tulip, ‘‘ here’s a 
bouquet for you.”’ 

Sid shook her head. ‘‘ How foolish that seems now,”’’ 
she said, trying the effect of the crimson cup against 
baby’s golden hair. ‘‘I am no genius as our Raphy is, 
but as you all do know, a commonplace sort of girl. 
Acting never was my real work.”’ 

‘*T think you've found your real work,”’ said Cecil, 
looking at the pretty picture. 

‘**T had a letter from father to-day,’’ Sid went on, ‘‘ the 
tenderest letter. I told him about my plan, you know, for 
the summer cottage. He says, ‘You shall have your 
cottage and income just as you wish it, little girl ; but first 
come home to me. I have been too long a stranger to my 
daughter, and | want her to forgive me for it and to make 
me her helper and confidant in all her generous plans.’ 
Isn’t that beautiful of him? And I never thought he 
cared.’’ And the bitter gayety that had so often shocked 
and troubled Maud was washed away in the one bright 
drop that fell on Baby Blanche’s curls, as Sid kissed them. 


+ 


Raphael broke the little sympathetic pause. 

** Will you be back next year, Maud ?’’ 

Maud shook her head. ‘I’ve thought it all over,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ and it isn’t worth the sacrifice. I might be the one 
in five hundred to gain fame and fortune in art, but it 
would cost too many years of work, and failure, and 
loneliness, and longing ; and while I was struggling here 
they would be pinching and contriving at home to get the 
money for me to spend, and we would all be miserable. 
Mother needs me and longs for me, and my place is 
with her.’’ 

Cecil nodded approval as Maud finished with unwonted 
earnestness. Raphael, in her corner, said nothing. 

‘* What will you do, Cis?’’ asked Sid. 

And then Cecilia blushed and stammered, as she said, 
with her face hidden in her violets : ‘‘ 1—I—will be with 

mother all summer; and 
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painting you know; Miss OO 
Howard, John’s very b. 
henge friend ; Miss 

elch, Miss Hastings 
and Bab yng ah 
tégé of the four. ow, 
Blanchie, you go first,’’ 
and he gaye baby a 
clever toss that landed 
her, crowing delight- 
edly, in Mrs. Strong’s 
arms. 

Then Raphael stepped 
aboard sedately; but a 
big tug steamed by just 
as Mr. Cameron helped 
Sid on to the cabin roof, 
and the little launch 
danced on the waves in 
the big tug’s wake with 
a mischievous vigor that 
made Sid wave her arms 
like a windmill, and 








‘THE lady rode in her coach of state, 

As the air grew chill and the day grew late, 
Bu‘ she felt no longing to turn and go | 
To her own hearthstone with its royal glow, I 
For though it was warm and rich and fair, 

There was never a child to greet her there. 


What treasures had she in that princely home! 
There were silks from Persia, arid busts from Rome, 
Pictures from Paris and London town, 
Books and books, up stairs and down, 
Strange, quaint things from the curious East, 
But never a child to share the feast. 
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And many a wondrous tale 
But she had no child to tell 













But never a child to give it 
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In the lady’s mind was a goodly store 
Of wit and learning and culture more. 
}. She had sailed to the East, and sailed to the West. 


And deep in the lady’s heart there lay 
Such power of loving and giving, they say, 
| Such fancy for feeling her warm arms close 
i Round a slim little form,'with cheeks of rose, 
Such wealth of love had this lady true, 


Oh, women who fret at the ills of life, 
The round of duty, the small, small strife 
, Of daily living, with children’s needs 
Drawing you back from prouder deeds— 
Think of yourselves bereft and lone, 
For love, ambition; for bread, astone. 


next fall—Mr. Cameron 
—I promised si 

**Cecilia Howard! I 
suspected as much!” 
STAR GPS cried Sid indignantly. 

** And, oh, Cecil, I’m 
so glad; and I know 
you'll be happy. Just 
think of being mistress 
of that beautiful big 
house and all the lovely 
things in it,’’ cried Maud 
in girlish delight at once 
over the romance and 
the more material beau- 
ties of Cecil’s lot. 

**Raphy is the only 
one who hasn’t told her 
plans,’’ said Cecil, when 
the excitement over her 
announcement had died 
down, ‘‘and she is the 
only one whose winter 
has brought her the suc- 
cess she wanted.”’ 

Elizabeth, who had 









she knew, 
them to. 
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shriek wildly, to the 

edification and delight of a crowd of small boys who 
had gathered to watch proceedings. Sid finally righted 
herself and leaped to the deck, catching her skirt in the 
railing, giving it a shocking tear, and sending her hat flying 
into the water,whence she and John fished it and hung it 
over the flagstaff to dry. The others had meanwhile em- 
barked without mishap. Cecil pinned up the damaged 
skirt, and Sid declared “‘ it was really better than before, 
being artistically draped now.”’ 

The little boat slowly turned and headed upstream. 
For a moment the delight of looking filled them all. 
Below, in the blue morning mists, stretched the great 
river, widening to the bay; the wakening, shadowy city 
on one side, the sun-touched Palisades on the other. 
Above, to the north, the river wound clear and blue, dotted 
with an occasional sailboat, or a tug dragging in its wake a 
long, serpentine trail of flatboats, one of them maybe hav- 
ing a rude living-room built on it, a woman hanging out a 
few clothes over its railing, and some children dangling 
their bare feet over its edge. John and Blanche would wave 
their hands to these little waifs, and the waifs would wave 
theirs affably back and shout generous greetings. 

After a breakfast in the little cabin, eaten with keen 
appetites, Mr. Cameron, who was in a gay, boyish mood, 
joined the children’s play with Sid and Maud. Mrs. 
Strong cornered Elizabeth, whose work she admired, and 
began to talk art to her. And Cecil sat in the stern, 
dreamily content, watching the river and the sky. 


+ 


A few miles above Sleepy Hollow they anchored (by 
throwing a rope around a post) at a little boathouse on 
the east bank. 

**This is John’s and my home,” said Mr. Cameron, 
handing out his passengers with a cavalier’s flourish that 
delighted Sid. ‘‘Welcome to hall and _ bower, fair 
ladies !’’ 

A broad graveled path led up to the square stone 
house, through the quaint, old-fashioned gardens with 
their budding shrubberies and their beds of tulips and 
crocuses. The old hall was a gallery of fine old portraits 
and a very few well-chosen modern paintings. The upper 
rooms were rich in fine Colonial furniture as old as the 
house itself, and in tapestries brought from abroad. 

The girls found a rare delight in wandering over this 
old house, with its suggestion of stability and gentle 
breeding, and it was a surprise to all of them when the 
hour for luncheon arrived. They followed Mr. Cameron 





***The Girls of Camp Arcady’’ was begun in the November 
(1898) issue of the Journal. 


The brown eyes looked up into the blue ones, and the 
soft hands went out unconsciously to meet the two strong 
ones and be at rest there. 

At this moment Sid looked up from her ball and 
called impatiently, ‘‘I wanted Cis and Mr. Cameron to 
take a hand with us, and I declare they’ve gone off 
with those two children. Well, Maud and I will beat you 
and Raphael, Mrs. Strong. Come on!” 


+ 


Of course, since Cecil and Mr. Cameron were out of 
sight, we cannot tell just how their game progressed ; but 
Sid and Maud had beaten their opponents twice on the 
well-fought field when the wanderers hove in sight over 
the brow of the hill with the two children in front of them. 

‘*Come and have a game!” called Sid, excitedly ges- 
ticulating. ‘‘We have beaten two, and want a third. 
Come on!”’ 

‘*Too late,’ called back Mr. Cameron. ‘‘ We'll have 
to embark at once to get to the city to-night. But I’ll beat 
you the next time you come, Miss Sid—for this is to be 
only the first of a series of picnics, I hope.’’ 

Something in his voice made Sid look at him suspi- 
ciously, but she could make nothing of his quiet face. 
They followed him to the little launch rocking lazily at the 
water’s edge, garlanded and laden with flowers—a great 
bunch of apple blooms for Maud, brilliant tulips for Sid, 
for Raphael daffodils, and for Cecil loads of early sweet 
violets. 

The trip home was a very silent one. Sid and Maud 
tried to talk, but Raphael was studying the blaze of crim- 
son and purple and gold behind the western hills and the 
fiery reflection in the water. John was asleep with his 
head in Cecil’s lap. Mr. Cameron, at the end of the deck, 
seemed to find pleasant thoughts in the glowing river, for 
he smiled more than once as he watched its waves. So 
at last every one sank to silence under the spell of the 
changing sky and the gathering dusk. 

The stars were bright when they reached the city, and 
the impatient horses were tossing their heads and stamp- 
ing restlessly beside the wharf. , 

After the cordial ‘‘ good-night’’ and the long drive 
es, the girls, up in their lofty nest, had a little 
talk. 

“It seems like a fairy dream,’’ said Maud, arranging 
her flowers in Raphael’s great blue jar. ‘‘And next week 
I start for home. That seems like a dream, too—even a 
sweeter one.”’ 

‘*IT do hate to tear up,’’ said Sid pathetically, measur- 
ing with her eyes drapery and furniture as she softly 
rocked to and fro with Blanche nestled in her arms. 


come forward to con- 
gratulate her friend, 
smiled a little wistfully as she stroked the soft, brown hair. 

‘*T don’t think you would call your winter a failure, 
Cissy. It has not brought what you expected, but——”’ 

‘* Something better far,’’ said Cecilia, softly. 

** And the work Sid has found to do is so beautiful that 
I almost envy her,’’ added Raphael, with a happy smile. 

Sid nodded contentedly above the golden head, then 
said, with a gleam of mischief: ‘‘ To continue the moral 
reflections, there is Maud who has learned to be content 
with the simple and cheap things of life instead of strug- 
gling after the unattainable—spending her labor for that 
which satisfieth not. But I shall make a philanthropist of 
her yet. I'll have you for assistant in my ‘ Refuge for 
Young and Old,’ sweetheart, since you’ve given up art.”’ 

** And what will Raph do?”’ asked Cecil. 

‘* Go somewhere in the country and paint landscapes,”’ 
said Elizabeth, ‘‘and come baek next winter to my por- 
traits and studies. I have no home, so! can’t follow the 
example you set.”’ 

There was just a little quiver in the quiettones. Cecil’s 
hands went up to clasp the two that rested on her hair. 

‘*You shall have, dear,’’ she cried tenderly, drawing 
Raphael down beside her. ‘‘Come home with me. 
Mother will be so glad. She will love you, and pet you, 
and scold you as if you belonged to her, and I’ll share her 
with you. And you shall tramp and paint as much as 
ever you like. Come with me, Raphy ; do come!” 

And self-contained Raphael put her head down on 
Cecilia’s lap, saying like a tired child: ‘‘ How good that 
does sound! I’ll come. You see,’’ she added, with one 
hand out to Sid, ‘‘ I’ve learned my lesson, too. I know how 
to prize my loyal friends, and can be humble enough to 
accept the kindnesses I never can repay.”’ 


(THE END) 





Will begin in the next (April) issue. It is by Mrs. Charles Terry 
Collins, a new pen in fiction for the Journal, and stamps her as 
a strong, entertaining writer. The story is of a sweet, sprightly 
old lady who goes to a big college town to make a home for 
her student grandson. Their house at once becomes a centre 
for the undergraduates, and ‘‘Gram,"’ as she is affectionately 
called, is beloved by all the students. The boys’ enthusiasm 
becomes infectious, and ‘‘Gram”’ goes to the ball games and 
sports to applaud their victories; goes to a ‘‘ Prom.” ball and a 
dormitory tea—in fact, shares with keen enjoyment all their 
social diversions. She is so absorbed in these pleasures that she 
is blinded to a delightful courtship that is going on under her eyes. 
In the narrative she employs the students’ vernacular all uncon- 
scious of the funny incongruity of her so doing. This gives an 
exceedingly humorous side to the story. 
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(Author of ‘‘ Pembroke,” ‘‘ A Humble Romance,”’ 


* V—THEIR SECOND SUMMER 





. | HE Jamesons returned to Linnville the 
first of June. For some weeks we 
had seen indications of their com- 
ing. All through April and May 
repairs and improvements had been 
going on in their house. Some 
| time during the winter the Jamesons 
“| had purchased the old Wray place, 
“J and we felt that they were to be a 
permanent feature in our midst. 

The old Wray house had always been painted white, 
with green blinds, as were most of our village houses; 
now it was painted red, with blinds of a darker shade. 
When Louisa and I saw its bright walls through the bud- 
ding trees we were somewhat surprised, but thought it 
might look rather pretty when we became accustomed to 
it. Very few of the neighbors agreed with us, however ; 
they had been so used to seeing the walls of their dwell- 
ings white that this startled them almost as much as a 
change of color in their own faces would have done. 

‘* We might as well set up for red Injuns and done with 
it,’ said Mrs. Gregg one afternoon at the sewing circle. 
‘What anybody can want anything any prettier than a 
neat white house with green blinds for is beyond me.”’ 

+ 

Every month during the winter a letter had come to 
our literary society in care of the Secretary, who was my 
sister-in-law, Louisa Field. Louisa was always Secretary, 
because she was a school-teacher and was thought to have 
her hand in at that sort of work. Mrs. Jameson wrote a 
very kind, if it was a somewhat patronizing, sort of letter. 
She extended to us her very best wishes for our improve- 
ment and the widening of our spheres, and made numerous 
suggestions which she judged calculated to advance us 
in those respects. She recommended selections from 
Robert Browning to be read at our meetings, and she 
sent us some copies of explanatory and critical essays to 
be used in connection with them. She also in March 
sent us a copy of another lecture about the modern drama 
which she had herself written and delivered before her 
current literature club. With that she sent us some works 
of Ibsen and the Belgian writer, Maeterlinck, with the 
recommendation that we devote ourselves to the study of 
them at once, they being eminently calculated for the 
widening of our spheres. 

Flora Clark, who is the President of the society ; Mrs. 
Peter Jones, who is the Vice-President; Louisa, and I, 
who am the Treasurer, though there is nothing whatever 
to treasure, held a council over the books. We all agreed 
that while we were interested in them ourselves, though 
they were a strange savor to our mental palates, yet we 
would not read Mrs. Jameson’s letter concerning them to 
the society, nor advise the study of them. 

‘*], for one, don’t like to take the responsibility of giving 
the women of this village such reading,’’ said Flora Clark. 
“It may be improving and widening, and it certainly is 
interesting, and there are fine things in it, but it does not 
seem to me that it would be wise to take it into the society 
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*** The Jamesons in the Country’ was begun in the November 
1898) issue of the Journal. 
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., [HE JAMESONS IN THE COUNTRY _, 
By Mary l. Wilkins 


‘Neighborhood Types,”’ 
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Jerome: 


when I consider some of the members. I would just as 
soon think of asking them to tea and giving them nothing 
but olives and Russian caviare, which, I understand, hardly 
anybody likes at first. I never tasted them myself. We 
know what the favorite diet of this village is, and as long 
as we Can eat it ourselves it seems to me it is safer than to 
try something which we may like and everybody else 
starve on, and I guess we haven’t exhausted some of the 
older, simpler things, and that there is some nourishment to 
be gotten out of them yet for all of us. It is better for us 
all to eat bread and butter and pie than for two or three of 
us to eat the olives and caviare, and the rest to have to sit 
gnawing their forks and spoons.”’ 

Mrs. Peter Jones, who is sometimes thought of for the 
President instead of Flora, bridled a little. ‘1 suppose 
you think that these books are above the ladies of this 
village,’’ said she. 

‘*1 don’t know as I think they are so much above as 
too far to one side,’”’ said Flora. ‘‘Sometimes it’s longi- 
tude, and sometimes it’s latitude that separates people. | 


don’t know but we are just as far from Ibsen and 
Maeterlinck as they are from us.’’ 
Louisa and | thought Flora might be right. At all 


events, we did not wish to set ourselves up in opposition 
to her. We never carried the books into the society, and 
we never read Mrs. Jameson’s letter about them, though 
we did feel somewhat guilty, especially as we reflected 
that Flora had never forgotten the affair of the jumbles, 
and might possibly have allowed her personal feelings to 
influence her. 

‘‘[ should feel very sorry,’’ said Louisa to me, ‘if we 
were preventing the women of this village from improv- 
ing themselves.” 

“Well, we can wait until next summer, and let Mrs. 
Jameson take the responsibility. I don’t want to be the 
means of breaking up the society, for one,’’ said I. 

‘* However, when Mrs. Jameson finally arrived in June, 
she seemed to be on a slightly different tack, so to speak, 
of improvement. She was not so active in our literary 
society and our sewing circle as she had been the sum- 
mer before, but now, her own sphere having possibly 
enlarged, she had designs upon the village in the abstract. 

y 

Hannah Bell came over from the West Corners to open 
the house for them, and at five o’clock we saw the Grover 
stage rattle past with their trunks on top, and Grandma 
Cobb and the girls and Cobb looking out of the windows. 
Mrs. Jameson, being delicate, was, of course leaning 
back, exhausted with her journey. Jonas Martin, who 
had been planting the garden, was out at the gate of the 
Wray house to help the driver carry in the trunks, and 
Hannah Bell was there too. 

Louisa and I had said that it seemed almost too bad 
not to have some one of the village women go there and 
welcome them, but we did not know how Mrs. H. 
Boardman Jameson might take it, and nobody dared go. 
Mrs. White said that she would have been glad to make 
some of her cream biscuits and send them over, but she 
knew that Mrs. Jameson would not eat them, of course, 
and she did not know whether she would like any of the 
others to, and might think it a liberty. 

So nobody did anvthing but watch. It was not an hour 
after the stage coach arrived before we saw Grandma 


‘WE SAW POOR HARRIET ALSO TURN TO 
HIM, AND WE JUDGED THAT SHE, AS WELL AS 
HER MOTHER, WAS BEGGING HIM TO GO" 


Cobb coming up the road. We did not know whether 
she was going to Amelia Powers’ or Mrs. Jones’, or to our 
house, but she turned in at our gate. 

We went tothe door to mect her, and J must say she 
did seem glad to see us, and we were glad to see her, 
In a very short time we knew all that had happened in the 
Jameson family since they had left Linnville, and with no 
urging, and witly even some reluctance on our part. It 
did not seem quite right for us to know how much Mrs. 
Jameson had paid her dressmaker for making her purple 

atin, and still less so for us to know that she had not paid 

for the making of her black lace net and the girls’ organdy 
muslins, though she had been dunned three time The 
knowledge was also forced upon us that all these fine new 
clothes were left in New York, since the shabby old ones 
must be worn out in the country, and that Harriet had 
cried because she could not bring some of her pretty 
gowns with her. 

“Her mother does not think that there is any chance 
of her making a match here, and she had better save 
them up till next winter. Dress docs make so much dif- 
ference in a girl’s prospects, you know,’’ said Grandma 
Cobb shrewdly. 

I thought of poor Harry Liscom, and how sorry his 
little sweetheart must have felt not to be able to show 
herself in her pretty dresses to him. However, I was 
exceedingly glad to hear that she had cried, because it 
argued well for Harry, and looked as if she had not 
found another lover more to her mind in New York. 

+ 

Indeed, Grandma Cobb informed us presently as to that. 
‘Harriet does not seem to find anybody,’’ said she. 
“‘T suppose it is because H. Boardman lost his money ; 
young men are so careful nowadays.”’ 

Grandma Cobb stayed to tea with us that night 
supper hour came, and of course we asked her. 

Grandma Cobb owned with the greatest frankness that 
she should like to stay. ‘‘ There isn’t a thing to eat at 
our house but hygienic biscuits and eggs,’’ said she. 
‘*My daughter wrote Hannah not to cook anything until 
we came; Hannah would have made some cake and pie, 
otherwise. I tell my daughter I have got so far along in 
life without living on hygienic food, and I am not going 
to begin. I want to get a little comfort out of the taste 
of my victuals, and my digestion is as good as hers, in 
spite of all her fussing. For my _ part,’’ continued 
Grandma Cobb, who had at times an almost coarsely 
humorous method of expressing herself, ‘1 believe in 
not having your mind on your inwards any more than 
you can possibly help. I believe the best way to get 
along with them is to act as if they weren't there.”’ 

After Grandma Cobb went home, as late as nine 
o’clock, I saw a clinging, shadowy couple stroll past our 
house, and knew it was Harrict Jameson and Harry, as 
did Louisa, and our consciences began to trouble us again. 

‘I feel like a traitor to Caroline and to Mrs. Jameson 
sometimes,’’ said I. 

‘*Well, maybe that is better than to be traitor to true 
love,’’ said Louisa, which did sound rather sentimental. 

The next morning about eleven o’clock Mrs. Jameson 
came in, and we knew at once that she was, so to speak, 
fairly rampant in the field of improvement for our good, 
or rather the good of the village, for, as I said before, she 
was now resolved upon the welfare of the village at large, 
and not that of individuals or even societies. 

‘*T consider that my own sphere has been widened this 
winter,’’ said Mrs. Jameson, and Louisa and I regarded 
her with something like terror. Flora Clark said, when 
she heard that remark of Mrs. Jameson’s, that she felt, for 
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her part, as if a kicking horse had got out of the pasture, 
and there was no knowing where he would stop. 

We supposed that it must be an evidence of Mrs. 
Jameson’s own advance in improvement that she had 
adopted such a singular costume, according to our ideas. 
She was dressed no longer in the rich fabrics which had 
always aroused our admiration, but, instead, wore a gown 
of brown cloth cut short enough to expose her les, 
which were, however, covered with brown gaiters made 
of cloth like her dress. She wore a shirt-waist of brown 
silk, and a little cutaway jacket. Mrs. Jameson looked as 
if she were attired for age the wheel, but that was a 
form of exercise to which she was by no means partial 
either for herself or for her daughters. I could never un- 
derstand just why she was not partial to wheeling. Wheels 
were not as fashionable then as now, but Mrs. Jameson 
was always quite up with, if not in advance of, her age. 


+ 


Neither of us admired her in this costume. « Mrs. 
Jameson was very stout, and the short skirt was not, to our 
way of thinking, becoming. 5 

“Don’t you think that I have adopted a very sensible 
and becoming dress for country wear?’’ said she, and 
Louisa and I did not know what to say. We did not wish 
to be untruthful and we disliked to be impolite. Finally, 
Louisa said faintly that she thought it must be very con- 
venient for wear in muddy weather, and I| echoed her. 

‘*Of course, you don’t have to hold it up at all,’’ said I. 

“It is the only costume for wear in the country,’’ said 
Mrs. Jameson, *‘and I hope to have all the women in 
Linnville wearing it before the summer is over.”’ 

Louisa and I glanced at each other in dismay. I think 
that we both had mental pictures of some of the women 
whom we knew in that costume. Some of our good, 
motherly, village faces, with their expressions of homely 
dignity and Christian decorousness, ~~e at us from 
under that jaunty English walking-hat, in lieu of their 
sober bonnets, presented themselves to our imaginations, 
and filled us with amusement and consternation. 

**Only think how Mrs. Sim White would look,”’ Louisa 
said after Mrs. Jameson had gone, and we both saw Mrs. 
White going down the street in that costume indicative of 
youthful tramps over long stretches of road, and mad 
spins on wheels, instead of her nice, softly falling black 
cashmere skirts covering decently her snowy stockings 
and her cloth congress boots, and we shuddered. 

““Of course, she would have to wear gaiters like Mrs. 
Jameson,”’ said Louisa, ‘‘ but it would be dreadful.”’ 

‘Well, there’s one comfort,’’ said I; ‘‘ Mrs. White will 
never wear it.’’ 

‘*Nor anybody else,’’ said Louisa. 

Still we did feel a little nervous about it; there is never 
any estimating the influence of areformer. However, we 
were sure of ourselves. Louisa and I agreed that we 
never would be seen out in any such costume. Not very 
many in the village were. There were a few women, who 
were under the influence of Mrs. Jameson, who did cut 
off some of their old dresses and make themselves some 
leggins with hers for a pattern. After their housework 
was done they started off for long tramps with strides of 
independence and defiance, but they did not keep it up 
very long; none of them after Mrs. Jameson went away. 
To tell the truth, most of the women in our village had so 
much work to do, since they kept no servants, that they 
could not take many ten-mile walks, no matter what 
length skirts they wore. However, many wore the short 
ones while doing housework, which was very sensible. 
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During that morning call Mrs. Jameson, besides the 
reformed costume, advocated another innovation which 
fairly took our breaths away. She was going to beautify 
the village. We had always considered the village beau- 
tiful as it was, and we bridled a little at that. 

“There is scarcely a house in this village which is 
overgrown with vines,” said she. ‘‘Il am going to intro- 
duce vines.”’ 

Louisa ventured to say that she thought vines very 
pretty, but she knew some people objected to them on the 
score of spiders, and also thought that they were bad for 
the paint. We poor, frugal village folk have always to 
consider whether beauty will trespass on utility, and con- 
sequently dollars and cents. There are many innocent 
slaves to Mammon in our midst. 

Mrs. Jameson sniffed in her intensely scornful way. 
“Spiders and paint!” said she. “I am going to have 
the houses of this village vine-clad. It is time that the 
people were educated in beauty.”’ 

‘*People won’t like it if she does go to planting vines 
around their houses without their permission, even if she 
does mean well,’’ said Louisa after she had gone. 

‘** She never will dare to without their permission,”’ said 
I, but I wondered while I spoke, and Louisa laughed. 

‘*Don’t you be too sure of that,’’ said she, and she 
was right. 

Permission in a few cases Mrs. Jameson asked, and in 
the rest she assumed it. Old Jonas Martin ransacked the 
woods for vines—clematis and woodbine—then he, with 
Mrs. Jameson to superintend, set them out around our 
village houses. The calm insolence of benevolence with 
which Mrs. Jameson did this was inimitable. People 
actually did not know whether to be furious or amused at 
this liberty taken with their property. They saw with 
wonder Mrs. Jameson, with old penne following laden 
with vines and shovel, also the girls and Cobb, who had 
been pressed, however unwillingly, into service, taggin 
behind trailing with woodbine and clematis; they stoo 
by and saw their house-banks dug up and the vines set, 
and in most cases said never a word. If they did expos- 
tulate Mrs. Jameson only directed Jonas where to put the 
next vine, and assured the bewildered owner of the prem- 
ises that he would in time thank her. 


> 
However, old anon often took the irate individual 
aside for a consolatory word. ‘‘Lord a-massy, don’t ye 


worry,’’ old Jonas would say with a sly grin; ‘“‘ ye know 
well enough that there won’t a blamed one of the things 
take root without nosunan’ manure ; might as well humor 
her long as she’s sot on ’t.’’ 

Then old Jonas would wink slowly with a wink of inef- 
fable humor. There was no mistaking the fact that old 
Jonas was getting a deal of solid enjoyment out of the 
situation. He had had a steady, hard grind of existence, 
and was for the first time seeing the point of some of 
those jokes of life for which his natural temperament had 
given him a relish. He acquired in those days a quizzical 
cock to his right eyebrow, and a comically confidential 
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quirk to his mouth, which were in themselves enough to 
provoke a laugh. 

Mrs. Jameson, however, did not confine herself in her 
efforts for the wholesale decoration of our village to the 
planting of vines around our house-walls, and there were, 
In one or two cases, serious consequences. 

When, thinking that corn-cockles and ox-eyed daisies 
would be a charming combination at the sides of the 
country road, she caused them to be sowed, and thereby 
introduced them into Jonas Green’s wheatfield, he expos- 
tulated in forcible terms and threatened a suit for damages, 
and when she caused a small — of promising youn 
hemlocks to be removed from Eben Betts’ woodland a 
set out in the sandy lot in which the schoolhouse stands, 
without leave or license, it was generally conceded that 
she had exceeded her privileges as a public benefactress. 

I said at once there would be trouble when Louisa came 
home and told me about it. 

‘The schoolhouse looks as if it were set in a shad 

rove,”’ said she, ‘and is ever so pretty. The worst of it 
is, of course, the trees won’t grow in that sand hill.” 

“The worst of it is, if she has taken those trees without 
leave or license, as I suspect, Eben Betts will not take it 
as a joke,” said I, and | was right. 

Mr. H. Boardman Jameson had to pay a ey sum to 
Eben Betts to hush the matter up, and the trees soon 
withered and were cut up for firewood for the schoolhouse. 
People blamed old Jonas Martin somewhat for his share of 
this transaction, arguing that he ought not to have yielded to 
Mrs. Jameson in such a dishonest transaction, even in the 
name of philanthropy, but he defended himself, saying : 
“It’s easy ’nough to talk, but I’d like to see any of ye 
stand up agin that woman. When she gits headed it’s 
either git out from under foot or git knocked over.’”’ 
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Mrs. Jameson not only strove to establish improvements 
in our midst, but she attacked some of our time-honored 
institutions, one against which she directed all the force of 
her benevolent will being our front doors. Louisa and I 
had always made free with our front door, as had some 
others ; but, generally speaking, people in our village used 
their front doors only for weddings, funerals and parties. 
The side doors were thought to be good enough for ordi- 
nary occasions, and we never dreamed, when dropping in 
for a neighborly call, of approaching any other. Mrs. H. 
tagged me eg resolved to do away with this state of 
things, and also with our sacred estimate of the best 
parlors, which were scarcely opened from one year’s end 
to the other, and seemed redolent of past grief and joy, 
with no dilution by the every-day occurrences of life. 
Mrs. Jameson completely ignored the side door, marched 
boldly upon the front one, and compelled the mistress to 
open it to herresolute knocks. Once inside, she advanced 
straight upon the sacred precincts of the best parlor, and 
seated herself in the chilly, best rocking-chair with the air 
of one who usurps a throne, asking with her manner of 
sweet authority if the blinds could not be opened and the 
sun let in, as it felt damp to her and she was very suscep- 
tible to dampness. It was told, on good authority, that in 
some cases she even threw open the blinds and windows 
herself while the person who admitted her was calling 
other members of the family. 

It was also reported that she had on several occasions 
marched straight up to a house which she had no design 
of entering, thrown open the parlor blinds and admitted 
the sunlight, with its fading influence on the best carpet, 
and then proceeded down the street with the bearing of 
triumphant virtue. It was related that in a number of 
instances the indignant housewife, on entering her best 
parlor, found that the sun had been streaming in there all 
day, right on the carpet. 

Mrs. Jameson also waged fierce war on another custom 
dear to the average village heart, and held sacred, as 
everything should be which is innocently dear to one’s 
kind, by all who did not exactly approve of it. 

In many of our village parlors, sometimes in the guest 
chambers when there had been many deaths in the family, 
hung the framed coffin-plates and faded funeral wreaths 
of departed dear ones. Now and then there was a 
wreath of wool flowers, a triumph of domestic art, which 
encircled the coffin-plate instead of the original funeral 
garland. Mrs. pee set herself to work to abolish 
this grimly pathetic New England custom with all her 
might. She did everything but actually tear them from 
our walls. That, even in her fiery zeal of improvement, she 
did not quite dare attempt. She made them a constant 
theme of conversation at sewing circle and during her 
neighborly calls. She spoke of the custom quite openl 
as grewsome and barbarous, but I must say without muc 
effect. Mrs. Jameson found certain strongholds of long- 
established customs among us which were impregnable 
to open rancor or ridicule, and that was one of them. 
The coffin-plates and the funeral wreaths continued to 
hang in the parlors and chambers. 

Once Flora Clark told Mrs. Jameson to her face, in the 
sewing circle, when she had been talking for a good hour 
about the coffin-plates, declaring them to be grewsome 
and shocking, that, for her part, she did not care for 
them, did not have one in her house—though every one 
of her relations were dead and she might have her walls 
covered with them—but she believed in respecting those 
who did, and it seemed to her that, however much any- 
body felt called upon to interfere with the ways of the 
living, the relics of the dead should be left alone. Flora 
concluded by saying that it seemed to her that if the 
Linnville folks let Mrs. Jameson’s bean-pots alone she 
might keep her hands off their coffin-plates. 
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Mrs. Jameson was quite unmoved even by that. She 
said that Miss Clark did not realize, as she would do 
were her sphere wider, the incalculable harm that such a 
false standard of art might do in a community: that it 
might even pervert the morals. 

“IT guess if we don’t have anything to hurt our morals 
any worse than our coffin-plates we shall do,” returned 
Flora. She said afterward that she felt just like digging 
up some of her own coffin-plates and having them framed 
and hung up, and asking Mrs. Jameson to tea. c 

All through June and a part of July Louisa and I had 
seen the clandestine courtship between Harry Liscom 
and Harriet Jameson going on. We could scarcely help 
it. We kept wondering wh; neither Caroline Liscom 
nor Mrs. Jameson seemed aware of it. Of course, Mrs. 
Jameson was so occupied with the village welfare that it 
might account for it in her case, but we were surprised 
that Caroline was so blinded. We both of us thought 
that she would be very much averse to the match, from 
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her well-known opinion of the Jamesons, and it proved 
that she was. Everybody talked so much about Harry 
and his courtship of Harriet that it seemed incredible 
that Caroline should not hear of it, even if she did not 
see anything herself to awaken suspicion. We did not 
take into consideration the fact that a strong-minded 
woman like Caroline Liscom has difficulty in believing 
anything which she does not wish to be true, and that her 
will stands in her own way. 

However, on Wednesday of the second week of July 
both she and Mrs. Jameson had their eyes opened per- 
force. It was a beautiful moonlight evening, and Louisa 
and I were sitting at the windows looking out and chat- 
ting peacefully. Little Alice had gone to bed, and we 

not lit the lamp, it was so pleasant in the moonlight. 
hae me about half-past eight o’clock, two figures 
strolled by, and we knew who t were. 

“Tt is st e to me that Grandma Cobb does not find 
it out, if Mrs. Jameson is too wrapped up in her own affairs 
and with grafting ours into them,’’said Louisa thoughtfully. 
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I remarked that I should not be surprised if she did 
know, and it turned out afterward that it was so. 
Grandma Cobb had known all the time, and Harriet had 
gone through her room to get to the back stairs, down 
which she stole to meet Harry. 

The young couple had aot tole long past when a stout, 
tall figure went hurriedly by with an angry flirt of skirts— 
short ones. 

**Oh, dear, that is Mrs. Jameson!’’ cried Louisa. 

We waited breathless. Harry and Harriet could have 

one no farther than the grove, for in a very short time 

ck they all came, Mrs. Jameson leading—almost pull- 
ing—along her daughter, and Harry pressing close at her 
side, with his arm half extended as if to protect his 
sweetheart. Mrs. Jameson kept turning and addressing 
him ; we could hear the angry clearness of her voice, 
though we could not dintiageieh many words, and finally 
when they were almost past we saw poor Harriet also 
turn to him, and we judged that she, as well as her 
mother, was begging him to go, for he directly caught 
her hand, gave it a kiss, said something which we almost 
caught, to the effect that shie must not be afraid—he 
would take care that all came out right—and was gone. 

**Oh, dear,’’ sighed Louisa, and I echoed her. I did 
pity the poor young things. 

To our surprise, and ~ af to our dismay, it was not long 
before we saw Mrs. Jameson hurrying back, and she 
turned in at our gate. 

Louisa jumped and lighted the lamp, and I set the 
rocking-chair for Mrs. Jameson. 

‘‘No, I can’t sit down,’’ said she waving her hand. 
‘*T am too much disturbed to sit down,’’ but even as she 
said that she did drop into the rocking-chair. Louisa 
said afterward that Mrs. Jameson was one who always 
would sit down during all the vicissitudes of life, no 
matter how hard she took them. 

Mrs. Jameson was very much disturbed; we had never 
seen her calm superiority so shaken; it actually seemed 
as if she realized for once that she was not quite the peer 
of circumstances, as Louisa said. 

‘*Il wish to inquire if you have known long of this 
shameful clandestine love affair of my daughter’s?”’ 
said she, and Louisa and I were nonplused. We did not 
know what to say. Luckily, Mrs. Jameson did not wait 
for an answer; she went on to pour her grievance into 
our ears, without even stopping to be sure whether they 
were sympathizing ones or not. 

‘‘My daughter cannot marry into one of these village 
families,’’ said she, without apparently the slightest con- 
sideration of the fact that we were a village family. ‘‘ My 
daughter has been very differently brought up. I have 
other views for her; it is impossible; it must be under- 
stood at once that I will not have it.”’ 

Mrs. Jameson was still talking, and Louisa and | listen- 
ing with more of dismay than sympathy, when who should 
walk in but Caroline Liscom herself. 

She did not knock; she never does; she opened the 
door with no warning whatsoever, and stood there. 

Louisa turned pale, and I know I must have. I could 
not command my voice, though I tried hard to keep calm. 

I said ‘‘Good-morning,’’ when it should have been 
‘*Good-evening,’’ and placed Alice’s little chair, in 
which she could not by any possibility sit, for Caroline. 

‘*No, I don’t want to sit down,’’ said Caroline, and 
she kept her word better than Mrs. Jameson. She turned 
directly to the latter. ‘‘I have just been over to your 
house,” said she, ‘‘and they told me that you had come 
over here. I want to say something to you, and that is, 
I don’t want my son to marry your daughter, and I will 
never give my consent to it—never, never.’’ 
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Mrs. Jameson’s face was a study. For a minute she 
had not a word to say; she only gasped. Finally she 
spoke. ‘‘ You can be no more unwilling to have your son 
marry my daughter than I am to have my daughter marry 
your son,”’ said she. 

Then Caroline said something unexpected. ‘I would 
like to know what you have against my son, as fine a 
ae man as there is anywhere about, I don’t care who 

e is,’’ said she. 

And Mrs. Jameson said something unexpected. ‘I 
should like to inquire what you have against my 
daughter ?’’ said she. 

‘Well, I'll tell you one thing,’’ returned Caroline; 
‘she doesn’t know enough to keep a doll-baby’s house, 
and she ain’t neat.” 

Mrs. Jameson choked ; it did not seem as if she could 
reply in her usual manner to such a plain statement of 
objections. She and Caroline glared at each other a 
minute, then to our great relief, for no one wants her 
house turned into the seat of war, Caroline simply 
repeated, ‘‘I shall never give my consent to have my 
son marry your daughter,’’ and went out. 

Mrs. Jameson did not stay long after that. She rose, 
saying that her nerves were very much shaken, and that 
she felt it sad that all her efforts for the welfare and 
improvement of the village should have ended in this, 
and bade us a mournful good-evening and left. 

Louisa and I had an impression that she held us in 
some way responsible, and we could not see why, though 
I did reflect guiltily how I had asked the lovers into my 
house that October night. Louisa and I agreed that, take 
it altogether, we had never seen so much mutual love 
and mutual scorn in two families. 


(CONCLUSION IN APRIL JOURNAL) 
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FIFTEEN GOOD MANTELS AND FIREPLACES 


Selected from Photographs Taken in All Parts of the Country 





, P . , P This Cambridge, Massachusetts, hall ingle-nook is successful. 
A fireplace built of boulders, with brick backs and jambs, which, The simple, low brick arch is good, and the seat, with shelving for a 


with the simple seat and low, diamond-paned windows, makes a 4 fe gy 0 : 
} nee T eas »w books, makes this hall more than : "re passageway 
most inviting corner. The beamed ceiling adds to the effect. ’ ore than a mere passageway. 
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A pretty idea, from a Boston house, for a corner brick fireplace, 
taking up almost no room, and fitting in the corner as if it grew 
there. ‘The double shelf is an attractive feature. 








An ingle-nook for studio or billiard-room, of simple brick con- A charming room in a Cambridge, Massachusetts, house, with a 
struction, but with a wealth of detail in iron cranes and other Colonial fireplace which shows the proper use of a veined marble to put a fireplace in an out-of-the-w: 
accessories. The tile work above the shelf adds to the effect. facing with brick backs and jambs, and tile hearth, It also shows an attractive use of Roman brick. 


- 
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A stone chimney with fireplaces opening two ways in the middle This recessed fireplace in the dining-room of a Jamaica Plain, A rough stone and brick fireplace at Wayne, Pennsylvania, 
of the room or rooms is certainly a novelty. The scheme might be Massachusetts, house is particularly desirable, as it does not inter which cuts off no view. This fireplace, set in a bay window, has 
advantageously adopted in cabins in the woods. fere with the comfort of those at the table. The tiling is effective. much to commend it; it makes a fine reading alcove. 


This Kennebunk Port, Maine, cabin fireplace is built of rough Another good idea for a dining-room fireplace, with its Dutch tiles The use of ordinary hard bricks, and the many varieties of speckled 
stones, free from all tool marks, and seems the natural type. The and metal hood above the head, the slanting cupboards giving bricks for fireplaces, is deservedly growing in favor, and this one, 
hearth is built of pebbles with a border of flat brook stones, necessary shelf room. This is from a New York house. built without the use of moulded bricks, is sensible and attractive. 


This West Newton, Massachusetts, dining-room, with its quaint This hall, which is evidently as much a living-room as a hall, has a ne, W ith double she if of be nie pate 
cupboards and shelves, is full of suggestions for effective treatment. massive rock-face stone fireplace with heavy projecting hood. ; rhe mparatively rough material, 
The fireplace in one corner is quite admissible in such a room. seats around the corners of the fireplace improve the appearance 
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ISABEL ALDERDICE MALLON 


Born IN BALTIMORE, JULY 13, 1857 
DiED IN NEW York«K City, DECEMBER 27, 1898 


SHE SLEEPS 


IS GIVEN to some to live a full lifetime in a 
very few years. And this was ordained for 
Isabel Alderdice Sloan. From the time of her 
coming she counted but one more than twoscore 
years as we count life. But she lived in that 
short time a life of romance, of ease and hard- 
ship, of pleasure and sorrow, such as come to 
but few women in a life much fuller in years. 
When she was born, in Baltimore, on July 13, 
1857, it was to come into a home of Southern 
comfort. She was a beam of merry sunshine, 
and the parents showed their love for the child 
by giving her a careful education at Ingleside Academy, 
near Catonsville, in Maryland. She was alert as a child: 
she loved her books; she fully compensated her teachers. 
Happy and care-free, she danced in and out of the hearts 
of many. But into one heart she danced and its owner 
held her. He was a great, strong, handsome boy—just 
as much a boy as she was a girl. She was only eighteen 
and William Plummer Mallon not much older. But they 
loved one another—impetuously, romantically. ‘‘ We 
were too young—much too young,”’ said the woman in after 
years. Thusthoughtthe parents, too. But the wisdom of 
parents prevails all too little in such cases, unfortunately. 
And so they were married. ‘This was in 1875. 
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Witt her husband the girl-wife lived those sweet 
Elysian honeymoon days which sink so deep into 
the heart and memory. Then they went to New York, and 
real life began. And very real it proved for the young 
bride! Reverses came to her parents, and while the father 
remained in Baltimore to battle anew the mother came at 
the beckoning of her daughter, whose cheery hopefulness 
and bright spirits made glad the fainting heart of the 
little mother. Soon there came need of all the cheeriness 
of the brave girl. The young husband fell ill. It was 
apparent that the illness would be a long one, and even 
then most likely prove fatal at the end. The mother’s 
heart was saddened. But the daughter took courage. 
It all depended on her now. There was no one else. 
She turned her eyes to the big world outside of her door. 
Out into that world she went, brave of heart. For many 
days she sought work, only to come home at night with 
empty hands to the stricken husband and the anxious 
mother. But however the young wife felt at heart, she 
was always outwardly cheerful and full of hope. At last 
she found something for her pen to do. It brought her 
only eight dollars per week. But it was riches to the 
little family, and when the income was increased to ten 
dollars hope sprang anew into the heart of the brave little 
woman. Each day she went out, leaving her heart in the 
little apartment. But she struggled on, until finally her 
husband became too ill for her to leave, and she worked 
at his bedside. Her employers were then The Butterick 
Publishing Company, and, considerately, they permitted 
her to remain at home and do her work. And never 
did she slight it. With one hand soothing the invalid, 
she wrote and toiled with the other. It was a long and 
hard fight. But finally the double care ceased, and she 
laid away the remains of her husband of seven years. 
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ET it was still to be a fight for three. The little mother 
at her side was not her only anxiety. Her father, 
struggling under reverses in Baltimore, was not forgotten. 
So Mrs. Mallon resumed her work with renewed vigor, and 
her reward came. Gradually the little income grew. But 
with it the years of the parents increased, and the desire 
to provide those comforts so sweet to ripening age inspired 
her to further effort. She looked around at the superficial 
life floating on the surface of the city in which she lived, 
and she determined to portray it. She veiled her identity 
by abbreviating her grandmother’s name of ‘‘ Barbara,’ 
and the ‘‘ Bab’”’ of newspaper fame came into being. Her 
clever handling of what she saw around her soon forced 
upon her a broadening of this branch of her writing. And 
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sofrom the columns of the single newspaper in New York in 
which she started she soon found her work spread in other 
directions. Finally, eighty-three different papers through- 
out the country, by the ‘‘ syndicate ’’ method, printed her 
work each week. All this meant comfort for her depend- 
ents and less anxiety of mind for herself. Yet, while she 
was happy with what the results meant to those for whom 
the work was started and done, her heart craved for a 
different and truer expression of herself. 


7. 


T WAS at this point that THe Lapies’ HoME JouRNAL 
felt the ol of a helpful department for girls—a 
department of consultation on all questions appertaining 
to a girl’s life. No woman in the mind of the editor was 
so well fitted for the work as Mrs. Mallon. Long before 
the years of girlhood had passed circumstances had made 
of her a woman. She knew the flower days of girlhood : 
she had experienced the joy and pain of love. She knew 
that womanly devotion which centres itself upon one man 
in a world of men. She knew the feelings which ripen 
women: which transform them, almost in a day, from 
girlhood to womanhood. She had tasted of sorrow: she 
knew what reverses meant to a carefully bred girl. She 
knew what it meant to defeat circumstances. She knew 
what it was to be alone in a great city. She had smiled 
and she had wept. And she had that God-given quality 
of being sympathetic. So she was chosen for the work, 
and with gladness and delight she took hold of it. She 
was already the Mrs. Mallon of the fashion work of the 
JourRNAL. She wished, therefore, that a new personality 
should be born with her new work, and so the name of 
‘*Ruth Ashmore’’ was chosen. ‘‘ Ruth,’’ she said, “is 
my heart: it belongs to the girls who are troubled. She 
is sacred: she is my inner self. Don’t give her to the 
world.’’ And thus, so far as it was possible with a name 
destined to become so famous, the real identity behind the 
pseudonym was kept unknown, save to a very few, in 
deference to the expressed desire of its creator. 
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T= work which for nine years has been done behind 
the signature of ‘‘ Ruth Ashmore,’’ and the results 
accomplished, will never be known. From the inception 
of the work the good influence began, until at the last it 
had grown almost beyond belief. During those years 
there came to Mrs. Mallon upward of seventy-five 
thousand letters from girls and women in every part of 
the world. But the work never grew beyond her in- 
terest. Frequently it attained proportions beyond the 
bounds of physical ability. But although illness came 
to her, and to those closest to her, she never neglected 
the letters of ‘‘my girls,’’ as she always called her 
readers and correspondents. They became her chief 
anxiety and her life. Again and again some word of 
cheer, some message of hope from her pen to some 
despondent girl went from a bed of suffering and illness. 
Hundreds of her letters during the last two years of her 
life were dictated, while ill in bed, to the little mother 
at her bedside, or to her secretary. Nothing caused 
her more keen anxiety in those days of illness than the 
feeling that some of her ‘ girls’? would be looking for 
some word from her which they did not receive. Often 
she would have her bed strewn with letters when she 
should have been resting. With not less than two hundred 
girls and mothers she sustained a regular correspondence. 
These were invariably those who were suffering what she 
had suffered, and to such she gave all that was in her 
heart, her experience, and ofttimes all that was in her 
purse. She was generously good. She lived for those in 
trouble, and no woman has been the light and savior to 
so many despondent, self-supporting girls as she whom 
they knew and loved as ‘‘ Ruth Ashmore.”’ 
ATURALLY, the success of her work brought its rewards 
to her. She fitted up homelike apartments in New 
York, and there she lived with her mother. She loved 
life. She loved her friends, and she loved beautiful things. 
And with these she surrounded herself. She lived in an 
atmosphere of books, pictures, flowers, and all dainty 
womanly things. Her rooms were filled with them. She 
had hosts of friends, and the best of these she delighted 
to have at her board. Her pleasure was greatest as the 
hostess of a cheery little dinner party in her cozy “‘ flat.’ 
Always bright, ever cheerful, invariably full of vivacity, 
people delighted to come to her. She was always ready 
to give of herself, and she always gave more than she got. 
But if the little ‘‘ flat’? held merry parties of friends, the 
big cheery log-fire of her sitting-room was also constantly 
the scene of confidential little talks with girls and women 
who were fighting the battle for bread and for recognition. 
She never condoled with those to whom the skies looked 
gray or who had come toa blank wall. ‘There was sym- 
pathy in the heart, but in what she said there was always 
a story of herself when she stood exactly in the same 
spot. Then she would tell her listener how she had 
worked, step by step, until after a little the skies bright- 
ened and life grew good to her. And no one listened to 
the cheery little woman at her own fireside without getting 
strength from her, and, going out into the world, feeling 
better and stronger because of her words. And so this 
brave littke woman lived and worked. 


ND yet all the time while she made the skies seem 
brighter over the heads of others, sorrows and 
anxieties were thick about her own life. The father grew 
feeble and must be looked after. And then he passed 
away. The blow was a severe one to his widow, and 
again the daughter became nurse and writer as she had 
been years before. Frail herself, she nevertheless gave 
all she had to the life now closest to her. And after 
a while she was rewarded by seeing health come back 
to the little mother. But the strain of years had left its 
mark upon her own health. No one can have the heart- 
strings so repeatedly strained without feeling the tension. 
Little by litthe her duties were lessened, until only her 
‘Ruth Ashmore ’”’ work remained. To this she held on 
with a love and affection before which argument of friends 
was powerless. The days were different to her only as 
she was stronger one day than another. But each day 
had its ill. Yet she pluckily worked on. She would not 
give up, and when in September last it was found impera- 
tive to stop all original writing, she still clung to the 
letters of her ‘‘girls.’’ Sick, and in bed, she wrote and 
dictated. All pleadings were for naught that she should 
rest. ‘‘ Not the letters from my girls, please. Let me 
have those. Just those,’’ was her appeal. 
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LREADY the brave little soul had withstood much. But 
the hardest blow was stilltocome. The little mother 
for whom she had so unceasingly toiled, and who had 
become so large a part of her life, was destined to fall ill. 
And in the twilight hours of an early October day she 
passed away. The daughter’s grief was keen. She was 
alone, for her two brothers were in distant cities. It 
was not strange that she could not rally. It was a blow 
to which strong men would succumb. And she was a 
frail littke woman! But she mustered a patience, a calm 
resignation that was wonderful. Yet She had 
fought bravely. She had proved bigger than every cir- 
cumstance which confronted her. But this was so dif- 
ferent. Her mother: her faithful companion: her chum: 
her all, was gone. Poor, tired littkesoul! The frail hands 
were no longer able to meet their last work : the brave 
heart could scarcely respond. She was tired! 





“For Iam weary, and am overwrought 
With too much toil, with too much care distraught, 
SS Lay thy soft hand upon my brow and cheek 
O peaceful Sleep !”’ 


For ten weeks she kept up the struggle which for more 
than a score of years she had so heroically braved. At 
times she rallied, and then she would once more be her 
cheerful self. She pleaded for the letters from her ‘‘girls,’’ 
and they were given her in moderation. The pen had still 
that wondrously gentle touch, that remarkable genius of 
making a tear ora smile. And during those last weeks 
hundreds of letters were sent out to her “‘girls.”” ‘‘ They 
are all that I have now,”’ she said, and she poured out all 
that remained of her strength and heart to them, Up 
to the very last she worked for her ‘‘ girls’’: her thought 
was of them. ‘The day before Christmas she sent them 
messages of the day, and as she signed the last one she 
said: ‘‘ To-morrow I will send some more.’’ 


+ 


Bu to-morrow was not to be with ‘‘ Ruth Ashmore.”’ 
Her work for her ‘‘girls’?’ was done. She had 
opened the last letter from them: she had sent them her 
last message of hope and cheer. The pen which had 
helped innumerable thousands was not again to be taken 
up. The dawn of Christmas Sunday came to her, and 
she smiled at the faithful friend and physician at her side. 
She knew what the day was: the Birth it heralded. And 
for her it was, too, to herald a new birth. Quietly she 
closed her eyes. Pain had gone. The threads of ebbing 
life simply remained. Slowly, like a tired child she 
slipped into that ‘‘ peaceful sleep’’ which her tired little 
body craved. Deeper and deeper she slept, slower and 
slower came the breath of this life, until just as dawn was 
breaking into her window for the last Tuesday of the 
year, she breathed a soft, gentle breath. And she slept. 
She had simply 
*. . . taken up her lamp and gone to bed.”’ 
” 

O THE thousands who have read “ Ruth Ashmore ”’ in 
this magazine the news of her passing away will come 
in the sense of a personal bereavement. ‘loher associates 
on the staff it is that. She was the personal friend of each. 
To the writer of this she was a dear friend. For six- 
teen years we had worked together, nine of which were 
spent in work on this magazine. Only one or two people 
knew her better, perhaps. In all those years of close 
companionship she proved as sincere a friend, as true a 
woman and as loyala worker as it was ever given for one 
to have. She was clever, perhaps the cleverest and the 
most versatile woman of the writing world of to-day. 
But she herself was even greater than her talents. She 
was great-hearted in every sense. She loved to help 
people. Nothing was too much for her to do for one of 
whom she was fond. She thought nothing of sacrificing 
herself for another. It was no effort for her: it seemed 
to come naturally. Friendship meant staunchness to her. 
She gloried in the success of a friend: yet even readier 
was she to share with him in any sorrow or trouble. The 
griefs of her friends were her griefs: their anxieties were 
her anxieties. A friend never found her wanting in time 

of trouble. She was always there. 

To part with such an associate is not easy, even with 
the conviction that it is best for her. Life proved too 
full for her. Her share was indeed large. It was much 
too heavy to carry. She bore up bravely. None could 
have made a pluckier fight nor a better one: few could 
have done so well. The trials of life came too early. The 
shoulders were too young to bear so much. But through 
what she bore herself she was enabled to help others to 
bear their burdens. And this she did. She gave herself to 
others until she could give no more. She did her part in 
the world, and the thousands whose lives she touched can 
testify that the world is better because she lived in_ it. 
True littlhe woman! It is hard to write the last word of 
her. Yet, she is at rest. For she was so tired. 

“‘ And now amid the groves she loved so well... . 
She sleeps, but wakes elsewhere.” 





THE CORNER IN MRS. MALLON’S ROOM 
IN WHICH ALL HER “RUTH ASHMORE’’ WORK WAS DONE 
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WHAT TO GIVE THE BRIDE 


By Frances EF. Lanigan 


HE wedding present as an 

institution cannot be ignored. 

It should be, and almost 

always is, a matter of pleas- 

ure to both recipient and 

giver, and when properly 

given—that is, in cases where 

intimacy and affection war- 

rant its being sent—it is a 

most charming institution. Wedding pres- 

ents are sometimes objected to on the ground 

that they compel young people to start their 

married life handicapped with the overhang- 

ing shadow of gifts which must eventually 

be repaid in kind. Where such a shadow 

is it deserves to be, for less kindly apprecia- 

tion of the interest and affection of one’s 

friends can scarcely be imagined than this. 

The wedding present in almost all cases rep- 

resents a token of good will and affectionate 
interest, and should be so received. 

Let no one be deterred from sending a 
wedding present because of her inability to 
send something costly or elaborate. Many 
pretty and useful things may be purchased 
nowadays for very little money, and many 
dainty articles suitable for personal or house- 
hold use may be made by reasonably clever 
hands. Probably the presents most valued 
by the average bride are those which are 
made by the loving hands of her friends. 


+. 
Table Silver Always Heads the List 


HE display of silver in the shops which is 
appropriate for wedding gifts may be 
said to be extraordinary, and the cases which 
are sold to hold even the most trifling piece 
are exquisite. When the case is sent to the 
bride the key is usually tied to the handle 
with a piece of white ribbon. 

The largest cases of table silver contain a 
dozen each of dinner, dessert, fish, game, 
fruit-and individual butter knives; the same 
of dinner, fish, dessert and oyster forks, and 
the same of table, dessert, tea and after- 
dinner coffee spoons. Less elaborate cases 
contain a dozen dinner and dessert forks, and 
a dozen table, dessert and tea spoons; still 
others half a dozen tablespoons, a dozen 
dessert and tea spoons, and a dozen dinner 
forks. The tea services consist of a tray, 
tea-kettle, teapot, cream-pitcher and sugar 
bowl. The coffee services are duplicates of 
the tea services as far as the number of pieces 
is concerned, though the pieces differ very 
materially in shape. 

Cases containing fish slice and fork, 
ice-cream knife and spoon, berry-spoon 
and sugar-sifter, large meat-fork and large 
gravy-spoon, one dozen oyster-forks, one 
dozen after-dinner coffee-spoons, one dozen 
strawberry-forks, and one dozen teaspoons, 
sugar-spoon and _ sifter, cut-sugar crusher, 
preserve-spoon, jelly-spoon, one dozen orange 
or shaddock spoons, pair of butter-knives, 
bonbon dish and spoon, pair of salt-cellars 
with spoons, one dozen individual salt-cellars 
with tiny silver shovels to serve as spoons, 
and grape scissors, are all available for wed- 
ding gifts. Other pretty things in silver are 
tea-canisters for the afternoon tea-table, tea- 
balls, and cream-pitchers of quaint shapes. 
Dull silver, which strongly resembles pewter, 
is very much in evidence this season. 


+ 
Useful and Pretty Gifts in China 


HE display of glass and china at the shops 

where the majority of wedding presents 

are bought is almost bewildering. In plates, 

oyster, soup, fish, dinner, salad, terrapin, 

tea, breakfast, bread-and-butter and oatmeal 
plates are shown. 

A dozen plates are usually comprised in a 
set, and almost all of the more expensive sets 
come in cases, as do the exquisite sets of 
after-dinner coffee-cups, and the chocolate 
and bouillon cups. Sets of china for the 
afternoon tea-table consist of quaintly shaped 
teapots, sugar-bowls, cream-pitchers, tea- 
caddies and tea-strainers, besides odd teacups 
and saucers in all manner of designs. The 
ice-cream sets consist of a large bowl, a large 
plate upon which to stand it, and a dozen 
shallow plates. The salad sets comprise a 
large bowl and a dozen plates; some of the 
new salad sets are in the palest shades of 
green. The fish sets consist of a long, narrow 
platter with a dozen plates, each having a 
different design, and a round bow! for sauce; 
the game sets, a platter and a dozen plates. 
A terrapin set consists of a china tureen, a 
ladle of silver and a dozen terrapin plates. 

Where the gifts are marked, the initials of 
the bride are invariably used. This is one of 
woman’s rights, and one which has always 
been hers by common consent. Of late years 
the year of the marriage is engraved on the 
back of each piece of silver sent to a bride. 


Glass of All Sorts and Kinds 


N CUT glass, in which there are over one 
hundred and fifty patterns, the display is 
even more bewildering. It consists of ice- 
bowls with silver handles, ice-spoons with 
silver bowls, fruit-bowls, berry-bowls, jelly, 
preserve, bonbon, pickle and celery dishes; 
pepper, salt and sugar shakers; salt-cellars, 
vinegar, oil and sauce cruets; dessert and 
preserve plates; carafes, goblets, tumblers 
of all sizes; cream-pitchers and sugar-bowls; 
syrup-pitchers, ice and lemonade pitchers; 
ice baskets and bowls made strong with 
bands of silver, rose-bowls and flower-vases. 
In the other makes of glass there is an 
unusual assortment of flower receptacles of 
all kinds as well as of other pieces. In the 
emerald-tinted glass many beautiful flower- 
vases and rose-bowls are shown. 


- 
Gifts of Books and Traveling Accessories 


HE bride of to-day is apt to be very fond of 
books, and consequently books may be 
added to the list of available things for wed- 
ding gifts. Before selecting any books or set 
of books, however, it would be well to ascer- 
tain her preference, and to cater to it. 

. For the bride who is going to travel there 
are traveling bags in many sorts of material 
and possessing every contrivance known; 
traveling rugs and clocks, golf capes, ther- 
mometers set in leather, leather cases holding 
scissors in several sizes, needles, thimble, 
emery, etc. The thimbles sold for these 
cases are many of them silver, many of them 
gold, some of them with jeweled bands, and 
when bought for a bride are usually marked 
with her initials. The traveling rugs are 
more luxurious this year than ever, as are the 
Scotch plaid traveling wraps. Shawl-straps 
come in leather of all colors, and have silver 
plates upon which the name may be engraved. 

. 
Presents of a Very Practical Sort 
ANY wedding presents in leather are 
shown, the first and most important of 
all being the new trunks, which are full of all 
sorts of ingenious arrangements for the care- 
ful packing of a woman’s belongings. More 
attractive, and quite as useful, presents in 
leather are portfolios, traveling desks and 
clocks, shopping bags and satchels. 

At the house-furnishing stores the display 
of goods which will serve as useful wed- 
ding presents is large. There are nests of 
boxes and baskets, sets of brooms and brushes, 
sets of trays, sets of cake and jelly pans, pud- 
ding and ice-cream moulds, sets of bread and 
cake boxes, glass rolling-pins, French coffee- 
pots and nickel-plated chafing-dishes. 

The silver and silver-plated chafing-dishes 
may be classed among the available things 
for wedding gifts. Those with the hot-water 
pans having ebony handles seem to have 
reached the very summit of perfection. 

In needlework for wedding gifts there isan 
unlimited amount, from the exquisite lace 
table-cover down to a dozen cheesecloth 
dusters neatly hemmed, carefully laundered 
and tied up daintily with white ribbon. 

Pictures make acceptable wedding gifts if 
the giver of them bestows time and thought 
upon their selection. Preference should be 
given to etchings, engravings and photo- 
graphs. During the past few years it has been 
possible to obtain small but very good repro- 
ductions of old English prints. Several of 
these framed together in a long, narrow frame 
in Dutch oak, or one of dull-finished black 
wood, would make an acceptable gift. 


+ 
Embroidery Designs for the Bride 


HE embroideries most suitable as wedding 
gifts are those which are reminiscent of 
happy love and springtime, as, for instance, 
orange blossoms, lilies-of-the-valley, cupids, 
crocuses, and the Empire designs with their 
wreaths, knots and garlands. The pieces for 
the table, such as centrepieces, carving-cloths, 
plate, carafe, goblet and finger-bowl doilies, 
should be of the finest linen and embroidered 
only in white. Lace and hemstitched table 
sets make exquisite wedding gifts, par- 
ticularly in these days of polished tables. 
Sideboard and serving-table covers of fine 
linen trimmed with lace, or hemstitched and 
lined with either white or pale blue, cream or 
pale pink, or green, make acceptable and 
pretty gifts, as do dainty cloths for the after- 
noon tea-table. Lunch-cloths and dinner- 
cloths, trimmed with insertion and lace, are 
also in order as wedding gifts. Other useful 
gifts are sets of tablecloth and napkins to 
match, embroidered with the bride’s initial 
or monogram. Where a bride has many girl 
friends a pretty idea is for each one to 
embroider her some piece of linen. 
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When You Wish to Make the Gift Personal 


Ahasues all women love jewels, conse- 

quently precious stones set in any form 
are very apt to be selected as wedding gifts 
where the desire is to make the gift personal to 
the bride. Diamonds may be said to be the 
preferred stones, though rubies lead them in 
value—a perfect ruby being much more diffi- 
cult to obtain thana perfect diamond. Rings 
are always welcome presents, and rococo 
settings, by which is meant any irregular 
arrangement of precious stones, are much 
liked. Two or three kinds of stones may be 
used in this style of setting. Single-stone 
settings and half or whole hoops of stones are 
always very popular, and bangle rings, by 
which is meant a band of gold, from which, 
on a tiny chain of gold, are suspended at 
regular intervals tiny designs in gold or 
tiny jewels, are always fashionable. The 
marquise setting, once so popular because of 
the opportunity given by its long oval shape 
for the display of small stones, is not so much 
sought as heretofore, nor as popular as the 
princesse or the antique setting. 


7 
Special Articles that May be Sent 


|X BRACELETS the designs are many and 
beautiful, as are the designs in neck chains, 
pendants and the old-fashioned brooches. 
The pendants are made so that they may 
be used as brooches or pins for chatelaine 
watches. Jeweled belt-pins and _ buckles 
come in exquisite designs and are much less 
expensive in price than might be supposed. 

Watches, which also make useful wedding 
gifts, are more beautiful in design than ever, 
and come in all sizes and many shapes. 

The long ‘‘ maid of honor”’ chains grow 
more fashionable, instead of less, in spite of 
their having ceased to be novelties. Almost 
all of them are quite a yard in length, and 
many of them are studded every two or three 
inches with asingle jewel. These chains are 
worn at all times and seasons, and usually 
have as a pendant either watch, lorgnette, 
vinaigrette, change purse or eyeglasses. 

Other things in jewelry which would prove 
welcome as gifts to a bride-elect are hat, veil 
and hair pins. Lace-pins, which come six in 
a set in leather cases, each pin being set with 
a different jewel, are this year more beautiful 
than ever before. The hat and hair pins 
come in imitation of all sorts of insects, 
in crescent, feather and rococo designs. 
Combs are jeweled, but the jeweled comb is 
no more popular than the less showy one. 
Hat buckles, dress buttons, shoe buckles, and 
studs for underclothing are shown in all the 
large jewelry shops, and are very exquisite 
intheir way. If one happens to know a bride 
who has a hobby for odd things her taste 





” 


might be catered to by a belt buckle, pin or | 


bracelet set with olivines, a stone of recent 
date which somewhat resembles the emerald 
in brilliancy though of an olive tint. 


+ 
For the Bride Who Has a Country House 


OR the bride who is fortunate enough to 
possess a country house, or the bride who 
is to live in the country, a chair, table, divan 
or work-basket of wicker would be an appro- 
priate gift, as would a brass hanging lamp, a 
folding screen, a_ bright hammock, some 
summer pillows with covers of denim, linen, 
figured dimity, cretonne or organdy, a table- 
cloth of denim or linen, some passepartout 
photograph frames made of summery looking 
wall-paper, a set of Japanese trays, some 
blue and white china, a fan-rack or an 
umbrella and cane stand. Other pretty pres- 
ents would be a guest-book, a time-table 
case, a set of bedroom candlesticks, a sup- 
ply of stationery with some unique design 
embossed upon it, an oak or maple desk, a 
set of crépe paper lampshades, or some simple 
embroidered centrepieces and doilies. 

Odd pieces of furniture make most attract- 
ive wedding gifts. Inthis list may be classed 
quaint chairs and tables, tabourets, cabinets, 
plate-racks, bookshelves, oddly shaped mir- 
rors, silver-chests, cedar chests, carved hall- 
seats, music-racks, and screens. 

+ 
Parasols and Umbrellas for the Bride 
THER personal gifts always welcome toa 
bride are umbrellas and parasols, which 
this season are dainty in the extreme. Many 
are of delicate colored silk with innumerable 
ruffles either of silk, lace, ribbon or chiffon. 
These ruffles are put on diagonally, horizon- 
tally or perpendicularly, and make the para- 
sols seem as though made for a land of per- 
petual sunshine. The handles are of native 
woods, finely polished and carved, and some 
of them have jeweled tops. The umbrellas 
are of the finest materials, ingenuity seeming 
at last to have succeeded in finding an um 
brella which, when rolled, is almost invisible 
and of but little weight. The umbrella 
handles are of carved wood, Dresden, gun 
metal, and silver, both oxidized and plain. 

Usually, wedding presents are sent from 
the shops where they are purchased direct to 
the bride-elect, the card of the donor or donors 
being inclosed. When possible they should 
be sent as soon after the wedding invitations 
are received as possible, because girls who 
are about to be married are busy persons, 
and the writing of notes of acknowledgment 
takes time as well as thought. 

It is almost unnecessary to add that all 
gifts must be sent to the bride, no matter how 
much of a stranger she may be to the giver, 
nor how close may be the friendship of the 
giver with the bridegroom. 
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Delicious New Perfume } 
Bouquet | 
Versailles | 


Souvenir of Queen Marie Antoinette 






Makers of the celebrated Crown Crab-Apple Blossoms 
and Lavender Salts 


LONDON and PARIS 


of the Be ymuquet Versailles, 


Price, in an exquisite Marie 


Antoinette carton, * $1. 25 
On receipt of this amount by 3 F, W. Schoon- ) 
maker, New York; or Adrian P: tradis, Brookly n; 
or Melvin & Badger, Boston; or W. H. Llewel- } 
lyn, Philadelphia; or Thomas & Thompson, 
Baltimore; W ilmot J. Hall & Co., or M. C, b Jow, ) 
Cincinnati; or ‘The Auditorium Pharmacy or ‘| 
The Economical Drug Co., Chicago; or Leland 
Miller Drug Co., St. Louis, a full-sized bottle will ) 
be sent to any address. Send 12 cts. in stamps, 
and a bijou sample bottle of this delici ee, per- 
fume will be sent. Also, send 25 cts. for a 
sample bottle of the new 


Marie Antoinette Sachet Powder 
Tue FINEST SACHET POWDER MADE 
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LAZELL’S 


New 
Toilet 
W aters 


For the Bath 
After Shaving 
In the Nursery 
Everywhere 


LAZELL’S 
Violet 


Sample Free 


Refreshing, deli- 
cate and delightful. 
These Toilet Waters 
are better than many 
high-priced extracts 
now on the market. 
The odors are true to 
Nature, and the name 
of LAZELL, standing, 
as it does, for the very 
best in perfumes, is a 
guarantee of the fine 
quality of these goods. 
We will send you a free 

sample upon request. 


Lazell, Dalley & Co. 


Manufacturing Perfumers 
New York City 


LAZELL’S 
White 
Rose 


Sample Free 


LAZELL'S 


Carnation 
Pink 


Sample Free 
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S FOR THE SOCIAL FUNCTION 2 


Or the home table every requisite in Fine China and 
Rich Cut Glass can be purchased from us at an average 
saving of 25 per cent. Let us send you a catalogue. 
All about it. Ask for 9G. 


LX 50-54 W. 22d Street, New York 
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NO MORE DARNING 


Racine Feet 


(COPYRIGHTED) 


10 CENTS 


Our booklet, ‘The Stockinette Stitch,” 
describes an invisible method of at- 
taching new feet to the legs of your 
ola hosiery, easier than d and 
makes your hosiery as good as ‘new. 

- in sizes from’5 to 
Racine Feet | , cotton, black or 
white; 10 cents = pair, six pairs for 
50 cents. Agents Wanted. 


H. S. BLAKE & CO. 
Department E, Racine, Wis 
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WHAT HE MUST KNOW AND WHAT HE WILL BE PAID IN EACH 


The Second of Two Articlese—Ay Barton Cheyney 


N MY first article, addressed 
also to ‘‘ The Boy Who Wants 
to Learn a Trade,’’ which was 
published in the preceding 
(the February) issué of the 
JOURNAL, I endeavored to 
make clear the advantages of 

a trade to one making his way in the world 
—the advantages that a skilled worker pos- 
sesses over one who is unskilled. It was 
also my purpose to show where a trade can 
best be learned, the proper age to enter upon 
aterm of apprenticeship, and the necessity of 
schooling, etc. Thus was given such infor- 
mation as every lad who contemplates taking 
up a trade should have, and which too few 
possess when they come to the important task 
of selecting a life vocation. It is therefore 
in the light of that prefatory chapter that this 
article should be read. 

It may be well to repeat the explanation 
that the figures which I have used represent 
the wages that obtain for the respective 
kinds of skilled labor in a large Eastern 
city. In some cities the wages are higher, 
and in some lower. Unskilled workers in 
the same city are paid from $6 to $7.50 per 
week. The figures are of most value in 
showing the relative pay of skilled workers 
in the various trades, the same discrepancy 
probably existing throughout the country. 

In the previous article the trades of 
Machinist, Jeweler, Bookbinder, Carpenter, 
Stone-Mason, Stone-Cutter, Paper-Hanger 
and Tailor were considered, and I will resume 
with the ‘‘ art preservative ’’: 





Printer. Seventeen is the best age for a lad 
to begin his apprenticeship at the Printing 
trade as Compositor. From three to five years 
are required to perfect one’s self in the craft 
—three years for plain composition and five 
for job work, stone work and make-up. For 
the latter much higher wages are paid and 
more skill is required. A good English edu- 
cation is of very great advantage—-in fact, a 
necessity, for the boy should be especially 
good in orthography and be well grounded in 
grammar. Heshould aiso be mentally quick 
and alert, and have a good memory for 
details. Upon beginning the trade the 
apprentice will receive $3 per week, and his 
wages will be increased $1 per week each 
succeeding year. A competent journeyman 
printer receives from $15 to $25 per week, 
according to his skill. To become a capa- 
ble Pressman five years’ apprenticeship is not 
too much, and the lad should begin his trade 
at fifteen or sixteen. In addition to a com- 
mon school education he should have a taste 
for the artistic, a good stock of patience, and 
a liking for mechanics. The wages of 
apprentices and journeymen are about the 
same as those paid Compositors, and there is 
constant work for the capable Pressman as 
there is for the good Compositor. There are 
opportunities for advancement to positions of 
responsibility and profit, but it takes con- 
siderable capital to conduct the business. 


Bricklayer. Apprentices to a Bricklayer 
usually serve a four years’ term, beginning 
when about seventeen. Besides a common 
school education, it will be greatly to their 
advantage to have a good knowledge of arith- 
metic and mensuration, and to be able to 
read drawings correctly so that they can 
make accurate estimates from them. The 
wages paid an apprentice are about $4 per 
week the first year, with an increase of $1 
per week for each succeeding year. A jour 
neyman earns about $20 per week, often 
more, especially if he is a foreman or a boss. 
The best workers are usually employed 
throughout the year, except in sections where 
the weather is such as to interrupt building 
operations during the winter months. With 
very small ¢apital a Bricklayer may carry on 
business for himself. 


Moulder. It is not infrequently the case 
that an apprentice to the Moulding trade 
serves the first year without pay, with proba- 
bly $3 per week the second year, $4 the third 
and $5 the fourth. As a journeyman he 
would receive $15 per week if a fairly good 
workman, or double that sum if a specialist. 
Work at Moulding is continuous all the year 
round. Considerable capital would be needed 
to start and operate a foundry. 


Carriage-Builder. Five years is not too 
long a time in which to learn Carriage- 
Building, though many apprentices serve only 
four. At sixteen the lad should begin the 
work, and at twenty-one he will be a journey- 
man earning from $15 to $20 per week, 
and even more if he is specially skilled in 
the trade. A Carriage-Builder’s apprentice 
would be paid $3 per week the first year, $4 
the second, $5 the third, $6 the fourth and 
$7 per week the fifth year. If he became 
skilled in the work, and possessed good 
business qualifications, he could engage in 
the industry for himself with comparatively 
small capital, and with many chances of 
success in his favor. 


Gardener. Three years’ apprenticeship 
brings a lad to a point of proficiency as a 
Gardener, although he cannot be said to have 
mastered the trade, as there is always some- 
thing to learn and new things are constantly 
presenting themselves. A lad should be 
seventeen, strong, observant, quick to learn, 
and have at least a common school education. 
Where it is customary for the Gardener to 
board his help, the apprentice, in addition, 
receives about $1.50 per week the first year, 
with small increases each year. Asacapable 
Gardener his wages will be from $10 to $15 
per week, with employment throughout the 
year. With small cash capital the Gardener 
may engage in business for himself. 


Wheelwright. Four years’ apprenticeship 
is necessary to master Wheelwrighting. The 
boy who takes up the trade should have a 
strong constitution, an inventive faculty and 
a talent for hard work. He will receive $100 
the first year, and his wages will be increased 
each year. With manual skill he will also 
gain a wide knowledge of the various woods 
and of their adaptability to his uses. A jour- 
neyman Wheelwright’s wages are $12 per 
week and upward, and as a rule he has 
employment at least ten months of the year. 
The business can be started and carried on 
with comparatively small capital. 


Tinsmith. A fair knowledge of arithmetic 
and geometry is of practical value to an 
apprentice to the Tinsmith trade. He should 
begin work at seventeen and continue as an 
apprentice three or four years. The wages 
will be $3 per week for the first year, proba- 
bly $4.50 for the second and $6 the third year. 
When he develops into a capable journeyman 
he can earn from $2 to $3 per day, the 
amount being largely determined by his own 
efficiency. There are no intervals of enforced 
idleness for the skilled worker, but ten 
months’ work is a fair average for the ordi- 
nary Tinsmith. A small amount of cash will 
enable one to start and conduct the business. 


Florist. A bright, energetic lad may 
familiarize himself with the Florist’s calling 
in about three years. The Florist, as much, if 
not more, than anybody else, must be in love 
with his work to achieve any success. The 
lad should go to his trade at between sixteen 
and eighteen, and will receive about $3 per 
week at the beginning of his apprenticeship. 
A capable Florist can find employment all the 
year round at from $10 to $20 per week, or 
even more. The business may be started and 
conducted with comparatively small capital. 


Baker. Three years is the usual term of 
apprenticeship to the Baker’s trade, the lad 
beginning, as a rule, when he is about eight- 
een. In addition to possessing much physi- 
cal strength, the boy should be perfectly 
healthy and habitually clean and neat. At 
the beginning of his term of service he will_be 
paid $2 to $3 per week, and as he becomes more 
and more valuable to his employer his wages 
will be advanced. A competent baker as a 
journeyman is paid from $12 to $14 per week, 
and a capable foreman has no difficulty in 
engaging his services at from $16 to $20 per 
week, As people everywhere must have 
bread at all times, there is constant work in 
every city, town and village. The business 
can be started with small capital. 


Brass-Worker. Robust health and absolute 
immunity from even a tendency to lung 
troubles are necessary in order that one may 
successfully work in brass. The apprentice 
is paid about $3 per week at the beginning of 
his term, and his wages will be increased 
probably $50 to $100 each of the remain- 
ing three years. Journeymen Brass-Workers 
usually earn, by the piece, about $15 per 
week, or in wages, $12 per week. The aver- 
age period of work is ten months of every 
year, though it is frequently shorter. 
Considerable capital would be required to 
start and carry on the business, 


House-Painter. Four years are necessary 
to fully master the Painting trade, and seven- 
teen is the best age for a lad to begin his 
apprenticeship. Sturdy good health and 
considerable physical strength are essentials, 
and an understanding of the harmony of colors 
would be of great value. An apprentice’s 
wages are $3 per week the first year, $4 the 
second, $5 the third and $7 the fourth year. 
As a capable journeyman his wages would 
be from $16 to $20 per week. In sections 
where the winter months are cold or inclem- 
ent he would have employment for nine 
months of the year. A capable Painter can 
engage in the trade for himself with very 
little capital. 


Miller. A lad engaging in the Milling 
trade should be strong physically, have sound 
lungs, good sight, smell, hearing, sensitive 
touch, and inventive and mechanical inge- 
nuity. He should be over seventeen and not 
more than twenty, and have a good common 


school education—the more education, the 
better are his chances of success. His term 
of service will be three years, or probably 
four, by which time he may become a good 
assistant Miller. But much greater experi- 
ence and riper judgment are required in a 
head Miller. The first year a Miller’s 
apprentice is paid $5 per week, and his wages 
are increased about $50 yearly. Asa journey- 
man he would receive from $10 to $15 per 
week as second Miller, and from $15 to 
$25 per week if a competent head Miller. 
Employment is continuous the year round, 
and business can be started on a small capital. 


Undertaker. Patience, tact, sound discre- 
tion and ability to manage large numbers of 
people are qualities demanded of an Under- 
taker. An apprentice should have a good 
English education, and in addition should 
have considerable knowledge of physiology, 
anatomy and chemistry. Heshould bestrong 
and robust and free from any inherent pre- 
disposition to disease. At eighteen he should 
take up the work and serve a three years’ 
apprenticeship, qualifying himself as an 
Undertaker’s assistant in that time. The 
wages of an apprentice probably average $5 
per week for the three years. As a journey- 
man his pay would be from $15 to $25 per 
week, according to his efficiency. A modest 
business could be started on a comparatively 
small capital. In some of the larger cities it 
is necessary to pass a rather rigid examina- 
tion before being licensed to conduct business. 


Cabinet-Maker. It will be a great benefit 
to a Cabinet-Maker’s apprentice to be able 
to sketch and make working drawings. In 
addition, he should have a fair English educa- 
tion. He should start his trade at seventeen; 
four years’ apprenticeship will not be too 
long, especially if he learns in a hand-work 
shop, which is best. His wages will be $3 
per week the first year and $6 or $7 the fourth 
year, an increase being made each year. A 
skilled worker in a ‘‘ machine’’ shop earns 
$10 per week, and a journeyman ina “‘ hand’? 
shop makes $15. There is usually three or 
four months’ idleness for the former, but there 


is practically all-the-year-round work for the | 
It requires but small capital to start | 


latter. 
and conduct Cabinet-Making. 


Watchmaker. Three years is the usual 
term of apprenticeship at Watchmaking, and 
the wages are about $50 for the first year and 
$150thelast. Besides a good common school 
education an apprentice should have special 
knowledge of, and a pronounced aptness for, 
mechanics. Watchmaking makes heavy drafts 
upon a boy’s strength and taxing demands 
upon his eyes, so the apprentice should, first 
of all, have a good constitution. The wages 
of a journeyman vary from $1o to $30 per 
week according to his skill, and it is proba- 
ble that $16 could be set as the average earn- 
ing ofa Watchmaker. There is constant work 
for the skilled journeyman, and a small capi- 
tal will start him in business for himself. 
Watchmaking is also taught in horological 
schools which are located in a number of the 
larger cities. In these schools an apt pupil 
can become proficient in Watchmaking in 
about a year and a half. 


Plumber and Gas-Fitter. At sixteen a boy 
should begin his apprenticeship if he has 
decided that he wants to learn Plumbing and 
Gas-Fitting. Five years will be required to 
thoroughly master the details of the trade, 
for there is much to learn in these days of 
scientific sanitation. To better qualify him- 


self for the work he should have a knowledge | 


of the theory of air currents, should be posted 
on hydraulics, conversant with draughting, 
and fairly well grounded in civil engineering. 
His weekly pay the first year will be $2.50, 
which will be increased $50 each succeeding 


year, and as a journeyman he will earn from | 


$15 to $20 per week, with work about eight 
or nine months of the twelve. On a com- 
paratively small capital a journeyman could 
start business on his own account. 


Pattern-Maker. Good judgment, a_ liking 
for working in wood, and an aptness for 
draughting are qualities that specially fit 
a lad to learn the Pattern-Making trade. 
Coupled to these should be a robust constitu- 
tion, and in addition to the learning he can 
acquirt by going to school until he is sixteen 


or seventeen he should possess a pretty fair | 
knowledge of mechanical draughting—the 


more the better. At the outset an apprentice 
is paid about $3 per week, and his wages will 
be increased $50 per year each of the three 
succeeding years of his four years’ term of 
apprenticeship. The pay of a journeyman is 
$18 per week, and for capable ones there is 
usually steady employment. The business 
can be started with small capital. 


Plasterer. 
an apprentice as a journeyman Plasterer, and 
if he is a skilled worker he can earn from $18 
to $20 per week, with work all the year round 
unless it is interrupted by the cold of winter, as 
is the case in many sections where ten months’ 
work is the average. An apprentice’s wages 
are $4 per week the first year, $5 the second, 
$6 the third and $7 the fourth year. His 
education should extend to a fair knowledge 
of mensuration, and he should have a natural 
taste for mechanics. The opportunities for 
his engaging in business for himself are many 
and good; little capital is required, and the 
measure of success reached will depend upon 
the man himself. 


Four years’ service will qualify | 
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“PERFECTION SUITS” 


Make Perfection Boys 


We make 100 styles of boys’ suits in pure all wool 
worsteds and cassimers, the best money can buy, 

all steam-shrunk and guaranteed fast colors. In 
| style, fitand workmanship these suits are “ perfec- 

tion.”” They are double stitched throughout with 
| heavy silk thread, all parts stayed, and trousers 
have reinforced seat and knees. Extra buttons 
and patch, and our guarantee goes with each suit. 


Prices, $2.50 
$3.50 and $5.00 
Per Suit 
‘Perfection Suits” are sold by first-class dealers 
everywhere. If your dealer does not have them, 


send us your address and his and we will see that 
you get them. . There are no others “‘ just as good.” 





This trade mark guarantees good wear. 





for it inside coat collar. 


Write to-day for Catalogue A, handsomely {llustrated 
from life, showing new spring styles, and telling 
how to dress your boys correctly. IT IS FREE. 


The Perfection Clothing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 








Is much increased by a Carved Hardwood Mantel, 
No other material is so artistic and decorative. 

Our Mantels are made of choice selected woods, 
and are complete with tilework, fireplace and grate. 
Easy to set up properly, and 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


Delivered and set up, they cost less than ! other mantel. We 
would like to send you our Book of Styles, with prices to suit all. 


ALCOTT, ROSS & SCULLY CO. 
2928 North Broad Street, . Philadelphia, Pa. 











| 
Colonial site = 


by using those ver 
artistic FIREPLACE MANTELS whic 
we make of ORNAMENTAL BRICK. 


Our Mantels are the newest, most 
stylish, and best in every he Our 
customers say so. Our Sketch Book 
tells all about them. Send for it. 


PHILA. AND BOSTON FACE BRICK CO. 
| 4T Liberty Square, Boston, Maas. 


JOURNALISM 


INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY 


A therough and scientific course adapted 
to the individual needs of writers. Long- 
established. Responsible. Successful. In- 
structors experienced and competent. Students 
successful and pleased. Best of references. 
Write for descriptive catalogue. It is sent 
free. Address 


Sprague Correspondence School of Journalism 
No. 90 Telephone Building, Detroit, Mich. 
































THE LADIES’ 


THE SMALL BELONGINGS OF DRESS 


By Emma 


M. Hooper 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


ALF of the stylish, becoming 
toilettes we see are made up 
of many little addenda to the 
dress itself, each of which gives 
a certain finish. These acces- 
sories have become quite as 





important as the gown or hat, as with a 
supply of them several effective changes may 
be secured with any evening or street dress. 

Most elaborate collars are worn on evening 
A collar 


waists and add much to their beauty. 
















A LACE COLLAR 


similar tothe one shown in 
illustration has two points 
of guipure lace, with a 
tiny white silk wire run 
along the upper edge, 
and placed on a white or 
colored silk collar plainly 
covered, lined and well 
stiffened with canvas. 


. 
A Light-Weight Lace is 


used as a small scarf 
around the collar, and 
gathered fans of the 
same are placed in front, 
half a yard being used in 
each fan, with half a yard 
for the scarf and centre 
tieover, in which should 
be placed a small buckle, 
brooch or stick pin. The 
heavy lace corners will need several upright 
rows of wire at the points, as well as around 
the edges; the bending of these will give a 
becoming shape to the collar as well as a 
very dressy and finished appearance. 

The velvet collar in illustration is three 

inches deep, lined with white silk, covered 
loosely in front with white taffeta, and 
plainly with blue velvet 
cut bias and slashed in 
front to show the puff- 
ing of silk. The 
ends are caught 
under two. orna- 
mental buckles of 
steel, enamel, an- 
tique silver or 
Rhinestones. Two 
pointed and double 
pieces or ears of 
velvet three inches 
long and wide are 
sewed in between 
the velvet and stiff 
ening at the back. 
A quarter of a 
yard of velvet cut 
on the bias will 
answer for this; several changes may be 
obtained with velvet as the foundation. 


+ 


Dainty Handkerchief Bags, just large 
enough for the pretty cambric handker- 
chief and a purse, made of gold canvas beaded 
and mounted in gilt or steel similar to the 
one in illustration, are much used. These 
bags are 
easily made 
in knitting or 
crochet with 
silk and 
beads. The 
mountings 
may be bought 
separate. 

Another 
quite import- 
ant addition 
to the toilette 
is a set of 
combs of real 
or imitation 
shell, similar 
tothose shown 
in illustra- 
tion. They 
are plain, 
carved, or set with semi-precious stones, to 
which order belong the Rhinestones and 
turquoise now so popular. The side combs 
are put wherever the hair needs fluffing out. 


7 


The Velvet or Silk Bowknot is to-day one of 
the most important bits of trimming. It is 
applied flatly to sleeve tops, yokes, vests, 
waist and skirt fronts. It must be lightly 





A BEAD BAG 





A SET OF COMBS 


A CHIFFON BOA 


tacked in position so that the loops and ends 
may curve in an erratic manner. When 
wired or stiffened with a prepared cord these 
bowknots are used as 
coiffure ornaments, 
shoulder knots or belt 
bows, as well as on hats of 
all kinds. The stiffening 
is done with two rows of 
shirring down the middle, 
through which the wire or 
stiffened cord is sewed 
which enables one to 
bend each loop as it 
should be. The illus- 
trations show bowknots 
with and without ends. 


7 


Boas of Chiffon, ribbon 
or ostrich feathers are 
much worn, those of feather being pre- 
ferred. These feather boas are a yard in 
length, and made of black or the natural 
unmixed gray, and are 
remarkably becoming to 
slender women, particu- 
larly when worn with 
moderately large hats 
also trimmed with ostrich 
feathers. From satin 
ribbon three inches wide 
a pretty boa may be made 
in very full triple or 
quadruple boxplaits, 
stitched across the middle 
and tied in front with a 
bow of the same ribbon, 
where they finish. Made 
of chiffon, gauze or 
mousseline, a boa takes 
the form of the one shown 
in illustration, with ends 
to the waist-line, which 
are trimmed with one or 
two knife-plaited ruffles 
and several tiny ruches 
cut across the goods, not 
lengthwise, using the full 
width of the goods for 
each end. The fluffy 
ruche is made of a 
doubled and gathered 
ruffle of chiffon four inches wide when 
finished, which is sewed on an inch-wide 
strip of ribbon. Thechiffon is gathered very 
full and sewed like a spiral, so that when 
completed it is a round boa. About three 
yards of chiffon-are required for one. 


+ 
A Very Small Fan of painted, embroidered 
or spangled chiffon, gauze, silk or paper 
answers the belle of to-day. These fans are 





AN EVENING FAN 


sometimes as small as five inches, though 
eight better represents the general average. 
Pearl, gilded and shell mounts are used; in 
colors, white and gilt predominate. In pre- 
pared paper very attractive fans may be 
purchased for as low as a dollar. 

The handkerchief shown with the fan is of 
lawn trimmed on the edge with 
Valenciennes lace. Handkerchiefs 
from eight to twelve inches in size 
are bought plain, and the finest 
cuality of lace, either imitation or 
veal, is gathered scantily and 
whipped on 
the edges. 


aa 


The Soft 
Girdles of vel- 
vet, ribbon, 
taffeta and 
satin in plain 
and fancy 
effects are 
only becom- 
ing to a 
slender fig- 
ure, and ab- 
solutely re- 
quire a large 
clasp or girdle buckle of steel, dull silver or 
gilt. If of piece goods the girdle must be 
cut a perfect bias; in any case it must be 
allowed to fall in easy folds about the waist 


THE SOFT GIRDLE 





THREE BOWKNOTS 
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THE STOCK COLLAR 


Removable Stock Collars 
made of plain, striped and 
plaid satin and taffeta and 


shown in illustrations, are 
very much liked. These 
stocks are worn with silk 
or cotton shirt-waists or 
woolen gowns. Five- 
eighths of a yard of silk 
on the straight is required 
for eachcollar. The band 


of stiffening, which must be cut to fit the | 


neck, is covered plainly with silk, lined, and 
finished 
back; a cravat hook is sewed in the centre of 
the front between lining and stiffening, and 
is used to catch on a collar-button in the 
waist and hold the collar down. A bias strip 


with two hooks and eyes at the | 


velvet, similar to those | 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


of the silk five | 


inches wide 
and the en- 
tire width is 
then neatly 
fastened to 
each end of 
the back in 
upturned 
plaits, fitted 
to the depth 
of the collar, 
brought to 
the front and 





A STYLISH VEST 


tied there in a square 
bow which is lightly 
tacked in place. 
The edges of these 
bias strips are nar- 
rowly hemmed on 
the machine. If a 
narrow linen collar 
is worn with this 
stock three tiny pearl 
buttons are sewed 
on the inside half 
an inch below the 
upper edge, and at 
each end. 

The stock with a linen collar as a finish 
is also made over a smoothly covered band, 
but the bias strip is seven inches wide. 

af 

Pretty Coiffure Bows of half-inch-wide satin 
ribbon, having a pliable wire along the centre 
line ofshirring, 
forms a bow- 
knot similar to 
the one shown 
in illustration. 
This wired rib- 
bon is bent 
according to 
the caprice of 
its owner, and 
sewed toahair 
pin with a few 
sprays of 
osprey above. 
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Masculine- 
Appearing Vests 
of corded or 
plaid silk, Madras, cotton vestings, piqué, 
etc., with linen chemisettes and ties, will be 
much worn this season with Eton jackets of 
woolen or heavy cotton goods. The vest 
shown in illustra- 
tion is made 
double-breasted ; it 
has a centre dart 
with one on each 
side, and two rows 
of buttons. 

One of the most 
useful additions to 
a shopping or 
traveling costume 
is a belt bag of 
black, tan, gray 
or green seal, 
crocodile, suéde, 
lizard or other 
skin. These bags 
cost from two dol- 
lars to five, according to quality. Those that 
are silver-mounted are preferred. One cost 
ing three dollars will answer every purpose. 


7 


The Belt Set shown in illustration consists of 
a steel clasp for the front and two bars for the 
sides for a velvet belt an inch and a quarter 
wide. In these sets steel ranks first. 





A COIFFURE Bow 





A BELT SEI 


A BELT BAG 
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“The 
Curve 
That 
Fits” 
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Brush . 
Edge a 


his is 
Bias Velveteen Ss 


Elegance 
Supreme 
~ Excellence 


“x 


You can’t outwear it. 
Its natural curve natu- 
rally rounds it to the 
rounded skirt. Its sur- 
passing beauty dresses 
the dress. 


Most probably your 
dressmaker binds with 
nothing else, but just 
ask her, to make sure; 
and when you buy a 
ready-made skirt see 
that it’s bound with 
S. H. & M. Bias Brush 
Edge. The observation 
will pay you. 





Be sure that “S. H. & M.”’ is : 
stamped on back. 26 shades. 
If your dealer hasn’t it, drop a 
postal for sampie to S. H.& M.Co., 
Box 6, Station A, New York. 
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By kmma 


42°. HE new street frocks for Easter are 
made very simply, but elegantly. 
The designs given below are the 
very latest. Serge plays a promi- 
nent part in the spring costume; it 
comes in many shades and is always one 
of the most durable and satisfactory of 
materials, particularly for street costumes. 
The frock of serge with plaid vest is made 
with a slightly pointed vest of plaid silk cut 








FROCK OF SEXGE WITH PLAID VEST 


on the bias and buttoned with small crystal 
buttons. The jacket has a round back cut 
up like an inverted V, and a flared collar 
lined with the plaid. The skirt is fitted 
snugly around the hips, and has two single 
plaits on each side widely lapped, giving a 
flat appearance. The deep flounce continues 
up the front as a sharp V, with the edge of 
the upper portion folded over it, and stitched 
down twice. The skirt is made with a sep- 
arate lining, but both outside material and 
lining are hung from the same belt. Two 
stitched bands of the material give a tailor 
finish to the jacket, sleeves and collar. This 
design would reproduce well in cashmere, 
whipcord, cheviot or any woolen material. 


7 
HE street frock of blue serge is made with 
the centre front of the skirt as a sham, 


ending narrowly toward the back, with a 
long overdrapery lapped at the belt and 
rounded low as a skirt in the back. The 


entire overdrapery is finished with a narrow 
pattern in braiding. The round waist has a 
deep collar forming epaulettes at the shoulders 
and lapped to the belt 
in front. The sleeves 
are almost plain, with 
the Renaissance point 
over the wrists. The 
yoke and collar are of 










BLUE SERGE FROCK FOR STREET WEAR 


FROCK FOR GIRL OF TEN 
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THE NEW STREET FROCKS FOR EASTER 


M. Hooper 


white silk in ttmy clustered tucks. The 
belt is of black velvet with a steel buckle. 
The hat worn with this frock is a flaring one 
of black straw, trimmed with black ostrich 
tips. A bow of turquoise-blue velvet with a 
steel buckle rests on the hair at the back. 

This costume, from its long, straight lines, 
will prove becoming to a full or short figure 
as well as to a slender one. 


HE design for remodeling shown in illus- 
tration may be utilized by taking the 
plain material for the belt, apron effect, and 
jacket waist. If the bolero is not liked the 
waist may be made round with a lapped 
front as shown with a V,.and collar of the 
mixed goods, worn with a linen collar and 
four-in-hand tie. The epaulettes are cut in 
one with the front, and need a stiff interfacing, 
as does the belt. The sleeves are small and 
come down well over the hands. The skirt, 
of the mixed material, is a_ well-flared 
circular shape four yards and a half wide. 
The pointed apron of the plain goods slopes 


A DESIGN FOR REMODELING 


up short, and is nearly plain at the back, 
being fitted over the lining without any full- 
ness at the belt. The colors used are tan and 
brown, The hat worn with this frock is of 
yellow Tuscan straw, with brown velvet 
band, steel buckles and shaded brown quills. 


~ 


HE dainty cashmere frock for a girl of ten 
is made with a blouse of China silk; the 
jacket is cut up in a V at the back and 
trimmed with velvet ribbon on all the edges. 
The small velvet revers match the collar and 
belt. The skirt is three yards wide, gored, 
with the fullness gathered at the centre back 
and biased with a three-inch hem. 

The frock for a girl of five is made with a 
full skirt, having the plain widths shirred 
in several rows at the waist-line, as is the low 
baby blouse, which is made with a fitted 
bertha cut in square tabs which are edged 
with a tiny ruche of ribbon. The yoke and 
collar are of white silk corded in circular 
rows. The materials used are mignonette- 
green cashmere and white taffeta. 





FROCK FOR GIRL OF FIVE 


HE dressy calling frock of gray cashmere | 
has a skirt four yards and a half wide, 
with an overdrapery forming a pointed apron 
in front and a long round piece at the back, 
without a particle of fullness at the top, and 


edged with white guipure inserting. The 
bolero jacket, an inch shorter than the belt at 
the back, rounds in front with square epau 
lettes over moderately large sleeves, and 
joins the revers, which are finished with 
small steel buckles. The belt and collar are 
of turquoise-blue velvet with buckles in 


the former and inserting edging the latter. 
The entire :ront and narrow piece across the 
back above the belt are of white guipure lace 
over a white silk foundation. 



















DRESSY CALLING FROCK OF GRAY 


HE street frock of silk and woolen goods | 


in two shades is a very stylish costume, 
the lighter goods answering for a panel on 
the skirt and long revers. The panel has a 
decoration of bowknots done in half-inch 
velvet ribbon the color of the darker material ; 
collar and vest of white taffeta in fine cross 
tucks; belt of velvet ribbon with a double 
clasp in front. Basque with added skirt 
piece across the back cut about half circular, 
with two shallow box-plaits at the centre and 
no darts in the outside material. The skirt 
opens down the centre front, rounding off to 
show the panel. This design is made of two 
shades of brown and is particularly adapted 
to a tall and slender figure. 
¥ 
WO shades of the same material, or two 
fabrics, such as silk and cashmere, light 
and dark brown serge, plain and mixed blue 
cheviot, etc., will be much worn this season, 
the darker shade of material being used for 
the collar, revers, belt and lower part of the 
front and sides of the skirt. 

Cream lace, tucked and corded silk ribbon, 
ribbon velvet, bowknots 
and guipure inserting and 
lace form, with gilt, steel 
and silver buckles and 
buttons, the favorite trim- 
mings for the new Easter 
frocks. 










STREET FROCK OF SILK AND WOOL 
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STAR 
ALPACA 
BRAID 


Is a wider, more lustrous and 
better-made braid than 
have ever known before. 








you 





It overcomes the objections 
generally urged against vel- 
veteen, mohair and brush bind- 
It will not rub the shoes 
It will 


ings. 
nor sweep the streets. 
outweat the skirt. 





Seven-eighths of an inch in width. Dyed 
Can’t shrink. Won't fade. 
All 


FLeisHer’s, PHILADELPHIA, 
’ 


in the wool. 
Price, 10 cents for a five-yard piece. 
Dealers sell it. 














Madam 


makes the dress 
and fits it; 

Here’s the detail 
that permits it. 


| See that 


hump ? 





| 
| the DeLong 


| 

| Hook ana Eye 

RICHARDSON & DELONG Bros., Mfrs., 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 





THOMSON’S 
“ Glove-Fitting Corsets” 


Closely follow Nature in its “3 
curves, and impart grace to “ 
the form and health to the ; 
wearer. 

The American woman with 
modern ideas wants a cor- 
set made for comfort, for a 
beautiful figure. That is the 
Thomson's Glove-Fitting. 








SOLD EVERYWHERE AT 
PRICES FROM 


$1,99 to $5.00 fr. 


Send for handsome 
illustrated catalogue. 
Mailed Free. 


LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO. 
345 Broadway, > New York City 


Seasonable Books 


By EBEN E. 

Flowers: How to Grow Them. jooxronp. 

Every woman loves flowers, but few succeed in 
growing them. With the help soclearly given in this 
volume no one need fail. It treats mainly of indoor 
flowers and plants—those for window-gardening; 
all about their selection, care, soil, air, light, 
warmth, etc. The chapter on table decoration 
alone is worth the price of the book. Cloth, 50 cts. 


Botany: The Story of Plant Life. $y,JU\'s MoNa'® 


The scientific study of Botany made as interesting 
as a fairy tale. Each chapter is devoted to the 
month of the year in which plants of that month 
are in evidence. Not only is the subject treated 
with botanical accuracy, but there is given much 
practical information pertaining to the care and 
treatment of plants and flowers. Cloth, 50 cts. 


at all Bookstores, or from the publishers 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 923 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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with side trimming of plumes. 





ribbon edged with velvet. 





Pink taffeta, trimmed with 
black plume and satin ribbon. 





Brim and crown of cornflower 
blue, trimmed with violets. 





Pistachio - green 
trimmed with velvet and poppies. 


finish. 


White tulle evening toque, 


design shown for 
the evening toque 
will answer as 
well for wear with 
an afternoon 
calling costume. 


+ 


HE dressy 

visiting cos- 
tume of black 
and white in 
illustration is 
made with askirt 
of black taffeta 
having a circular 
back and a gored 
front. Thethree 
gored flounces 
are headed by 
ruches of the ma- 
terial pinked on 
either side. With 
it'is worn a 
round waist of 
black and white 
striped taffeta 
silk, made with 
two applied box- 
plaits inthe back, 
and slightly 
bloused fronts 
opening to show 
a vest; yoke and 
sleeve tops of 
white Venetian 
lace. Thecollar 
is of black velvet 
with white lace 
points. Number 
five black velvet 
ribbon is used to 


Sailor, trimmed with white 


straw, 


Yellow Tuscan, ' 
red roses, shading to pink. 


THE NEW SPRING 





tacked in position. 


trimmed with 
plume and white taffeta. 


By Emma M. Hooper 


HE spring hats show that divided opinions possess the 
designers, as the new designs show styles some of which 
may be worn on and some off the brow, the latter requiring 
a young and round face, while the former apparently hides 
some of the ravages of time. 
bons, taffeta, tulle, net, quills, ostrich tips and feathers, 
buckles and fancy braid effects, are prominent on the new 
hats, now seen on the street, as Easter comes early this year 
and marks the advent of spring in the realm of fashion. The 


Flowers, plain and fancy rib- 

















A Dressy VISITING COSTUME 


edge the top of the waist and sleeves in a waved line, with 
bowknots here and there, which are not wired, but lightly 
A black straw hat, with black taffeta on 
the outside, and black ostrich tips and pink flowers in front, 
and two-stud white gloves complete this costume. 


~ 


HE shirt-waist will be as popular as ever this season. 
Five new designs are given below. 
sleeves are slightly smaller than those worn last year. The 
one of china blue piqué and embroidery may easily be dupli- 
cated in silk, with guipure insertion. 
a pointed yoke and plaits to the belt ; three box-plaits in front 
are interrupted by two strips of Hamburg inserting. The 
sleeves have stiff cuffs and a few gathers at the top. 
The waist of blue taffeta is made with a scanty blouse effect 
over a tight-fitting boned lining, with centre seam and yoke 


As will be seen, the 


The back is made with 


effect at the back; the fronts open on the left, which is finished 
with a half-circular ruffle, edged with velvet ribbon and a 


jabot of lace, the ribbon also forming a round yoke, and vest, and the collar and wrist 
With it is worn a black veivet belt with steel buckles. 


The evening waist of turquoise-blue taffeta is made with the entire back covered with 


Yellow straw, trimmed with black 


HATS AND WAISTS 
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Italian Leghorn, trimined with 
pink roses and white tulle. 


HE stylish waist of 
taffeta shows the 
charming effect of 
black velvet ribbon 
when used as a trim- 
ming. The boned lin- 
ing keeps the waist in shape. The three 
box-plaits are studded with gilt buttons, and 
the opening is concealed by the centre plait. 
The velvet ribbon is applied in Vandyke rows 
as a yoke, with the same effect over the top 
of the slightly gathered sleeves. The one- 
piece back is made with a yoke, the collar is 
decorated with straight rows of the velvet, 
and the belt has gilt buckles back and front. 
The black and white waist is made with 
bands of trimming of number sixteen white 
ribbon, stamped and embroidered with jet 
spangles, and edged with narrow black ribbon 
velvet; the collar and vest are of white silk 
in diagonal tucks. The waist opens in the 
centre for the lining, with the vest hooking 
over on the left side under the blouse. The 
back has a centre seam and is trimmed with 
ribbon to match the front of the waist. 


od 


HE evening gown of white organdy is 
made with the gored widths of the skirt 
joined before the cross-tucking is done. The 
same effect is carried out 
on the round waist and 
sleeves, with the yoke, 
back and front, trimmed 
with tiny shirred puffs 






EVENING GOWN OF WHITE ORGANDY 


edged with a ruffle and finished with a small 
gathered ruche of the goods, which is doubled, 
not hemmed; a similar ruching trims the 








to 
wa 


The Secret of Silk: 


There is a general complaint from women in all 
sections of the country about the poor quality of 
silks sold in the stores. These silks rot, tear and 
lose their appearance in an incredibly short time, 
which is due to the fact that the fabric contains 
but a small proportion of silk, the rest being dyes 
and chemicals which give the fabric bulk, but 
not wearing quality. 

A silk skirt, dress, waist or facing made of these 
silks is worn out in a few months, and is there- 
fore most expensive. The only silks that may be 
worn almost indefinitely, ond made over innu- 
merable times, are the 


PURE SILKS 


made exclusively by this firm. They are not arti- 
ficially weighted with chemicals, and every thread 
is the pure fibre as spun by the silk worm. For 
this reason they are one of the most economical 
fabrics that can be used. 

A dress made of our pure silk was exhibited at 
the World’s Fair at Chicago, which had been in 
use for seventeen years and made over seven 
times. It is possible for every one who wears silk 
to procure these fabrics for slightly more than 
they pay for the worthless silks sold in the stores, 
and we have established a mail-order department 
for this purpose. 

_ All these silks are 24 inches wide against 19 
inches for the inferior silks, and the increase in the 
width makes the difference in cost inconsiderable. 

In black there are Taffetas and Grosgrain 
ranging from $1.00 to $1.60 a yard; Satins from 

1.30 to $2.00; Peau de Soie from $1.50 to $2.25, 
besides all the current shades of Taffeta at $1.50. 

We will send upon request any samples specified; also 


our booklet showing conclusively the economy of purchas 
ing these silks and telling how they may be secured by mail. 


JOHN D. CUTTER & CO. 
1 Union Square, . : NEW YORK 


New Hats $] 00 
for Spring, ** 


Our catalogue of 
imported Millinery 
for Spring is now 
ready, and we will 
be pleased to mail 
it FREE on request. 
It illustrates, de- 
scribes and prices: 
Trimmed Hats, 
$1.00 up. 

(In all the newest French 
shapes.) 
Sailor Hats, 
50c. up. 


(Very chic and jaunty.) 


Untrimmed Hats, 
75c. up. 







































We also make finer goods. We have the most 
stylish Paris Millinery, but at extremely moderate 
prices. Kverything is sold upon the understanding 
that you may return it if not perfectiy satisfactory, 
and your money will be cheerfully refunded. 


Write to-day for our new Spring Catalogue 


THE GEROME CO., 139 Fifth Avenue, New York 


SPRING WEDDING 
Invitations and Announcements 


Engraved on Copper Plate 
Latest Styles, Finest Papers. Full set of samples on request. 





2 ° eee 
DIE-STAMPED tire teers) in any one of hive different 
MONOGRAM styles, and furnish you two quires of 


finest quality WRITING PAPER (white 


PAPER or tinted), die-stamped with same, in a 
. . . 


neat box, with envelopes (not stamped). 
With Monogram Stamped in Plain Colors, . $1.25 
With Monogram Stamped in Gold or Silver, 1.40 
With Monogram Iluminated (two colors), . 1.50 
Elegant sample book, Including act 
of Fan Monograms, mailed for 10c. 
eeeee 


Finest Quality Engraved Visiting-Cards 
Including Copper Plate. Latest Styles 
75 cents for 50. $1.00 for 100. Samples Free 
ALL MAIL AND EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID 


ARTISTIC ENGRAVING COMPANY 
151 North Sixteenth Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 








A guaranteed 
Black Silk 


Every lady knows 
the difficulty of get- 
ting a black silk that 


cream guipure lace and the jacket fronts of the same lace. The blouse front of silk is tucked 
diagonally at the top, and opens on the left side under the jacket, which is held together by 
a fancy buckle. The revers are of chiffon edged with a ruffle. A tiny ruche finishes the 
pointsgon the tucked collar of silk. The sleeves are small, with tucks at the tops and wrists. 
The r*bbon belt is buckled in front with an iridescent buckle. 


centre front, waist and skirt, outlining a V 
efiect. The belt and stock coliar are of 
white satin ribbon, and the sash bow and 
long ends of organdy. This design will an- 
swer admirably for any soft, white material. 


will wear well. Our 
24-inch Black Taffeta 
will wear—we guar- 
antee it. 

On every half yard 


Lg. of the selvage these 
words are woven: 

‘¢Guaranteed. Stirling Silk Mfg. Co.’’ 

| Leading dealers the country over 


can supply our goods, and will honor 
this guarantee for us. 


Stirling Silk Mfg. Co., New York 


Wedding 


Invitations 


Correct Styles, Finest Engraving 
CALLING CARDS 


Crests, Coats-of-Arms and Monograms Stamped 
on our Watermarked Writing Papers 
Mail Orders Receive Special Attention 


DEMPSEY & CARROLL 
26 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 




















BLACK AND Wuite Waltst 


EVENING WAIST OF TAFFETA StyvusH TAreeta Wats! 


WAIST OF BLUE TAFFETA 


SHIRT-WAIST OF BLUE PIQUE 
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By Helen Watterson Moody 


HEN a woman marries she 
assumes two new sets of 
relations—those of senti- 
ment, through which she 
becomes the loving, faith- 
ful companion of one man 
and the mother of his 
children, and the economic 
relation, through which she 
becomes one of the great 
conserving and distribut- 
ing agents of the world. 
Since I shall speak of these last two condi- 
tions later, I will now only consider that one 
sentimental relation whose beauty and holi- 
ness, if rightly assumed, give foundation to 
all the rest—that of wifehood. 

Marriage is, or should be, primarily a rela- 
tion of sentiment, yet the happiness of mar- 
ried life is decided by quite other things than 
sentiment—sturdy and steady moral qualities, 
good sense and fair executive ability. I 
think the recognition of the fact that, though 
love is the supreme thing in married life, 
love alone is not enough, always comes to a 
newly married couple with a sense of surprise. 


+ 
The Only Way to Keep Love Secure 


ie THE first months of married life, love is so 
sufficient, and loving sosimple, that there 
seems no other need in life. But by-and-by, 
when care begins to shadow them, when 
duties present themselves, and, strangely 
enough, conflict with each other, when con- 
victions clash and tastes differ, then both 
husband and wife begin to realize that back 
of love must stand what I have called 
‘steady and sturdy moral qualities ’’—jus- 
tice, patience, honesty, sincerity and mag 
nanimity. Indeed, on these depends the 
very continuance of love in marriage, for it 
is not possible to go on loving unless that is 
found which is worthy of love. I say this 
advisedly. I know the world is full of men 
and women who think, either because they 
like to think so, or sadly, because they must, 
that one can love where one does not respect. 
It seems to me that this does not ennoble 
one’s ideal of love. One may pity, may 
have an infinite yearning tenderness over 
what one cannot respect, but love is of royal 
birth and recognizes only what is as royal 
as itself. The way, then, to keep love secure 
in married life is not so much to be anxiously 
watching and guarding lest it should escape, 
or crying that love has spread its wings 
because. the first holiday romance is replaced 
by graver feeling, but by living along simply 
and honestly and frankly together, on a high 
plane, looking most and always toward 
‘whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report.’’ Then Love will be not a cap- 
tive, but a most willing guest. 


+ 
Marriage is a Serious and Steady Occupation 


HAT is why I say that the real happiness 
of married life depends largely upon the 
personal character that is put into it. Next 
in importance I place sound, good sense; and 
] mean by this that underlying sense of pro- 
portion by which one is able to discriminate 
the insignificant, the passing, the unimport- 
ant, from the grave, the permanent, the im- 
portant—that capacity for steady, balancing 
thought which keeps one from impulsive words 
and rash deeds. A woman who is blessed 
with good sense does not consider at the start 
that marriage is a rdle to be skillfully and 
successfully enacted, or a grand frolic of 
which she is to be the admired and indulged 
centre, or a mere incident in a life crowded 
with other activities. She knows that mar- 
riage is a serious and steady vocation, and 
that the true wife is one who enters marriage 
not thinking how much she can get out of it, 
but how much she can put into it. It is this 
larger conception of marriage which makes 
women dwell by their own firesides in sweet 
content with what is commonly called the 
‘‘ narrow limits of home,’’ knowing well that 
no true home is narrow since it must give 
cover to ‘‘ the whole primal mysteries of life— 
food, raiment and work to earn them withal: 
love and marriage, birth and death, right- 
doing and wrong-doing—all these common- 
places of humanity which are most divine 
because they are most commonplace.’’ 

The way to make home a wide place to 
dwell in, is to bring a wide personality to 
dwell in it. Any home is just as wide as 
the maxer, and can be no wider. When a 
woman understands this she is able to 
keep her head steady and her heart undis- 
turbed over newspaper sketches about other 
women, in which each one of them is made 
to do the most remarkable and entirely 
unnecessary combination of things. 








Editor's Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles for girls which Mrs. Moody will con- 
tribute to the Journal during 1899. The first 
article, “‘What it Means to be Engaged,” 
a peared in the February eo. ““What it 

eans to be a Housewife” will appear in the next 
‘the April) issue. 


Wise Women Know Their Limitations 
HEN, for instance, she reads of some 
woman who rears a large and growing 
family, studies Latin with her boys and 
Greek with her daughters, keeps a speckless 
house, is the centre of a wide and admiring 
social circle, takes a course in law or politics 
in winter, raises choice chickens and chrys- 
anthemums in summer, and goes to federa- 
tions of females and congresses of clubs 
almost any time of day, where she reads 
remarkable papers in the most stunning of 
costumes—always cut low in the neck, if one 
is to judge from the portraits—the woman 
with shrewd common sense laughs, and thinks 
of the little story her father used to tell her, 
about the setting hen who tried to mind the 
doorbell, and the sad result to the doorbell, 
her eggs and herself. She has no desire to 
enter into a competitive nervous prostration 
with any of these ladies; she believes that 
one of her first duties as a wife is to keep her 
own health, since there is nothing upon which 
the well-being of her husband and family 
depends so much, both materially and spirit- 
ually. She says with Emerson, ‘‘‘ My life is 
for itself and not for a spectacle.’ When I 
married I gave up my ambition to shine else- 
where than in my home. There may be 
women who are strong enough to do all the 
things I read about, and yet keep a rich and 
sufficient personality for their own families. 
But Iam not one of them.’’ And there she 
rests. She doesn’t even care to know that 
the wisest woman in the world is the woman 
who appreciates her own limitations and is 
content to dwell within them. 


* 
Married Women Can Find Time if They Will 


HEN I hear a married woman lament the 
lack of wide opportunities in her life I 
find myself wondering, ina kind of daze, what 
she means. If I inquire particularly, I usu- 
ally discover that by lack of opportunities she 
means either the time for study and self- 
cultivation which she deeply desires, or else 
an opportunity for public activity and recog- 
nition. Well, both of these are good in their 
proper places, and there are few wives who 
will not be able to find some hours in the 
week to give to either one or the other. I 
suspect that in the case of those women who 
say they actually do not get time forstudy or 
music, or for an occasional club meeting, the 
trouble lies in the fact that they do not want 
to enough. For be sure of this, that in the 
long run a man or a woman usually finds 
time in life to do the thing that he or she 
wants to do most. A woman may desire the 
opportunity for self-culture and growth, but if 
she in her heart really prefers an hour of 
neighborhood gossip, or a piece of drawn 
linen for her luncheon table, or a vulgar pro- 
fusion in the menu she offers her guests, she 
will have these and not thestudy. If, onthe 
other hand, the intellectual quickening that 
comes from communion with big and earnest 
minds be the one thing in life that she feels 
she must have, be sure that in some degree 
she will have it—not enough of it, possibly, to 
satisfy her, but enough to make her life 
richer, because she will make her living less 
complex in order that she may have it. 


7 
Husbands Who Can be Managed are Worthless 


N EDITOR once asked me to write him an 
article on ‘‘ How to Manage a Husband.”’ 
I answered that I couldn’t—first, because I had 
never tried to manage a husband; second, 
because I didn’t believe in managing hus- 
bands, and last, because a husband who could 
be managed would be a poor kind of creature 
whom it would be scarcely worth while to 
waste thought upon. There is no _ better 
principle for both husband and wife to adopt 
in adjusting themselves to the hew relation 
than that of trying to do each by the other 
what men are accustomed to call ‘‘ the square 
thing.’’ Many a woman understands ‘‘ man- 
aging ’’ a husband better than she does doing 
the square thing by him, and many a man 
understands and practices doing the square 
thing by other men who would be affronted if 
he were to be told that, judged by his own 
business standards, he habitually dealt un- 
fairly with his own wife. 

I wish here to emphasize the fact which so 
many husbands and wives seem to forget— 
that marriage is, on one side, as much a busi- 
ness contract as any other partnership, and 
demands exactly the same business treatment. 
The husband is the earner, the wife the dis- 
tributor, of capital, and of the two her work 
is really the more complex and difficult. The 
only way to carry on this business partner- 
ship successfully ina financial way, and with- 
out friction personally, is to put it on a cash 
basis. It is right that the wife should insist 
upon having an allowance. I think the 
reluctance with which many a man looks upon 
giving an allowance to his wife comes not 
so much from a selfish and sordid love of the 
money itself, as from real mistrust of a 
woman’s ability to handle it wisely. He, 
foolish man, doubts her knowing the value of 
a dollar because she has never earned one. 


Unfair and Unsatisfactory Money Relations 


OMETIMES this is justified, but oftener a | 


woman manages a house better on a small 
but certain sum than she could on a larger 
uncertain one. At any rate, if the wife can 
convince her husband that the experiment is 
worth trying, she will have won half the 
battle. Then if she can actually show him 
that the possession of something more than a 
few dollars at a time does not cause her to 
lose her head and plunge her into wild 
extravagance—nay, that it makes her more 
prudent and careful—her case is won, and one 
of the greatest stumbling-blocks to happiness 
and the cause of half the tears in married life 
—unfair and unsatisfactory money relations— 
will have gone out of her life. 

The habit of square dealing between hus- 
band and wife has the best of results in 
other ways than financial ones, for it does 
much toward making possible that good 
comradeship which is the real basis and final 
test of happiness in marriage. If after several 
years of dwelling together a couple find out 
that each is to the other ‘‘ the friendly lover 
and the loving friend,’’ they may feel that 
they have pretty nearly the ideal married 
state. 
good fellowship without habitual fairness and 


candor on both sides. A wife cannot be her | 


husband’s very good friend when she is 


trying to manage him, or to hide something | 
from him, or to get something out of him, or | 
to make him believe something that she 


wants him to believe for reasons of her own. 
+. 
Wives Must Deal Squarely by Their Husbands 


F I SEEM to insist over-strongly upon the 
importance of square dealing on the part 

of the wife it is partly because I have not been 
asked to address this paper to husbands, 
and partly because I believe that women do 
not always appreciate how greatly the ideal 
relation of husband and wife depends upon 
it, and in how many small ways a woman is 
apt to offend against its unwritten code. For 
instance, I do not think it fair dealing on the 
part of the wife to burden the husband with 
errands and commissions on his way to and 
from his business—affairs of greater or less 
imporiance—from mailing her letters to 
matching the color in the parlor carpet for the 
new sofa-cushions, from sending a telegram 
to her mother to ordering the ice cream for 
dinner. Any woman who before her mar- 
riage -has carried on a business or profes- 
sional life knows that it is not so much the 
doing the errand that counts with a busy man; 
it is the ‘‘having it on his mind,’’ as he 
would say, when that mind is already as full 
of his own business as the hour is of seconds. 
I once asked one of the happiest wives I 
know if she ever asked her husband to do 
errands for her in business hours, and she 
answered reflectively: ‘‘ No, I never have. 
But I think if the house were on fire and he 


happened to be just going out, I might ask | 


him to turn in a fire alarm on his way to the 
station.’’ I think her rule is a safe one. 


+ 
One Reason Why the Club is a Close Rival 


A luxury that many a wife permits 
herself, which seems to me forbidden 
by the new code, is that of pouring out all the 
worries and mishaps of the day upon a man 
when he comes home at night, doubtless after 
mishaps and worries of his own, which have 
‘taken as much out of him,’’ possibly, as he 
can afford to lose. If a man hold his own 
in business or in a profession in these days 
of driving competition it is sure to be all 
he ought to do. And the more he is able 


to look forward to his home as his sure | 


refuge from care the more his affections will 
centre in it and in the heartening comrade 
who makes it for him 
for comfort and repose.’’ 

Perhaps one reason why the home and the 
club are such close rivals in the affections of 
many men is because the latter gives a 
security from nervous strain and petty an- 
noyance which the former does not always 
offer. I do not wish to be interpreted as 
meaning in anything I have said that there 


are not occasions upon which a man should | 


bear his fair share of the burdens of the 
home. Byno means. There are times when 
it is both the duty and the sacred privilege 
of the husband to encourage and cheer and 
counsel and uphold his wife with all the ten- 
derness that the marriage vow implies. But 
such a privilege loses its sanctity when he is 
called upon to exercise it over every small 
catastrophe, and be sure he will have a much 
greater stock of sympathy and helpfulness to 
offer when the great needs come if the small 
burdens are kept out of his heart. 


” 
The Greatest of all Bonds is Mutual Interest 


SHOULD like to say a great many more 
things if I had space. I should like to 
say that developing common tastes is a great 
bond between husband and wife. Opinions 
and convictions may widely differ without 


affecting married happfness, but for really | 


good fellowship tastes must coincide. They 
must like to do the same things, to go to the 


same places, like the same people, find the 
same things funny and the same things inter- | 


esting, and each must be satisfied with the 
way in which the other conducts himself or 
herself in the small proprieties of life. For 
in marriage, as in all the rest of living, only 
the occasional moment finds us on the 
heights; our days and our years must be 
spent in the Valley of Commonplace Things. 


And it is not possible to secure this | 


‘“a sweet wayside inn | 











March, 


Maule’s up-to-date collection 
for 1899 includes 10 of the new- 
est novelties in large-flowering 
Sweet Peas. Surpassing New 
Hybrids. The Cream of the Eck- 
ford and American introductions. 

One packet of each to THE 
LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL readers 
for only ten 2-c. stamps. They 
are well worth $1.00, the price 
generally asked for these Sweet 
Peas by reputable dealers. 

Every lover of flowers will want 
these New Sweet Peas. They 
embrace every color and tint de- 
sirable, with beautiful form and 
delightful perfume; and are all 
unequaled for cutting. Of the 
easiest culture; succeeding with 
everybody. Full directions for 
culture with every collection. 


Aurora. White, flaked and 
striped orange salmon 
uette. Deep * primrose, 
tinted purplish rose. 
Beauti- 


Dorothy Tennant. 
ful clear heliotrope. 

Emily Henderso Pure 
white. The hardiest rahdee va- 
riety 

Extra Early Blanche Ferry. 
The earliest. Pink and white. 

Gray Friar. Watered pur- 
ple on white ground. 

Bright, fiery crimson. 


Bright orange sal- 
a oe pink wings. 
na. Creamy 
alhen with pink. 
Stanley. ‘The best dark Sweet 
Pea. Deep maroon. 


Ten 2-Cent Stamps 


will secure one packet each of 
the above 10 New Sweet Peas to- 
gether with a copy of my new 
Seed Catalogue for 1899, if you 
ask forit. Thisis pronounced by 
one and all the brightest and best 
Seed Book of the year. Con- 
tains everything, old or new, 
worth having; hundreds of illus- 
trations; four colored plates. No 
readers of THE LaApIEs’ HomME 
JOURNAL should think of order- 
ing their supply of Garden or 
Flower Seeds, Flowering Plants, 
Bulbs, etc., before receiving it. 


For 50 Cts. 


we will mail, in addition to the 
above, one packet of each of the 
following choice novelties in 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds: 


Radish. Earliest Snowball. 
Produces Radishes in less than 


20 days. 
New Royal Red. 


white, 


Tomato. 
A perfect beauty. 

Beet. Market Gardeners’. 
Good early or 4-4 

Onion. Maule’s Yellow 
Globe Danvers. % lb. Onions 
the first year from seed. 

Carrot. Long Lemon Stump- 
Rooted. Best for the garden. 

Cucumber. Perfected Jer- 
sey Pickle. Makes beautiful 
. 

Pansy. New Mammoth 
Parisian, Stained and Striped. 
Unique and beautiful. 

Butterfly Flower. 
charming annual. 

Poppy. .New Peony-Flow- 
ered Snowball. Always excites 
marked attention. 

Verbena. New Giant Striped 
and Mottled. Florets as large 
as a 25-cent piece. 

New Hardy awost Pea. 
4 Beauty. Charm 

New Double Pink... Fireball. 
Exceedingly dwarf. Perfectly 
double, color rich velvety red. 


A most 


Making 22 packets of choice 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
that will be a constant source of 
pleasure the coming season, for 
the trifling remittance of twenty- 
five 2-cent stamps. Why not 
make up a club order, five 
complete collections (110 pack- 
ets) ?—$2.00, postpaid. 


To give the readers of THE 
LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL some 
idea of the demand for Maule’s 
Seeds, I would state I now have 
305,289 customers on my books, 
and in the last 5 years I have 
paid the Philadelphia Post-office 
$153,244.87 for postage. 


WM. HENRY MAULE 
1711 Filbert St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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T HAS only been a little while 
ago since it was thought that 
a pretty card or 2 tiny bunch of 
flowers was the proper offering to 
one’s friend on Easter Day. The 
idea of sending a trifling gift has 
grown, and now, instead of the 
posy or growing plant in full 
flower and tied with bright rib- 
bons, there goes some dainty trifle 
with the best wishes of the giver 
for a happy Eastertide. Below 
will be found suggestions for a 
few trifles that will answer for 
Easter gifts. All of these are 
quite inexpensive and may be 
made by any clever girl. 

The dainty bookmark shown 
in illustration is made of violet 
moiré ribbon, not quite an inch 
wide, cut in different lengths, and 
suspended from a brass ring which 
has been covered by a coarse silk matching 
the ribbon, either the buttonhole stitch or 
the crochet being used to gain a heavy, cord- 
like edge. The illustration shows how the 
ribbons aré cut, so that on the top one is 
painted a spray of lilies-of-the-valley in the 

natural 
colors, and 
’ in gold ink 
| the words 
' ‘* Not mine 
i to teli’’: 
on the next 
strip fol- 
lows, “‘If 
} the book 
is good”’; 
on the next 





A Book- 
MARK 





is ‘‘But 

keep my 

place,’’ 

and on the 

last ‘‘As 

; a marker 

should.’’ 
Me, hens “ 
Fon Croke 
Yo night) HERE 
is al- 


TO STRIKE MATCHES UPON uEe 
ways a de- 


mand for 
trifles that gentlemen will like. No well- 
bred man strikes a match where the mark 
may be seen, so that a dainty little article 
upon which matches may be struck is always 
a gift that is greeted with pleasure by the 
average man. Something similar to that 
shown in illustration, which may be bought 
with the colored picture already upon it, 
shows an old-fashioned chimneyplace, with a 
clock, the plates and candlestick standing on 
the mantel shelf. A pair of blue jeans are 
evidently hanging up to dry, while the old- 
fashioned kettle is in its proper place over 
the hot embers. This kettle is half of atin 
one painted black, and fastened by clamps in 
position. It is intended to hold the matches. 
Below the picture is a long bit of sandpaper, 
on one side of which is written in gilt ink: 
* As in the chim- 
ney burning 


a 
We hung the 


iron crane 
to-night.”’ 


A little 
brass ring at 
the top of the 
back is used 
to hang the 
card by, and 
it is concealed 
under a pret- 
tily tied bow 
of ribbon, 
green in 
shade, satin in 
texture, and 
about an inch 
and a half in width. Green is used because 
it seems most appropriate to the season. 


+ 


HE gay-looking Japanese gentleman seen 
in illustration has the upper part of his 
body made from an egg, the contents of which 
have been blown out, while his legs are of 
wire that terminate over 
feet formed of two 
gilded peanuts. His 
head, a very small egg, 
is also blown out, the 
narrow part of it being 
glued to the narrow part 
of the egg below it, 
while a face is painted 
on the smooth olive 
surface. His trousers, 
of black tissue paper, 
are very broad. His 
kimono is a double one 
of purple paper painted 
and spangled to produce 
the richest of colors. 
His sleeves are of pink 
paper and his hat is of 
red. Down his back is 
a black queue which 
reaches to his waist. 





AN EASTER EGG 





A VERY DAINTY SACHET 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


SIMPLE LITTLE EASTER GIFTS 
By Ruth Ashmore 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


A Botaan Easter egg is dyed a rose pink, 
with a gilt circle on the top, and it is 
then placed ina small round box covered with 
white crépe paper, over which there has been 
deftly shaped out of crinkled paper a long- 
necked swan, whose wings are dotted with 
gilt and whose eyes are of the same bright 
hue, while his long beak is golden. His 
neck looks as though it must be wired, but 
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To CARRY AN EASTER EGG 


instead, to give it the graceful shape, the 
paper is twisted very closely, and sewed to 
give it stability. A narrow pink ribbon is 
arranged as though it were the reins by 
which he was guided to take the Easter egg, 
which is loose in the box, to the favored one. 


+ 


S GUARD over a chamois penwiper, and 
standing on a circle of pasteboard made 
gay with gilt paint, is a very tiny doll, a 
shepherdess of the time of Marie Antoinette. 
She is a five-cent doll, with long, blond 
hair, gowned in adress of pale blue paper 
combined with pink crépe paper, with artistic 
dashes of gold 
paint here, 
there and 
everywhere. 
Her hat is a 
big one of 
blue crépe 
paper, deco- 
rated with 
gilt, and on 
it are dainty 
pompons, ro- 
settes and 
gilt quills. 
Her staff is 
gold, tipped 
with blue. 


+ 


| N DE- 
signing 
Easter gifts 
utilizeevery 
art that you are mistress of. Because you 
are not an accomplished painter is no reason 
why you should decline to decorate a hard- 
boiled egg, and because you have the won- 
derful knack of remembering bits of poetry is 
a very good reason for utilizing them on the 
home-made trifles which are to remind your 
friends of your loving thought of 
them at this Easter time. 


7 





A PENWIPER 


FoR her with whom your 
acquaintance is slight, but 
to whom you wish to give a 
remembrance of Easter, send a 
little sachet like that here shown. 
To make it, buy a box of deep 
lavender envelopes, a piece of 
yros-grain Tom Thumb ribbon 
that matches the envelopes in 
color, and a package of violet 
sachet powder. You will have 
to grade the amount of perfume 
put in each envelope, but before 
doing that paint in bright green 
four four-leaved clovers, and 
then paint in gold the words ‘* Good 
Luck for Easter.’”’ This done, put in 
the perfume, seal the envelopes, and tie 
them up with the narrow ribbon. Every 
time the handkerchief case is opened or 
a pair of gloves is sought, or whenever 
one is looking for something, 
there will come the delightful 
odor of the sachet, a reminder 
of the giver, and in the heart 
there will be a kindly thought 
because of the consideration 
and yet it is but a trifle. 
Trifles go to make up life. 
They render us happy or un- 
happy. Therefore, if a bit of 
silk, a little crépe paper, a painted 
egg or an oddly dressed doll will 
bring a smile to somebody’s face, 
take the trouble to cause that smile 
to appear. By making a trifle now 
and then, when you have a few 
minutes to spare, you will be sur- 
prised to discover on the days before 
Easter how many pretty little gifts you will 

have to send with your Easter greetings. 














A BACHELOR'S 
PINCUSHION 


MATCH 

scratcher 
that may be made 
by any girl who 
has the least tal- 
ent is shown in 
illustration. On 
a white card of 
the proper size 
is painted a lov- 
ing pair drawn 
closer together 
by stormy 
weather, their 
heads hidden by 
an umbrella that 
has seen better 
days, and which, 
to be of greater 














use, is mad . } 

tirely of ao he csaemag bape 
paper, marked, in a. or bn ae 4 
umbrellafashion, a 
with black cray- 7 vie 
on. The edge of A MATCH SCRATCHER 


the cardboard is 

fancifully cut and painted with gilt, while a 
dainty pink ribbon is the hanger. Written 
in gilt ink on the card is the couplet: 


“An old umbrella full of patches 
Is just the thing for striking matches.” 


+ 


HE foundation of the lady of the lilies 
is a bit of white cardboard fitted around 

a small doll with golden locks in such a way 
that, while it forms a 
stiff petticoat, it also 
hides her feet and gives 
her a solid standing 
place. What might be 
called her crinoline are 
ruffles of crimped white 
paper that fill the hol- 
low pasteboard skirt 
and look like fancy 
lingerie. Outside the 
pasteboard is, first, a 
full frill of 
crépe which 
reaches just to 
the edge of the 
pasteboard; 
then comes an 
Empire dress 
box -plaited 
from the neck 
down and hav- 
ing a flowing 
train. The sleeves are full jockeys of crépe 


A LADY OF THE LILIES 


paper, carefully glued at the tops of the arms, 
the mode of fastening being concealed by 
straps of narrow white ribbon which are caught 
near the neck on each side with a tiny gold 
spangle. 


In cutting the foundation to have 
the fullness 
desired at 
the bottom 
and yet to 
reduce it at 
the top, take 
out V-shaped 
pieces, and 
paste the 
remaining 
strips to the 
upper part of 
the bodice of 





the doll. On 
her head is 
a white pa 
per lily. 
+ 
BOF one 
A POSTAL-CARD CASE _ of your 
friends who 


is continu- 
ally using postal cards get a piece of mode- 
colored canvas and cut off a strip twenty-two 
inches long and five inches wide. Turn over 
the full length of each side half an inch, 
pressing it down so firmly that it will not 
need to be sewed. Each end is to be turned 
over in the same way, and then a lap of two 
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You cannot 
have sound 
without a 
dentist and 


teeth 
skilful 
a good dentifrice. 
The dentist does 
his expert mechan- 
ical work at certain 
intervals, and 


does 
what is called the 
prophylactic work 


every day of your 
life, if you use both 
the liquid and pow- 
der regularly. Both 
forms in a single 


package for one 
price at all drug 
stores. 


| A sample phial of the liquid Sozopont, and 








and a half inches is made at each end, and | 


caught at the top at each corner with a few 
strong but invisible stitches. The material is 
then folded over the exact centre. On the out- 
side is painted a spray of apple blossoms, 
and below are the words ‘‘ Postal Cards.’’ 
Inside on each lap is a spray of the same 
dainty flower. All of them are painted 
in the colors that Nature has ordained as 
right. Where the case is folded in the 
centre a narrow pink ribbon is 
tied over, and from end 
depends a pink pencil. 
+ 
HE average bachelor is much 
neater than he is credited 
with being. He likes to havea 
place for all his little belongings, 
and, possessing such a place, 
never fails to put scarfpins, hand 
kerchiefs and gloves where they 
ought to be. He is especially care- 
ful of pins. The pearl-tipped ones 
that he keeps to pin his dress tie in 
position, the plain white ones, and 
even his scarfpins, have their abiding 
place. So, before he has time to greet 
you with a box of sweets, or flowers, send 
him a mammoth strawberry pincushion. 


one 


Editor’s Note—This article was written by Ruth Ashmore at the Eastertide of 1898, in anticipation 


of the present Easter season. 
Journal appeared in the November (1898) issue. 


The last article contributed by Ruth Ashmore to The Ladies’ Home 


copy of Dr. Colburn’s pamphlet, ‘‘ The Care 
of the Teeth,” for five cents, provided you 
mention THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. Ad- 
dress, P. O. Box 247, New York City. 


HALL & RUCKEL 
NEW YORK LONDON 


Years 
Don’t Show 


in the face that is well cared for; complex- 
ion is not a question of years, but of care. 


Bailey’s Rubber 


Complexion 
Brush 


erases the lines that neglect has marked in 
the face. Its benefits are welcome in the 
face of sixteen or sixty; at any age it brings 
out all that is possible of natural charm in 
feature and color, Nor is it possible to have 
the face at its best without it. It is not a 
complexion doctor, but a complexion maker, 
as necessary to a true toilette as soap and 
water. Thousands of beautiful faces owe 
their charm to its remarkable action. 


Bailey’s Complexion Brush, 50 Cents 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap, 10 Cents 


At dealers’, ov onveceipt of pr tice. Catalogue 
of Everything in Rubber Goods, FREE. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Soap 


is all soap—no rosin, no 
filling, no adulteration — 
positively pure and 
solutely 


and bath. 


Swift and Company, Chicago 


ab- 


safe for toilet 
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The only soap that won't shrink woolens é 
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The HUB COLLAR BUTTON 











li \ KE Holds the 

f : Neck Tie 

—_— wow Securely in 
\ POINT. Position 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


The Improved Invisible Collar Button and 
Tie Retainer Combined, for Both 
Front and Back. 

Of Dealers, 25 Cents Each 
HUB COLLAR BUTTON COMPANY 

Boston, Masa. P 
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By Nora Archibald Smith 
IN FIVE ARTICLES, OF WHICH THIS IS THE LAST: SONGS AND GAMES 








ROEBEL’S songs and games, 
as he hands them down to 
us in the ‘‘ Mother-Play,’’ 
were the product of long, 
patient and tender obser 
vation of mother and child 
as they played freely and 
unconsciously together. 
The mother’s instincts, 
thought Froebel, if she be one of God's 
mothers, are commonly to be trusted in what 
concerns the welfare of her little one, but 
since she has ceased to be purely an instinct- 
ive creature she needs an explanation and a 
guide for the impulses which arise within her. 
She may touch exactly the right note in some 
play she devises for the baby, but through 
failure to understand the meaning and import- 
ance of her act she may either never repeat 
it, or, repeating it, omit its essential features. 
” 
The Vital Thing in the Kindergarten Games 


HE vital thing in all these fond, caressing 
mother-plays, this tender, coaxing, half- 
sportive, half-serious intercourse, is that it 
shall be begun early enough and seriously 
enough. The mother errs deeply, says 
Froebel, and errs to the great detriment of 
the whole future life of her helpless infant, if 
she doubts that he is susceptible to her words, 
actions, feelings and thoughts. 

He is affected by them as the kernel hidden 
deep in the earth or the bud on the tree 
covered by hard scales is sensitive to the 
return of the spring or even toa warm but 
evanescent breath of air. And clearly it 
must be so, Froebel goes on to say, “‘ for that 
which can develop and originate, and is in- 
tended to do so, begins, and must begin, when 
as yet nothing but the conditions exist.’’ 

Te thoroughly understand Froebel’s idea 
of play and its connection with later knowl- 
edge and being, to appreciate his conviction 
of the supreme importance of the germ stage 
of life and what he considers the true rela- 
tion which should exist between mother and 
child, it is necessary to give exhaustive study 
to the ‘‘ Mother-Play,’’ which is the broad 
foundation for all the kindergarten songs and 
games. Some reference was made to this 
book in the first paper of the series, and it 
was advised that the Mothers’ Clubs should 
take it as a subject of serious study. It is 
full of meaning from cover to cover, and 
including the cover, which bears a symbolic 
picture showing the mother with her children, 
crowned with oak leaves, her eyes turned 
Heavenward, her path strewn with thorns and 
roses, and the father with his sword and eagle 
helmet tenderly leading the older son and 
daughter over the rough stones of life. 


+ 
There is Always Something New to Learn 


ACH picture should be carefully studied, 
for they were all made by Froebel’s direc- 
tions and under his own eye, and are full of 
significant details. The motto tor the mother 
and the song for the child may then be taken 
up, and it will be a most interesting exercise 
to see how far their inmost meaning may be 
deciphered before turning to Froebel’s own 
interpretations which accompany the volume. 
These, also, need most careful reading and 
explanation, and it need discourage no one 
if at first they seem to be somewhat obscure 
and mystical, for kindergartners who have 
spent years in studying the book never take 
it up without finding a new truth somewhere 
in its pages. 

It will be advisable, also, for the different 
members of the club, remembering that all 
the infantile experiences given in the book 
are typical ones, to try and recall correspond- 
ing incidents in the lives of their own 
children, and any familiar nursery plays 
which they may already know that seem to 
be written on the same lines. 

Although the essence of the kindergarten 
games is cooperation, and although we feel 
that one of their highest values is the training 
which they give in the social virtues, yet 
when we study their originals in the ‘‘ Mother- 
Play’’ we discover that they were obviously 
written for mother and child alone, and need 
no other and no dearer participants. Here, 
then, the lonely woman in the lighthouse, and 
her no less lonely sister on the cattle-ranch or 
in the mining-camp, uncounted miles from 
neighbors, may find solace in the thought that 
Froebel remembered them in their solitude 
and gave them in this book a means of de- 
velopment for themselves and their children. 


FS 





Editor’s Note—This is the concluding article in 
the series, ‘‘ The Kindergarten Possible to Every 
Home and Village,’’ which began in the Journal 
of November, 1898. The following have been 
published : 

The Kindergarten in Home 

and Neighborhood Work November, 1898 
The Kindergarten Gifts ° . December, ‘ 
The Kindergarten Occupations . eae. 1899 
Stories and Story-Telling . ebruary, “ 


The Games Will Bear the Test of Time 

HE games in the ‘‘ Mother-Play,’’ it should 

be understood, deal with the universal 
experiencts which come to every child and 
which every mother will recognize as familiar. 
The words Froebel sometimes recalled from 
his own childhood, sometimes found in use in 
simple, peasant homes, and he adapted or re- 
wrote the more useful ones for this volume, 
while he often framed new verses to illustrate 
instinctive acts of the child which he 
observed or which were repeated to him. 

All the songs—for, alas! the great child- 
lover was childless himself—were tried from 
time to time by mothers of his acquaintance 
with their babies, and were changed as 
circumstances seemed to demand, so that all 
have borne the test of experience. 

They begin with the ‘‘ Kicking Song,’’ or 
** Play with the Limbs,’’ illustrating the com- 
mon habit of infants of lying on their backs 
and tramping the feet, as if to anticipate walk- 
ing. The mother shown inthe accompanying 
picture feels instinctively that the baby seeks 
for something by which to measure his 
strength, and holds her hands so that his feet 
may alternately strike against them, while 
she sings a song af the mill as it crushes the 
seeds to make oil for the night-lamp. And 
this is Froebel’s comment upon the action in 
the motto: 

“This is not mere fond caprice— 
God inspires the pretty strife ; 
She is leading the beginner 
Through the outer to the inner 
Of his groping life.” 
v 
Games Which Help the Body and the Hands 


EXT comes the little play called 

** Falling, Falling,’’ which is intended 

to strengthen the whole body as well as to 
give a spiritual impression, The infant lies 
upon a cushion and the mother lifts him a lit- 
tle from his reclining posture, letting him slip 
back again with a slight shock, just enough to 
make him realize the difference between ris- 
ing and falling, support and loss of support, 
union and separation, and at the same time 
leading him to appreciate his own strength. 

The next two songs, the ‘‘ Weathercock’’ 
and ‘‘ All Gone,’’ will be recognized as old 
favorites in every nursery, and here the 
movement of hands and fingers begins and is 
continued to the end of the book. Froebel 
had, of course, noticed that the hands and 
fingers are the earliest parts of the physical 
self to attract attention, and his knowledge of 
that fact is shown by the various songs in 
which the fingers are named and counted, 
put to sleep, made to dance and play, and 
taught to greet each other. 

These songs were devised not only to give 
strength and suppleness to these members, 
but—and this is far more important—by 
attaching a meaning to their movements, 
to interest the mind in them and lift them 
out of the domain of the purely physical. 

There are songs, too, in the ‘‘ Mother-Play ’”’ 
for exercising the senses of taste and smell; 
there is a ‘‘ Pata-Cake’’ song, and also songs 
about the sweet, familiar things of daily life 
—chickens, pigeons, birds’ nests, flowers, 
stars and sunshine; and there are shadow 
plays that the father can use with the baby at 
night when the lamps are lighted. 


- 
These Mother-Play Songs are All Simple 


HERE are beautiful versions of those games 
of ‘‘ Bo-Peep’’ and ‘‘ Hide and Seek’? 
which every one instinctively plays with 
babies, and there are games which take up 
trade life and sing of the joiner, the carpenter, 
the baker and the wheelwright. Everything 
is here, in suggestion at least, down to the 
church songs, which close the volume, and 
the ‘‘ Little Artist,’’ wherein the child who is 
older grown is seeking to give out again the 
many impressions which have crowded in 
upon his impressionable brain. 

There are now three English translations 
of the ‘‘ Mother-Play,’’ the latest of which is 
provided with new music and words for all 
the songs—music which, as Charles Reade 
said of the Breton ditties, ‘‘is tunable as the 
lark that carols over the green wheat in April.”’ 

From these ‘‘ Mother-Play’’ songs, as 
already said, all the modern kindergarten 
games are developed, and though all may be 
played by mother and child alone, almost all 
may be expanded to suit a circle of children 
in nursery or kindergarten and thus be made 
a thousandfold more useful and delightful. 

We cannot estimate too highly the value 
of companionship to children, the worth of a 
social intercourse between equals, and this is 
brought out marvelously in the kindergarten 
games. Here each child becomes so inter- 
ested that he would gladly play every part in 
each small drama himself, yet he can do 
nothing alone, and very soon he sees that the 
cooperation of others is necessary if there is 
to be any real happiness. 
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Lessons in Citizenship are Taught | 
O MORAL lecture is needed to teach a | 
child that joy ‘‘ flies monopolies’’; he 
sees it illustrated under his own eyes, and, | 
led by the teaching, learns to surrender his | 
selfish desires to the common good. He 
learns here also, for his playmates teach it, the 
first lesson of a good citizen, that the amount 
of liberty he can enjoy is dependent upon his 
non-interference with the rights of others, and 
thus, in baby fashion, he prepares himself for 
later civic life. There is no time when the | 
child so fully and unconsciously reveals him- 
self, his strength and his weakness as in the 
kindergarten games, and therefore there is no 
time better suited to studying his personality 
and deciding upon what it needs for harmo- 
nious development. 

A great variety of kindergarten music- 
books is now to be had, and not one of 
them, be it the least upon the list, but con- 
tains some songs which the children will 
enjoy and by which they may profit. Broadly 
speaking, they all deal in different ways and 
in varying degrees of merit with these three 
great classes of plays: those treating of the | 
family and the home; of Nature and the life 
of Nature, and of the trades and industries. 
One might classify and sub-classify under 
these heads to an extent of several pages, 
perhaps, and might add a few minor head- 
ings, but these are at least the largest and 
most important and should all be used in our | 
home and neighborhood work. If several 
versions of the same game are found in the | 
music-books at your command, that one 
having the best music and most poetic words 
is, of course, to be selected, for it is our 
greatest effort in the kindergarten to come as 
near perfection as possible in our setting of 
the subjects we present to the children. 

* 
Learning How the Games are to be Played 
A$ TO the way in which the games are to be 
conducted, some idea may be obtained 
from the ‘‘ Mother-Play,’’ from the music- 
books, from treatises on the kindergarten, and 
from the children themselves, who can often 
give ideas on dramatization if they are 
encouraged to express them. It would, of 
course, be an invaluable assistance to the 
novice who is attempting to conduct Froebel’s 
games among the children of her neighbor- 
hood if she could spend a few mornings in a 
good kindergarten and catch some of the 
spirit, the happiness, the innocent gayety and 
enthusiasm which belong to true kindergarten 
play. Failing this; some interested kinder- 
gartner might perhaps be induced to spend 
an afternoon with the Mothers’ Club, and 
taking up some of the standard kindergarten | 
games teach the members how to play them. 
If neither of these things can be managed | 
all is not lost if we remember that these are 
movement plays, to be used by a circle of 
children (always a circle), and are to be 
accompanied by gestures and _ imitative 
activities. They are to be played, not merely 
sung, and all the children are to be encouraged 
to take part in them. The maijority of the 
traditional games of children are played ina 
circle and accompanied by singing and 
graceful movements, and as all of us have 
played them in our time the method in which 
they were managed will be remembered as 
a hint in conducting these far more beautiful 
and spiritual plays of Froebel. 
+ | 
Mothers and Teachers Must Study the Games | 
T CANNOT be said too often that the kin- 
dergarten games hold what is highest in 
Froebel’s philosophy, and for those who are 
interested in the training of children notime 
can be better spent than in studying them. 

Not only are they of the greatest service in 
cultivating the spiritual nature, and in foster- 
ing the civic virtues, but they give most valu- 
able physical development and a training to 
the mind which nothing else can supply. 

In estimating the worth of the games to the 
child, add the influence of poetry to the 
influence of music and of gesture, set down 
in the column the sympathetic comprehension 
which they give of Nature and human rela- 
tionships, of the value of labor, of time and | 
order, of dependence and interdependence, 
of care and protection, of love and duty, and 
multiply the sum by the companionship of 
other children. The product will be an aston- 
ishing one, such an array that even the most | 
thoughtful of mothers cannot attempt to take 
them in, but can only gaze upon them in | 
wonder as they stretch across the page. 


od 
The Right Hand Must Guide the Work 


Se it must not be forgotten that to obtain 

this product you must have the right 
multiplier and the right multiplicand, and 
though you possess the former the latter will 
not be yours until the right numbers have 
been added together to make it. 

And even then, when all the essentials 
have been gathered, the arithmetical process 
will not perform itself. The right hand must 
hold the pencil in the kindergarten, as in all 
other work, and behind the hand must be the 
brain to think, the heart to love, and the soul 
to give inspiration. 

Froebel was thinking of the ideal leader of 
little children, whether mother or teacher, 
when he said: 





“With each caress, each care, each merry play 
Her own soul deepens for God’s love; 
And as the sun with fervent ray 
Draws each small flower to look above, 
She draws her child’s soul forth to meet her own, 
And learns that love, in earth and Heaven, is one.”’ 
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The Kind of Boys 
Mellin’s Food 
Babies 

Grow To Be 











ROBERT 











RANKIN 








ALEXANDER 


Our readers will remember the pic- 
tures of these remarkable triplets which 
we published in this magazine in Octo- 
ber, 1897, showing them from 1 year 
to 6 years of age. 

These boys are the sons of Mrs. J. C. 
Mason, of Richmond, Kentucky, and 
are now 8 years old. When born they 
were very small and puny, and were 
not expected to live. They were imme- 
diately put on Mellin’s Food, and the 
above pictures tell the story. 


A sample of Mellin’s Food will be sent free 
upon request. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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“Mizpah” Valve Nipples 
WILL NOT COLLAPSE 
and therefore prevent much colic. The 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed to 
collapse them. The ribs inside prevent 
collapsing when the child bites them. 
The rim is such that they cannot be pulled 


off the bottle. Sample Free by Mail 
WALTER F. WARE, Paitaicipnin, P= 


Pat. Apr. 10, 1888 
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WONDERS OF WINK-A-BLINK LAND 


By Lloyd Aspinwall Freeman 


| Sang me sing you a song of the wink-a-blink land, 
Where the hushaby babies go; 
The lollypop bushes grow wild in the land, 
And hither and thither on every hand, 
61l over their courses of sugary sand, 
The sirupy rivulets flow. 


Oh! the wink-a-blink land it is fair as a dream, 
Where the rockaby babies go; 
There are cascades of milk in each sirupy stream, 
And down in its depths you may catch the soft gleam 
Of the beautiful pebbles of chocolate cream, 
Where the jellyfish swim to and fro. 


In the wonderful, whimsical wink-a-blink place, 
Where the lullaby lassies go, 

Of teardrops you never could find a trace, 

But the sun just keeps laughing all over his face, 

And the mad little stars run a frolicsome race 
Till the sweet-cracker chanticleers crow. 


Let wiseacres smile, 'tis the truest of facts. 
As all little noddypods know, 
There are curious folk on the wink-a-blink tracts— 
The doll people all of the loveliest wax, 
The grim little goblins with humps on their backs, 
And the brownies that stare at one so. 


TRILBYYIS*THAT GOOD? 





NOW TRIEBY, DONT TAKE IT ALI 
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In the wink-a-blink country ‘tis common indeed 
To see elfies a thousand or so, 
All dashing about at a furious speed, 
Each seated astride on a spirited steed [breed— 
Of the matchless and mettlesome hobby-horse 
Little Elsie has seen them, | know. 


In the wink-a-blink realm all the children have wings, 
And no birdikin flies with more grace ; 
They trip with the fairies in buttercup rings, 
They swing with the brownies in spider-web.swings, 
And oh! I can't tell half the comical things 
That they do in this curious place. 


But a chance and a change we must all undergo, 
"Tis a change | don’t quite understand, 

But all truthful people agree it is so, 

That the older we grow and the wiser we grow 

The less we may see and the less we may know 
Of the marvelous wink-a-blink land. 


Then close, little Elsie, your bonnie blue eyes, 

And romp in that land while you may, 
For time bears you on down the years as he flies, 
And you'll soon be too old, and you'll soon be too wise 
To go by the railway of rockaby-bys 

To the wink-a-blink country away. 






IN THE LINE 


By Francs Knowles 


NCLE JACK’S business errand upon 
an upper floor of the building kept 
him a long time. It was late, 

nearly dinner hour, guessed the 

r Emperor waiting below at the door. 

Y He drew the five-dollar gold piece 
my from his pocket again. Five dol- 
lars! In token of that many years. 

Earlier in the day he had wondered what to 

buy with his birthday gift. Finally he had 

decided. He smiled contentedly as it lay 
shining in the palm of his plump little hand. 

How surprised everybody would be at the 

dinner-table! They would open a mysterious 

package and would find—what? Well, some 
thing that cost just five dollars; something 
which this very morning he heard his father 
wish for. Uncle Jack, who gave him the 
money, was told confidentially of the pro- 
posed investment, and seemed surprised. 

The Emperor could not understand why. He 

was only five years old, you see, and he saw 

nothing unusual in giving instead of getting. 

The quicker his Uncle Jack came downstairs, 

and the sooner he took him to buy the gift for 

his father, the better pleased would the 

Emperor be. He was becoming impatient. 


2 


VER a doorway a few steps down the 
street hung a large black sign. White 
letters upon it spelled ‘‘ Paymaster’s Office.’’ 
A long line of roughly dressed men straggled 
into the doorway. The last man in the line 
made very slow progress. Every five minutes 
or so a laborer forced his way out from under 
the swinging sign, stuffing something in his 
pocket. Then the man at the end of the line 
moved a step nearer. 
‘ Poor fellows, they work for their money 
even after they have earned it!’’ said some- 
body, in the Emperor’s hearing. 





‘Ves, indeed. That chap at the end of the 
line is likely to dine by lamplight,’’ was the 
reply. 

‘In company with his family,’’ rejoined 
the other. ‘‘ Chances are there’ll be no 
dinner for them until he brings home the 
week’s wages. I can tell you it’s no fun to 
be the last man in the line.’’ 


~ 


HE Emperor walked down to the end of 
the line. The man there, young and 
neatly clad, was clearly ill at ease. Toil 
had not yet set in his face those grim lines 
which labor eventually carves. There was 
stolid expectancy in the other men’s eyes. In 
his, impatience, hardly restrained. Presum- 
ably he knew the Emperor was looking at 
him, and their glances met. The Emperor’s 
scrutiny was shyly curious, wholly sympa 
thetic. Withal, he was evidently thinking 
very hard. With his cap pushed back on his 
head he stood with his hands in his pockets, 
his legs apart, his feet firmly planted. 

We said of the Emperor in those days that 
he was continually on the watch for honest 
faces, and that he could never meet an 
honest person’s glance without nodding and 
smiling in return. A mere coincidence, if 
true, some people answered. But we 
believed it was superior insight. Meeting 
the glance of the last man in the line the 
Emperor nodded and smiled. Then they 
began a conversation. 

‘No; he wasn’t in.a hurry because dinner 
hour was near. Nobody was waiting hungry 
at home for his coming. But there was a 
wife—ill.’’ ‘‘ The last man in the line’’ said 
this with an embarrassed air. ‘‘ She needed 
a doctor and—and a good many things, very 
promptly, too. This was Saturday. He 
could not wait until Monday and come back 
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then for his wages. He must use some to 
night—a litthek—enough to make sure of the 
doctor. No; he had not seen her since he 
went to his work early this morning.’’ 
Yes; she wanted him to come—just as much 
as he wanted to go to her.’’ 

The man at the end of the line suddenly 
stopped talking and stared at the swinging 
sign. It seemed very far away from him 
just then; but that was because his eyes were 
blurred. Then he looked down and saw the 
Emperor gravely proffering the gold piece. 
Of the conversation which followed, and its 
outcome, we are only told that the Emperor 
informed ‘‘ the last man in the line’’ where 
he lived, and that the money changed hands. 
A moment later, when Uncle Jack joined him, 
he was waving good-by toward a street that 
led to an East Side tenement. 

¥ 

(> COURSE, the Emperor had to tell, and 

he was not wholly happy in the telling. 
Nobody seolded; nobody ever did. But 
something was wrong. Else why did his 
mother look reproachfully at Uncle Jack? 
And why did his father pretend to feel so 
badly when he was laughing at Uncle Jack at 
the same time? The matter weighed upon 
the Emperor’s mind as he went to bed. 
After the evening prayer he looked up soberly 
at his mother’s face and found there, as ever, 
the assurance of sympathy. To her he re 
peated the circumstance which unconsciously 
taught him to-day his lesson of charity. And 
when he finished he said good-night, content. 
For the mother, bending to kiss the sweet 
lips, whispered as if to herself, ‘‘ Christ, send 
to all of us my Emperor's compassion for 
‘the last man in the line.’ ”’ 

That is all of the Emperor’s connection 
with this story, except that his five-dollar 
piece was returned to him on Monday night. 

There is a further history. One of its 
scenes is in an East Side tenement, where, at 
the dawn of another child-life, a brighter day 
came to a man and woman who are no longer 
last in the line. 
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The “Easy 
Freezer” 


Is easy; no labor is necessary because there's 
no dasher and no crank-turning. 


Is easy on your pocketbook; saves its price 
in ice and salt in a single season, due to the 
indurated fibre pail which holds the cold. 


Is easy on our conscience. We don't have to 
stretch the truth one bit when we ciaim that 
it will freeze ice cream as smooth and as hard 
as any freezer, when directions are followed, 


Is easy to buy. We will send the “Easy 
Freezer’’ on approval to any reader of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal who will agree to make 
a fair trial of it according to directions. The 
price of a family freezer (2'4 quarts), large 
enough for twelve to fifteen persons, is $3.50, 
delivered by nearest express, prepaid to all 
points east of the Mississippi; beyond that 
you pay express charges. The price is not 
payable, however, until ten days after receipt 
of freezer, when you will have proved that 
the freezer does as we claim. 


‘Pay when you’ve 
proved it 


Lady Agents wanted. Address 


CORDLEY & HAYES 
172 Duane Street, New York City 
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6 Plates 
of Soup | 
10 Cents 
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A ten-cent can of ‘‘White Label Con- /[ 
centrated Soup’’ is enough fer 6 gener- } 

{ ous platesful—in tomato, beef, mock / 
{ turtle, ox-tail, consomme. At grocers’. } 
Booklet on ‘* Economical Soups" sent free f 
? 

( Armour Packing Company \ 
{ Department J, Kansas City, Mo. | 
{ ’ 
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Fine Cake Making 


HE success of a cake depends more on its 

lightness than on any other one thing 

The kind of baking powder used is of prime 
importance. 

Jaking powder should be made of cream of 
tartar and soda. 

Cream of tartar, or argol, is a hard crystal 
which forms on the inside of wine vats. The 
supply comes from Europe. It is the same 
crystal sometimes noticed in grape jam or 
preserves, 

Soda contains carbonic acid gas, the gas of 
soda water. When the soda is wet and comes 
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A CLEVELAND CAKE 


in contact with an acid such as cream of 
tartar the gas it contains is set free. The gas 
spreads through the dough and raises it, 
making it light and digestible. 

The purest cream of tartar and the purest 
soda in the world are used in Cleveland’s 
baking powder. These are the only ingredi- 
ents with the exception of the small amount 
of flour necessary to preserve the mixture. 
New York 


Cleveland Baking Powder Co., 
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Bobbinet Ruffled Curtains 


THE SWELL Window DRAPERY. 


B LONDON > PAR/S > NEW YORK 
DAINTY & INEXPENSIVE. 
Send for illustrated Cafa/ogue. 


Be COHEN BROS«(2474 426 Broadway NY. 


Real Art Photographs 


Of the CAPITOL, 5x7 inches, on Rembrandt mounts, 11x1l4, 

latinotypes of any pe rson, place or thing in or 
m. Transpare ne ies, stereoscopic views, lantern 

slides, etc. Send 4 Cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 

THE PLATINOTYPE ART CO., P. ©. Box 198, Washington, D.C. 
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HEART TO HEART TALKS 


“MARCH winds are not sug- 
@.4 gestive of comfort. We 
dread them, especially 
if we are not strong. 
‘** Look out for the. March 
winds’’ is a very com- 
mon expression. I am 
going to talk at this time 
about inner March winds 
and the contrary March winds that blow 
in life—in family life, and in business 
life, and everywhere, for that matter. 
There are days when it seems as if every- 
thing went wrong. All sorts of little things 
annoy us, and so many annoyances come at 
once. The wind seems to blow from every 
quarter; something seems to ail everybody, 
first one thing and then another. Now it is 
March. These March days may come at any 
time in the year, and almost everybody seems 
disagreeable. Nothing is right. Sometimes 
the March wind goes all through the house, 
from the kitchen up to the top of the house. 
The children feel it, the baby begins to cry, 
some one goes out and slams the door. There 
is a regular gale—a March wind, indeed. But 
why may not these March winds do for us 
what the March winds do for Nature? 





“I blow and arouse, through the world’s wide house, 
To Gases the torpid earth: 
Grappling, I fling each feeble thing, 
But bring some life to the birth. 
I wrestle and frown and topple down, 
I wrench, I rend, I uproot, 
Vet, the violet is born where I set 
The sole of my flying foot.” 


+ 
The March Winds Bring the Violets 


ND do all these winds mean violets? 

Yes, that is the idea. If we could only 

see the soul after the storm has done its 

work, or rather after pain and sorrow have 

driven the soul to the refuge where perhaps 

he was driven who wrote the hymn beginning: 
“ From every stormy wind that blows, 

From every swelling tide of woes, 


There is a calm, a sure retreat ; 
’Tis found beneath the mercy-seat.” 


Ah, there can come a perfume to the soul 
sweeter than the perfume of violets. Now, 
Daughters, I want you to test, when the con- 
trary winds are blowing, the benefit there is 
in the two little words, ‘‘ Be still.’’ There 
are Circles in our Order known as “Silent 
Circles,’’? and their work is not to speak 
when to speak would make more trouble, 
and their motto is what was said of the 
Master: ‘‘He openeth not His mouth.’’ 
Why should we not follow His example in 
this respect? Alas! we do not do as He did 
when He was unjustly treated. It issaid He 
‘‘committed Himself to Him that judgeth 
righteously.’’ He committed Himself to His 
Father. Oh, when shall we be like Him? 
We must not be discouraged, but if we fall 
we must get up again. If we fall we must 
remember that ‘‘ strength comes of weakness 
struggling on,’’ but the real battle is in 
our conduct to those around us who are so 
trying. Some one says it is only perfection 
that can bear with imperfection, and we are 
so imperfect that we cannot bear with imper- 
fection. God is so perfect He beareth all 
things and endureth all things, and this is 
what He is trying to bring us to realize. We 
are not apt to make excuses for others as we 
do for ourselves, as our mothers used to do 
for us when we were little children. 


7 
Let Us be Patient when Winds are Contrary 


HAVE just read a verse that came from 
one of the envelopes filled with clippings 
intended to be sent to the hospitals, or to the 
** Shut-ins ’’: 
“We are travelers that throng 
A thorny road together ; 
And if some pilgrim not so strong 
As*I, but footsore, does me wrong, 
I'll make excuse—‘ the way is long 
And stormy is the weather.’”’ 

A friend of mine said to me the other day, 
‘* Have you ever made a study of the faces 
and bearing of the young girls who are in the 
shops of our cities?’’ I replied, ‘‘ Yes, I 
have often been impressed with the loveliness 
of their faces and their ladylike behavior, 
and I have wondered if much that I admired 
had not come to them through real discipline.’’ 
They are so often placed in such trying posi- 
tions, the winds are so often contrary, ‘‘ the 
pathway that leads to the rose’’ is often so 
hard. It is so easy to forget that April and 
June are only a little way ahead, that March 
is not to continue, and that even before 
March is over we may find ‘‘ the loveliest 
flower that blows’ under the snow if we will 
only make up our minds to look for it. 

I opened a very old diary the other day 
and found a pressed flower, and underneath 
read the date and the words, ‘‘ Gathered at 
the foot of the Alps.’’ Daughters, there are 
flowers to be gathered at the foot of the 
Alps in your lives, ‘‘the mountains of diffi- 
culty,’’ if your eyes are not blinded with 
tears so that you cannot see them. 


Fire Refines and Brings Out the Good 

N° véry long ago I was visiting in the 

West, and after luncheon the mother of 
my hostess brought in an ordinary white dish, 
upon the bottom of which was a delicate 
tracery in blue of a picture of a lake witha 
boat. There was a castle near by and trees 
in the distance, and she told me that the dish 
had been used for many years as a common 
baking-dish, and not until very lately had 
this picture appeared. What she said 
affected me curiously. Used in the oven for 
so many years! ‘‘ How do you account for 
it?’’ she asked. I replied, ‘‘I am sure I do 
not know how to account for it, unless it was 
originally intended for a fine piece of china, 
and for some reason it failed and was thrown 
among the common crockery, and in another 
process the picture was covered and it entered 
on a life that it was not intended for in the 
first place; and now, after all the years, the 
fire has done its work, and it is where it 
was before it became the common dish.’’ 
‘* Well,’’ she said, ‘‘ do you see any lesson in 
it?’’ I said, ‘‘ Oh, yes, and more than one 
will undoubtedly come to me; but I see now 
a lesson of hopefulness in it, for, after all, 
nothing in this life is ever lost.’’ 


y 
Many People Seem Made for Higher Things 


Ave you ever met people who seemed to 

you made for something better, something 
higher than their environments indicated? I 
think many have not taken God’s “first 
plan’’ forthem. As Doctor Bushnell wrote 
in his wonderful sermon: ‘‘ Every man’s life 
is a plan of God. God has His first plan for 
us, but the majority of people break the first 
plan; then He makes out another for the life. 
Some break that and God makes out another.’’ 
Somehow that old dish, with the delicate pic- 
ture coming out at last and through all the 
hot fires that did the work, had a lesson of 
hope in it. How often we see, after long, 
sad years, the delicate tracery of the mother’s 
training in the early days, which had been 
covered by the careless way of living, at last 
coming to the light. The very look of the 
mother, the tone of her voice—all comes 
back. I gazed long at the picture on the dish 
and said, ‘‘ Yes, there is the little lake and 
the pretty little boat. Oh, yes, the winds 
and storms and fires have their mission; they 
all mean something.’’ All things work 
together for good if to be good is our aim, 


“ Thy Spirit can from dross refine 
And melt and change this heart of mine.’’ 


. 
Try to Obtain a Quiet, Gentle Spirit 


UT now, dear Daughters, one more 
thought of the contrary winds: shall 
they not cease in us and we be so much the 
better prepared for the outside winds? You 
hear the sailors whistle when the winds blow, 
and yet they go on, as they say, in the very 
teeth of the storm. Picture to yourself even 
one member of a family who has a quiet 
spirit. Mark you, a quiet spirit is, in the 
sight of God, of great price, and it is of great 
price ina family. I speak from experience, 
for my mother had a meek and quiet spirit; 
she knew what it was to ‘‘ be still.’’ Now, 
will you let the March winds talk to you this 
month? And will you say, you can blow 
around me, butnot in me? Christ said, ‘‘Inthe 
world ye shall have tribulation: but be of good 
cheer; I have overcome the world.’’ Never did 
the adverse winds blow so against a human 
soul as they did against the One who breathed 
peace—who lived in perfect peace, and when 
He left this earth He bequeathed a legacy to 
us when He said, ‘‘ Peace I leave with you, 
My peace I give unto you,’’ and if we will 
only accept this legacy we can sing: 
“No storms can reach our inmost calm 
While to this refuge clinging— 


Since Christ is mine and I am His, 
How can I keep from singing ?”’ 


1 
A Story for the Children of Our Order 


i jos she say anything to us?”’’ was 

asked by a little girl whose mother 
told her that little children might join the 
Order of The King’s Daughters and be formed 
into Circles, but the little girl who asked the 
question, ‘‘ Does she say anything to us?”’ 
wanted me to talk to them. It was not 
enough to be talked about. Now I am going 
to do what that little girl wanted me to do: I 
am going to talk to these little girls, and the 
first thing I want to tell them is that the 
King is very much interested in them. The 
King is the Lord Jesus Christ. We read 
that ‘‘the King’’ will say to those on His 
right hand, ‘“‘I was an hungered, and ye 
gave Me meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave Me 
drink: I was a stranger, and ye took Me in: 
naked, and ye clothed Me.’’ And then they 
will say, ‘‘ Lord, when saw we Thee an 
hungered, and fed Thee? or thirsty, and gave 
Thee drink? or naked, and clothed Thee?”’ 
And the King will say, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these 
My brethren, ye have done it unto Me.’’ 


What the Badge of Our Order Means 


OW, dear children, from the first moment 
of your wearing the little cross I want 
you to understand what it means. One 
meaning is doing as you think Jesus would 
do if He were in your place. You know He 
was once a little child, and if you trust Him 
He will make you sweet and kind and lov- 
ing, as He always was, for we are in this 
world to be made like Him. This little cross 
means that the Holy Spirit will make you 
like Jesus was when He was young. 

I want to try and help you through the 
JOURNAL every month, so that you will know, 
when the JOURNAL comes, and your mother 
takes it up to see what I have for her, that 
there will also be something in it for you. 
Now, if some very little girl reads this, 
or her mother reads it to her, I think she 
will say, ‘‘ Mother, do you think that Mrs. 
Bottome will tell us stories?’’ Well, I 
should not wonder if I did—true stories. 

Yes, my dear young Daughters, I will have 
something to say to you in the JOURNAL 
each month: this time I will tell you a story 
about ‘‘ My Christmas Tree.’’ 


a 
The Christmas Tree as it Looks in March 


Y CHRISTMAS tree, which was so bright 
and beautiful last December, now stands 
out in the rain on the roof of an extension, and 
from my window this rainy morning I have 
been looking at it and talking to it, or rather, 
it has been talking to me. Only two months 
ago it was the admiration of all who came 
in my library. The crowning time of the 
tree was when it was lit on Christmas Day, 
and on it and under it were presents for all. 
And after its giving-time had passed we kept 
it with us for a little while; but the day came 
at last when it had to be stripped of all its 
glory, and it was carried away. 

When I looked at it this morning from my 
window, and saw the rain falling on it, I 
fancied it was saying: ‘‘ Well, I have time 
now to think of what a lovely life I led last 
Christmas. How much admired I was; 
everybody, young and old, seemed to love 
me. Oh! I did have such a beautiful time, 
and I gave so much away. I don’t think 
that I could spend the remainder of my days 
in a better way than in thinking how lovely 
my life has been, and how glad I am that I 
had so much to give away. I thought it was 
very hard last autumn, when the axe fell upon 
me and I was cut away from all my com- 
panions, and with no idea of where I was 
going, but I kept saying, ‘I know who made 
me, and He must have had some wise pur- 
pose in all this,’ so I kept very still and just 
endured, and at last I found myself in a 
beautiful house, and soon loving hands were 
dressing me, and I could scarcely believe it 
was myself when I stood in all the glory of a 
Christmas tree. They threw a sort of veil 
of gold over me, and then I really became 
used to hearing, ‘ How lovely the Christmas 
tree is!’ and I thought, now I know the 
meaning of that day when the axe fell and I 
lay on the ground. And now it is all over, 
and here I stand and feel God’s winds around 
me, and can look up into His heavens and 
thank Him for all that has passed, and say, 
‘Well, I have had them, and what I have 
once had will be mine always.’ ”’ 


Lo 
The Lessons Which the Tree Learned 


sie O ONE can take from me what I have 

had, and then I live in so many lives 
because of what Ihave been. One little child 
who saw me when I was all alight on that 
Christmas Eve will never forget me. He had 
never seen a Christmas tree lighted before. 
Somehow there is a comfort in being remem- 
bered. Oh, yes, if I had my life to live over 
I would choose to give it away, for, standing 
out here in the rain, I see very clearly that all 
the glory of my life has come from giving and 
thinking of the joy I was giving to others. I 
think they call it the sacrificial life, losing 
your life for others, and then finding it in 
others. If I had stood in the woods and 
cried out, ‘Oh! don’t cut me down!’ I should 
never have had the joy I have to-day in 
having been a joy toothers. And then some- 
how I do not feel that my life is at an end. 
There was a root of me left in the spot where 
the axe fell. Something will come from 
that; I do not know exactly what, but I feel 
somehow that my life is going on in some 
way, and that the best thing that I can do is 
just to let the rain and wind and sunshine 
have their way with me. I was once a 
Christmas tree, that I know, and that means 
more than I can now comprehend. 

‘*T heard some one say yesterday, ‘ That 
tree out there will last-until spring.’ Maybe 
if I had stood inside, where all was warm, I 
might not have lasted so long. I heard 
another say, ‘ How pretty the tree will look 
when it is covered with leaves.’ That was 
the first intimation I had that I should ever be 
covered again, and now when I think I have 
been a pleasure during the winter months, 
and that maybe I shall live to greet my spring 
sisters and congratulate them on their spring 
joys, I am sure I shall gladly then give place 
to others, and shall hope that they may have 
as lovely a lifeas I have had in being a 
Christmas tree and giving to others.”’ 


ao Mile 
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“When you wish the latest styles write tous.” 


Tailor-Made 
Suits, 55. 


The costumes and skirts which we make 
are exclusive in style and distinctly differ- 
ent from the ready-made garments. When 
wearing one of our styles you do not run 
the risk of meeting other ladies wearing gar- 
ments which look exactly like yours. There 
are hundreds of firms selling ready-made 
suits and skirts such as you see everywhere, 
but we are the only house making fashionable 
goods to order at moderate prices. 

Our new Spring catalogue illustrates an ex- 
clusive line of suits and skirts selected from 
the newest Paris models, and the materials 
from which we make our garments comprise 
only the very latest novelties. We will mail 
our catalogue /ree, together with a choice 
line of samples to select from, to the lady who 
wishes to dress well at moderate cost. 





Our catalogue illustrates : 


Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 
Duck, Piqué and Linen Suits, $4 up. 
Duck, Piqué and Linen Skirts, $3 up. 

Separate Cloth Skirts, $4 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $4 up. 
Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 
Capes and Jackets for Spring Wear. 
We also make finer garments and send samples of all 
grades. We pay express charges everywhere. If, 
when writing to us, you will mention any particular 
kind or color of samples that you desire, it will afford us 
We also have special lines of Binck qrods acd tabrics 


for second-mourning. Write to-day for catalogue and 
samples; we will send them to you, free, by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 


SHE designs of crochet table 
mats and doilies given below 
are so clear as to need no 
detailed description to any 
one who is at all familiar with 
crochet work. Both mats and 
doilies are intended for use on 
the dining-table, and may be 
used at any meal either upon 
a tablecloth or upon a polished 
table; the latter, of course, is 
to be preferred. The stitch most used is the 
double crochet. The round designs, which 
are intended for either plate, carafe, finger- 
bow! or goblet doilies, are begun with a 
chain of five formed into a circle, into which 
single, double or treble stitches are crocheted 





LARGE 





A Star DESIGN 


A PLATE DOILY 





A PLATE DOILY 


as shown in illustrations. Single, double 
and chain stitches form all the figures in the 
mats. The oval mats begin with a straight 
chain, which is regulated by the size of mat 
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TWELVE NEW DESIGNS IN CROCHET 
By Mrs. Emily A. Acker 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


it is desired to make. The widening is all 
done at the corners of the mats, so that the 
figures may be kept smooth and straight. As 
will be noticed, the centre of each of the 
oval designs is composed 
entirely of double crochet 
stitches which give a 
foundation of firmness and 
strength. The round de- 
signs are more open, and 
consequently more easily 
and quickly made. When 
the mats are finished they 
should be carefully washed 
with a good laundry soap, 
lightly starched with boiled 
starch, and pressed firmly 


A RounpD Mat 





FiInGeErR-BowL DOILY 
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A Gostet DOILy 


between two cloths with a hot iron. Every 
precaution must be taken to preserve the 
shape of each mat and doily and to keep the 
edges in their proper place. 





HAVE found that a good way to give the 

lacy effect to the edge after the launder- 
ing is done is to draw each scallop in place 
with an ivory netting needle. 

A set of these doilies usually consists of 
half a dozen each of plate and goblet doilies, 
two carafe doilies and four oval doilies, two 
of which are large andtwosmall. A set of 


finger-bowl doilies may be added if desired. 
Ary one of the round designs may be 
enlarged, and utilized as a centrepiece. 
When reproducing these designs the very 



















A CarRAFE DOILY 
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A WHeeLt DESIGN 


best linen thread, number eighty in size, 
should be used, and a very fine steel crochet 
needle. No fancy-work of any kind is as 
durable as crocheting if done properly. 














flome Needlework 


For 1899 


An illustrated book with superb Colored 
Flower Plates, published four times a year, 
giving complete instructions for all kinds of 
Embroidery, Crochet, Knitting, Drawn Work 
and Lace-Making. Never before has there 
been a magazine giving so much for so little 
money. All women interested in fancy work 
and the decoration of the home should sub- 
scribe. The January number in itself is a 
complete guide to the Art of Embroidery. 
With its help even a beginner can become an 
expert and do handsome work. It contains 
25 new Colored Plates showing lifelike repro- 
ductions of exquisite embroideries of nearly 
all the popular flowers. It tells all about the 
necessary materials, how to prepare for work, 
gives position of hands in working, tells how 
each stitch should be taken, size of needles, 
etc., supplemented by the most elaborate and 
the clearest explanation of all the different 
embroidery stitches ever published, with a 
special chapter on fancy stitches; designs 
given for roses, tulips, pansies, pinks, poppies, 
morning-glories, ferns, strawberries, cherries, 
orchids, and other choice subjects; new pat- 
terns for Cross Stitch Sofa Pillows, and all 
about the latest thing in fancy work, called 
**Decore Crochet.’’ 

Send us 25 cents, stamps or silver, and we will 
send you the January number by return mail, and 
enter your name for the next three books, that will 
come out in April, July and October. 

The January number is worth twice what it costs ; 
your money back if you don’t like it. Thousands of 
women have subscribed, and all agree that the maga- 
zine is the best thing of the kind published. rite to-day. 


FLORENCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
8 Bridge Street, Florence, Mass. 


“Everything 
in Linens” 


AT POPULAR PRICES 


_It pays to deal with us. Our large stock of pure 
linens enables choice selections at the lowest pos- 
sible prices. 


Our Special Offer This Month 


Is a bargain rarely equaled in this country in drawn- 
work Linen, with fine French Cluny Lace Edges. 


Doilies, Centrepieces and Scarfs 


AT THESE PRICES: 
18x18 inches, $1.40 20x54 inches, $5.00 
20x20 6 1.60 20x72 aad 6,50 
34x34 * 4.50 


The above prices are 50 per cent, less than ever before sold 


Handkerchiefs 


Pure Linen, hemstitched, hand- 12%c. and 
embroidered initial, correct in 


style and finish, women’s sizes, 25c. each 

We also have a large and attractive vaiiety of 
designs in pure Linen Tea and Luncheon Cloths, 
with Napkins to match. Send for our Catalogue. 
It gives full information, and is free for the asking. 
Mail Orders promptly filled. Carrying charges pre- 
paid. Money refunded if goods are not satisfactory. 


“ The Fifth Avenue Linen Store” 
WM. S. KINSEY & CO., 390 Fifth Avenue, New York 


and the Addresses of 8 lady friends 

nd interested in fancy work, and we will 

@ send SIX new, fine LINEN DOILIES 

—2 Ruttercups, 2 Ferns, 

2 Forget-me-nots—and 6 

months’ trial subscription 

to our Illus. MAGAZINE 

“Modern Embroidery” 

a QUARTERLY review on 
FANCY WORK. 

Lynn, Mass. Box L 


LADIES’ STAMPING OUTFIT 


For Marking Clothing and Household Linen 


Tue Most CoMpLetTE OUTFIT EVER MADE. Includes 
name and an initial stamp, with strictly indelible ink, all 
in handsome box, delivered free on receipt of 50 Cents. 


HOWARD & COMPANY, Brockton, Mass. 


~ 


7 Linen Doilies 
aw for 10 Cents 


We will send, to any one, four 6-inch 
Doilies, beautiful flower designs, 
together with our 100-page Catalogue, 
S on receipt of 10 cents. 
©. & DAVISSON & OO. 
48 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia, Pa. Dept. 66 


THE NEEDLEWORKER 


INGALLS’ FANCY-WORK Monthly Magazine—5 cent 
COPY i 50 cents a year. SPECIAL OFFER: THREE Months 
Subscription to THE NEEDLEWORKER and INGALLS 
1899 FANCY-WORK BOOK—ALL for 10 cents. 

Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box J 
Men with small capital to send for 
256-page book that explains a way to 

ays make money with a Magic LAN 
TERN Or STEREOPTICON. It’s FREF. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y- 














WALTER P. WEBBER - 
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) MENUS FOR A MONTH 


The Second of Mrs. Rorer’s Series of Merus 
By Mrs. S. 7: Rorer 


THE LA 


DIES’ 


HE scheme which is carried out in the arrangement of the following bills-of-fare is 
intended to assist housekeepers in using up all left-overs for luncheon or supper. 
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Thursday 





| Breakfast Dinner 
|Shredded Wheat Biscuits Cream of Potato Soup 
| Hot Milk Roasted Loin of Mutton 
Prunes Coffee Rice 
Spinach 
Su r 
- Lettuce Salad 
Stew of Beef d la mode 
Wafers 
Baked Potatoes Cheese 


Steamed Figs Apple Roly-Poly 












































7 Wafers Coffee 
Bones from meats and poultry are utilized in soups, and whites of eggs in desserts. No Rae. cicte oe 
attempt whatever has been made to give directions for elaborate dishes; on the con- 
trary, laws pertaining to simple and healthful living have been most carefully considered. Friday 
Sunday Tuesday Breakfast Dinner 
t ’ , ee , e s Ss 
Breakfast Dinner Breakfast Dinner babes Milk Oyster Soup 
|Shredded Wheat Biscuits Clear Sone Baked Pears Vegetable Soup (beef Fics Toast Boiled Salt Cod, 
Hot Milk Bread Sticks Oatmeal” Hot Milk bones) 8 Cream Sauce 
Steamed Eggs Stuffed Shoulder of Coft Celery Coffee 
| Whole Wheat Bread Mutton offee Roasted Duck, _ | Potatoes 
Coffee Rice, Turnips d /a Créme Luncheon Nut and Potato Stuffing | Supper Turnips 
Supper cay ad Apple Sauce Cheese Soufflé Cabbage Salad 
PP or Cabbage Sala Beef, warmed in Brown Brown Turnips in Secad abbage Sala 
| Oysters in C hafing-Dish W oes rhins Sauce Lemon Jelly Cup Custards 
Nut Cheese heese ; Coffee 
Whole Wheat Bread Mock Charlotte Soft Oatmeal Bread Soft Custard p . 
Coffee Sauce Tea Coffee Baked Apples Coffee 
“Monday Wednesday Saturday 
Breakfast Dinner Breakfast Dinner Breakfast Dinner 
Wheatlet Milk Barley Broth Duck Hash, Carrot Soup, made from | | Fruit Cream of Turnip Soup 
Chipped Beef, (mutton bones) _ Brown Sauce duck bones Beauregard Eggs Broiled Steak, 
Cream Sauce Broiled Steak Fried Mush Broiled Steak Toast Garlic Sauce 
Toast Coffee Creamed Potatoes Coffee Potato Puff Coffee Stuffed Potatoes 
Suncheon eo oa Luncheon = — | Supper Kale 
afers . ae Salz , P 
Curry, Left- “OV wi Mutton Cheese Cheese fonts ny oe oa : | Mutton Cecils, Chicory Salad 
Nut Block ee Wafers Cheese Tomato Sauce Wafers 
Se alloped Tomatoes Nut BIOCcks Coffee Apple Meringue Rice Cream Cheese 
Baked Pears Coffee Stewed Prunes Coffee Brown Bread Prunes Dried Peach Tapioca 
= —_ -_— -—— —- —— — — = 
Tuesday Thursday Sunday 
Breakfast Dinner Breakfast Dinner | Breakfast Dinner 
Oatmeal with Chopped Noodle Soup, made Baked Apples English Beef Soup, made Toasted Shredded Wheat English Beef Soup, made 
Jates from chicken liquor Soft-Boiled Eggs rom end of steak Biscuits from steak ends 
Hot Milk Boiled Fowl, WP Fricassee of Chicken, Milk k 
Si : Gems 4 . Roasted Turkey, 
Coffee Cream Sauce Coff Brown Sauce Omelet Coffee Chestnut Stuffing 
Rice Ones Cornmeal Dumplings Supper 
Luncheon Stewed Celery Luncheon Scalloped Tomatoes Turk “, lad Sweet rae ions 
| Brown Stew, made from Endive Salad | Mayonnaise of Celery Thi Br “ dB ‘ 
| tough end of steak Wafers Cheese Creamed Chipped Beet Wafers Stewed Fins Butter Celery 
| Dumplings Cold Slaw Apple Float Mush Bread Cheese 3 Geenas Cake Rice Pudding 
Baked a Apples Coffee Cocoa Coffee Tea Coffee 
thes — a a _ —— - 
Wednesday Friday Monday 
Breakfast Dinner Breakfast Dinner ] | Breakfast Dinner 
Shredded Wheat Biscuits Cream of Rice Soup Beauregard Eggs Mock Bisque Soup Oatmeal Milk Noodle Soup 
with Poached Eggs made from chicken bones Coffee Boiled Fish Creamed Codfish 
Coffee Bread Sticks Seewed Pramas Cream Sauce Brown Bread Broiled Chops 
_Pot Roast of Beef Rolled Potatoes Coffee Creamed Potatoes 
Luncheon Carrots i Luncheon Stewed Radishes Supper . 
Codfish Croquettes, 5 abbage Salac i Creained Codfish on Endive Salad Hasty Pudding Milk Stewed Celery 
Tomato Sauce Whole Wheat Breac Toast Wafers Cheese Cream Turkey Hash on 
Cheese : . , Toast Caramel Custards 
Corn Bread Apple Tapioca Baked Potatoes Bread Custard Poached Eggs 
| Stewed Prunes Coffee Stewed Figs Coffee Tea Coffee 
= = ——— — — — —EE —_—/ CL ee ee | 
Thursday Saturday Tuesday 
Breakfast Dinner Breakfast Dinner Breakfast Dinner 
Chipped Beef Brown Beef Soup, made ‘Shredded Wheat Biscuits Deviled Macaroni Fruit Stewed Veal Knuckle 
Fried Mush from bits of cold meat Hot Milk Rolled Steak,” Wheatlet Milk Dumplings 
Bread Coffee Boil L dt pes -, — | Steamed Eggs Bread Brown Sauce Broiled Mackerel Pan-Baked Sweet 
Luncheon 7 “Caper Sauce ae Stewed Cabbage Toast Potatoes 
Hashed Beef in Tomato Hominy Balls. Luncheon Baked Potatoes Coffee Baked Onions 
Sauce Btatig! oe a a : Lettuce Salad Supper Lettuce or Endive Salad 
Toast Waters ” Chena "Tien iain os Wafers Cheese Oatmeal Soft Bread Cottage Cheese 
Mayonnaise of Celery Date Soufflé Tea Stuffed Apples Chocolate Toast 
Tea Coffee Baked Bananas Coffee Nut Cheese Wafers Coffee 
Friday Sunday Wednesday 
Breakfast Dinner Breakfast Dinner | Breakfast Dinner 


Shredded Wheat Biscuits 
Steamed Eggs 
Whole Wheat Bread 
Coffee 


Luncheon 


Clear Tomato Soup 


Planked Fish, 
Butter Sauce 


Creamed Potatoes 
Vegetable Salad 




















Cc 





Oatmeal with Hot Milk 


and Chopped Dates Celer 
Coffee Roaste 
Supper 


reamed Sweetbreads 


Soup Crécy 


Turkey, 
Brown Sauce 
Cranberry Jelly 

Potato Croquettes 
Boiled Onions 


Olives 





Baked Apples 
Boston Brown Bread 
Coffee 


Cream of Potato Soup 
Pot Roast of Beef 
Browned Potatoes 


Stewed Turnips 


Supper 
~ Cold Slaw 





















































Oyster Cream Soup ‘ in Chafing-Dish Frizzled Beef 
Bread Sticks : waters : Bread Celery Salad wir — Fried Mush Fempitn Custard in 
Cheese Soufflé Cream of Sago Pudding Coffee Queen Mab Pudding Gingerbread, P 
Coffee Coffee | Ginger Almonds Coffee Almonds Fruit Cream Sauce Gingerbread 
L —_ - A capaeunehiiecubnieneubions - 
Saturday Monday Thursday 
Breakfast Dinner = Breakfast Dinner | Breakfast Dinner 
Baked Apples Cream of Turnip Soup | Shredded Wheat Biscuits Giblet Soup | Cornmeal Mush Milk Creamof Celery Soup 
whee Flot Mill made from mutton liquor Steamed Eggs Broiled Chops | Spanish Omelet Seanad Great 
ose ° Shepherd's Pie Coffee Rice | : Bread Potatoes 
Luncheon Scalloped Tomatoes | iit Stewed Turnips | Coffee Spinach 
Stewed Calf’s Heart ; . Upp Cabbage Salad Supper 
Mayonnaise of Cabbage - 
Mush Bread oe . . Turkey Croquettes Wafers Cold Beef Celery and Lettuce 
ar coe Slaw Wafers Cheese | Mayonnaise of Celery Cheese Tomato Ketchup Wafers 
rai en Bread Caramel Custards 3rown Bread Caramel Custards Cut Cabbage Cheese 
1 Coffee Coffee | Coffee Coffee Prunes Rusk Pudding d /a Zouave 
Sunday Tuesday Friday 
Breakfast Dinner [ Breakfast Dinner Breakfast Dinner 
Oatmeal Hot Milk Clear Soup Baked Apples Cream of Turkey Soup Fruit Cream of Oyster Soup 
ag te Figs ff Roasted Beef, | Oatmeal Hot Milk Beef d la mode, | shredded Wheat Biscuits Hot Salmon (canned), 
Brown Breac Coffee Brown Sauce Coffee Brown Sauce | with Creamed Codfish Sauce Hollandaise 
Supper Browned Potatoes Carrots Coffee Potatoes 
Cheese Balls, Spinach Supper Baked Potatoes Supper Celery Salad 
eee k ony pence Lettuce Salad Creamed Tripe or Cabbage Salad | Sautiacn ais Danek Wafers 
tui bls rome Wafers Cheese Oysters in Bread Patties Cheese Fingers | Coffee Cheese 
Stewed — and Fruits Rice Pudding Tea Whipped Cream | Baked Apples Cinnamon Buns 
Wafers Coffee Prunes Wafers Coffee Cinnamon Buns Coffee 
& 3 ae L 
Monday “Wednesday Saturday 
Breakfast Dinner | ‘Breakfast Dinner Breakfast " Dinner 
nae My Spemamaaa Mock Bisque Soup | Guimee _~ Cream of Corn Soup | Fruit este Cream of Pea Soup 
ot Mi Chops Omelet reac Roast Chicken, | Oatmeal i ‘ , 
Omelet Bread Slashed Coenmed Coffee aacnen Bence Eggs Fricassee of Calf’s Heart 
Coffee Potatoes | | Supper Cranberry Sauce Coffee . Paints Puff 
. to tewe arsnips 
Luncheon ee ee | Cold Beef d Ja mode, Rice Creguattes | Supper ° 
dl Endive or Cress Salad ant Baked Onions Cold Beef Mayonnaise of Carrots 
yj wg open aw Cheese | Cream Sienaeadieh Endive Salad Potato Salad ‘ 
Whole Wheat Bread Bread Pudding, Wafers Cheese Mock Charlotte 
Creneny taaa Sauce Corn Muffins Soft Custard 
Tea reamy Sauce Chopped Celery Junket Coffee 
Baked Apples Coffee Coffee Coffee Baked Apples Coffee 
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‘Clover Hill 
Butter 


MAKES FRIENDS EVERYWHERE 


Absolutely pure, delicious to the 
taste and healthful to the whole body. 

Sells at the best price because it is 
the best butter—the kind Mr. Beecher 
says: “Every man ought to eat.” 

A TEN CENT COUPON good 
“Clover Hill’ 
Butter, sent free, if you will send us 
your grocers name and that of two 
other good grocers in your vicinity. 

Interesting lustrated booklet “Mrs. Roberts 


Conversion” sent gratis on request. 
ae 
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FOX RIVER BUTTER COMPANY 


Aurora, Illinois. 


THE LARGEST PRODUCERS OF PURE BUTTER ™ me wom. 
Oe He Ho So Se Gade Se Sp Se Sp Sh He He Go Sp 
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H keeps fresh and is in 
Royal Salad Dressiag prime condition for 
use at all times. It is the “‘ never-separate and never- 
spoil’ kind—you never have to shake it, 


Royal Salad Dressing is a better Mayonnaise 


than can be made in 
the home. It is so good that the chefs in many fashion- 
able clubs and cafés use it exclusivel It is a delicately 
flavored, appetizing and piquant relish for cold meats, 
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fish and most kinds of vegetables and all pick-up dishes. 


Royal Salad Dressing is an up-to-date Salad 


Dressing and is free 
from the objectionable flavor and features 
of the old-style dressings. The price is 
no higher than is asked for inferior kinds. 
Dealers in fine groceries sell it; if YouR 
grocer does not, send TEN CENTS ao 
cents) in stamps or coin for large sample. 


The original book ‘How to 
Make Salads” sent free. 


HORTON-CATO MFG. CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 





Look for the ** Royal Label” 





Other bottles and labels 
resemble ours, but there 
is only one “ROYAL” 
salad dressing —and 
that has the “ Royal Label."’ Insist 
upon having it if you want the best. 











CANDLE LIGHT 


The light that never fails to please the art lover. 
Pheenix Drawing-Room Wax Candles 
—fashion’s fad for decorative and illuminative 
uses. Ask your dealer for Phenix Candles, or 
send 25 cts. for a sample pair candles, postpaid. 
$1.00 for pair candles, shade holders and paper shades. 
$2.00 for same with silk shades. Booklet Free. 

The Will & Baumer Company, 318 4th Ave., New York City 














We manufacture our 


Chocolates 
and Bonbons 


in a new and perfectly appointed 
apne They are unsu rpassed 
in quality and flavor at any price. 


At Factory, 60c. a pound 


= express, charges paid: 

1 pound, 75 cents; 2 pgunde 
$1.35; 3. pounds, $1.9 4 
pounds, $2.45; 5 Ba or 
over at rate of 60 cents. 


LEE 


CONFECTION 


1510 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 


| Send 10 cents for liberal samples, to try them. 
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Third Article : 


REPAST is always enjoyable when it is 
conveniently served out-of-doors. In 
the dining-room a rustic effect may be sug- 
gested without in any way disturbing the 


The Dining-Room 


THE LADIES’ 


a a 


HE mantel is made of young spruce trees 

with projecting branches at the top above 

the head line, and withthe bark left on. The 

cross-pieces are ordinary beanpoles. Guns 

and fishing-rods are supported on the branches 
to complete the scheme. 





A DESIGN FOR A DINING-ROOM, GIVING RUSTIC EFFECT 


dignity with which this apartment should be 
invested. In the illustrations of the design 
for a dining-room here described screens of 
grass matting are shown against the walls 
around the room. These screens are of light 
construction, are each about two feet wide by 
seven high, and reach to a shelf above sup- 
ported by brackets. The shelf, as well as 
the woodwork of the screens, may be painted 
green or black. In the centre of each screen 
panel is hung a wooden shield emblazoned 
with heraldic designs in brilliant colors, 


+ 


N A LEVEL with the picture moulding 
are strung strong wires reaching from 

wall to wall, crossing each other about one 
foot apart. Upon these wires are trained 
vines of artificial ivy leaves, to be supplanted 
in time by a natural growth. On the shelf 
below are displayed rare plates, jugs, etc. 
The wall space between the top of the screens 
and the picture moulding may be almost 





A SIDEBOARD WHICH TAKES UP LITTLE ROOM 


entirely covered with framed prints of hunt- 
ing or coaching scenes, or even posters, but 
where it is found necessary to hide the wall- 
paper a breadth of green denim may be 
tacked on over the paper. 


The floor of such a room should be of 
natural wood, or if rough it may be made 
smooth and prepared for painting by filling 
in the holes and cracks with fapier-maché. 
This preparation is made by boiling scraps 
of paper and glue to the consistency of mortar. 
After the rough places are filled up the 
floor may be painted dark green or Indian 
red and allowed to dry thoroughly before 
using. A piece of grass matting is then 
laid beneath the table, extending beyond 
its area not more than three inches all 
round. The edge of the matting is finished 
with a rope bound on. 


The chairs are of the simplest possible 


design—substantial and with the seats cov 
ered with leather drawn tightly over the 
bare wood and tacked underneath. ‘The 


gilded ornamentation of the chairs at the 
head and foot of the table is simply a 
device in scroll-work screwed to the chair 
back, serving to distinguish them as belong 
ing to the host and hostess. The chairs 
are painted a 
dark green, or 
they may be of 
black oak. 


~ 


HE windows 
are draped 
with green den- 
im lined with 
white muslin. 
These curtains 
are tacked tothe 
edge of a wooden 
frame fixed in 
the upper half 
of the casement 
and in depth 
equal to the up- 
persash. Inthe 
opening of this 
frame next the 
window is a 
grille made of 
rope or laths on 


which clamber 
vines. A board 
eight inches wide 
conceals the pots 
standing at the 
bottom of the 
frame. Swiss 


sash curtains are 
in the lower half 
of the window. 
HE most inex- 
pensive, if 
substantial, furni- 
ture will be more 
appropriate in 
such a room as 
this than the machine-made and over-elab- 
orate sets usually displayed in the shops. 
Well-seasoned pine may be used for the 
table and sideboard. Oak is better for the 
chairs, but any carpenter can make you 
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something unique if supplied with a design. 
The painting and decorating is an easy mat- 
ter for any one to accomplish, and the mate- 
rials are to be obtained at slight cost. 

A carpet should have no place in the dining- 
room, 


neither should the floor be polished. 
The fewer rugs the better. 
Simplicity is more attractive 
here in the long run than if the 
room have the character of a liv- 
ing-room or one which is over- 
furnished. 

The artificial lighting should 
be soft and warm in color— 
candlelight is suggested, but 
if found too expensive small 
lamps may be placed in the 
centre of the table and at the 
sides of the room. An over- 
head light will make any room 
look barren and cheerless. 


~ 


TANDARDS for candles are 
placed in each corner of 
this room, providing the most 
pleasing light during dinner. 
They are most inexpensively 
constructed of two-inch gas pipe 
stepped in substantial wooden 
bases. A circular piece of wood 
at the top of the pipe carries the 
five or more cups to hold the 
candles. The whole affair is 
about six feet high and may be 
painted dull black, or, if pre- 
ferred, bronzed and lacquered. 
A cover for the dining-table 
when not in service is suggested 
of green velours embellished 
with large yellow sunflowers. 
This cover should fit accurately 
to the shape of the table and 
hang without folds to within six 
inches of the floor. The seam 
around the table edge is finished 
with a cord. The sunflower 
shapes are cut out from yellow felt and 
appliquéd to the velours and the edges of the 
flowers finished with chenille cord. The cen- 
tres are embroidered in knot stitch to imitate 
the seeds. A larger sunflower occupies the 
middle of the cloth and in its centre stands 
a vase of flowers. 


A NEw WAY TO ARRANGE A WINDOW OPENING 


AN apartment where room space is 

cramped a makeshift sideboard may be 
put up in the following manner: A frame like 
the letter H is constructed of twelve-inch 
boards, the cross-piece coming at about table 
height. To this is hinged a flap to let down 


like the lid of a desk and supported by 
chains. This shelf may be closed when not 
in use. Two narrow shelves are placed in 


the inclosed space above and are backed by 
a mirror. The top is left open, the sides of 
the H at the top being rounded off. The 
space below the hinged shelf is inclosed by 
doors. The whole contrivance is painted 
green and ornamented by a _ conventional 
design of sunflowers in black and yellow. 





Editor’s Note—‘‘ The House Practical’’ began 
in the January issue of the Journal. The articles 
which have been published are: 


The Hall and Staircase, . ; ° ed 

The Library and Living-Room, ° ebruary 
The fourth article in the series, ‘‘ The Sleeping- 

Room,”’ will appear in the next (the April) issue. 
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Peeling ~* 


Painté 


? <Z 
or paint #*5*7 
that “ 
rubs off, 


made of wrong 
materials at the 
start. Pure White Lead 
always chalks or rains off, 
while a proper proportion of zinc 
makes a tougher and more durable paint. 


ElGmmar 


a 





NOT READY MIXED 
is NOT a chemical or patent paint, but a 


combination of tried pigments, 
every intelligent painter uses. 
secret is in the proportions, 
chosen for wear in all weathers. 
ground in oil by powerful machinery, 
which produces a smoother and better 
wearing paint than avnanel mixed pigments. 

Buy pure linseed oil and add it yourself, 
gallon to gallon, and the best paint that can 
be made costs you only $1.20 per gallon, 
saving 25 per cent. of your paint bill. 

We GUARANTEE Hammar Paint not 
to crack, peel, blister or chip off for five 


years—or entire paint cost will be re- 
funded in cash. 


such as 
The only 
which are 
They are } 


han eee 


It will be money in your pocket to read our 
“Truth About House Paint” and 1000 testi- 
Sent free, 


, 1218 Spruce St., St. Louis, Mo. 


monials from practical painters. 


F, HAMMAR PAINT CO. 





Beautiful 
Homes AS GND 


for aft ani ray. if ar 3 
North | a i 


South = 


“Modern Dwellings” | price,'sioo 


Contains designs in all popular styles, with many 
CoLoniaAL Gems, All the information nee ded 
on HOME-BUILDING Topics. Samples of choice 
designs free. If you state price house wanted, 
will add three months’ subscription to . American 
Homes (building magazine)—both for #1. 00, 


GEO. F. BARBER & CO., 4 New Gay St., Knoxville, Tenn. 
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published in THE LADIES’ 
s of my work. 
with new and original fe  waerong 





The $1500, $1700 and $2000 models 
HOME JOURNAL are also example 
My books contain hosts of others 





unique interiors, ingle nooks, etc. Plans, sizes, etc., in all books. 
50 Ideal Summer Cottages, Bungalows, ete., . 6 50 
25 Studies of Brick and Combination Houses, 60 
15 Practical Stables of Moderate Cost, 60 


80 Studies of Cottages costing to bulld lous than #1500, 







50 
100 Studies of Homes costing mostly from — to — 1.00 
10 Model Schoolhouses (1 to 4 rooms), ee 1.00 
20 Modern Churches of Moderate Cost, . » 8.00 
Plans, sizes, views, etc., in all books. 
‘ stot: oo 128-page ok, illustrated ; 
The Building of It s onal ling you to supervise 
the erection of your own home; to recognize and remed 
faulty work. Language simple, techni ae rms avoidec i 1.00 
“ thle: by F.H. NUTTER, 
Quarter-Acre Possibilities: 0 j)oc. “Minne 
apolis Park Board, and W. J. KEITH, Consulting Archi 
tect. 26 Plates, showing how to embellish small suburban 
lots in an economical, artistic and effective manner, with 
full descriptions and suggestions, - « 3.00 
Shere 46 : ry magazine “iHlus- 
Keith’s “Home-Builder”: (ee es 
of the datest and BEST examples of Moderate-Cost H mes, 
with exterior views, floor plans, descriptions, and practical 
hints on construc tion, ventilatio m, decoration, etc.; also 
Churches, Schools, etc. Costs guaranteed by bona-fide 
bids. Invaluable to those who contemplate building 
All news-stands. Single copy,10¢e. . . "er year, 1.00 
My fersonal attention reserved for special studies of 
bright, original, attractive homes, incorporating your 
own original ideas as the keynote of the design. First 
and second floor plans, and water-color ske tch of exterior, 6.00 
Don't spend your money to carry 


Select Your Architect. out an Infe rior design when, by a 
wise selection of your architect, you can get, at the same cost, 
the artistic touch that will double the value of your property. 


W. 4, KEITH, ARCHITECT, 123 Lum. Fx., Minneapolis, Mina, 


“Inside Modern Homes’ 


Is a book of photos of Artistie Rooms, 
with their Color Schemes and Full 
Descriptions; also a host of new 
and original suggestions which will 
greatly help y ou if you are building, § 
remoc Bmw fs furnishing ahome,and | 
want beautiful rooms without lavish | 
expenditure. 81.00, postpaid If 
not well pleased will return the 
money. Sample pages free 


A. LINN MURRAY, Designer 
Grand Rapids, Mich 












The most modern—the most com- 
A book of 120 pages, showing 
52 designs and plans, de- 
tails and inieriors for 
dwellings costing from 
$500 to $15,000, with a 
comprehensive treatise 
on house planning. The 
only book in the world 
that shows how to build 
a fine house in install- 
y apart ata 
- time—and still have a 
. completed house at each 
step. ¢ €1.00, prepaid 
mn of this book (showing many desig: 
“evolution plan" of building, i be found in * Rush’s 
m receipt of 6 cents pos 








ments—on 


NOTE: 
also of our 
Annual,” which will be mailed you « 
E. A. RUSH & C@., Arch’ts, 51 Porter Bl'k, Grand Rapids, Mich, 


A better desc riptic 


tage. 





“O introduce Easter Novelties we will 
send you a pair of 
Solid iver Dumb-Bell 
Link Buttons for 25 cents. 
AECKLE BEROS., SILVERSMITHS 
Ocean Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
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LBUMINOUS foods, such as 
meat, eggs and milk, are more 
easily digested raw or rare than 
when well cooked. This makes 
the second as well as the first 
cooking of meats a subject of 
great importance. All over- 

stewed hashes are exceedingly objection- 

able. Ragouts, boudins, Breslau—in fact, all 
methods not requiring frying, that will 
simply and quickly reheat, not overcook, 
the meats are to be preferred. In warm 
weather curries are desirable; in cold 
weather croquettes, rissoles or cecils may be 
occasionally used. For all these dishes the 
meat should be chopped fine, preferably 
through a meat-chopper or an ordinary 
grinder. In England, where servants are 
thoroughly trained to economize, the little 
pieces of meat that lie between the bones of 
the carcasses of chickens, the left-over pieces 
of turkeys or ducks are pounded, seasoned 
and packed into little cups, covered with 
melted suet, and placed aside to be used as 
luncheon dishes under the names of potted or 
deviled meats. Even as small a quantity as 
a cupful is packed down and used to help 
out when other materials are unavailable, 
or an unexpected guest arrives. 
+ 
What May be Done with the Bones 
LL bones, such as the carcasses of chickens, 
turkeys or ducks, with the bones from 
roasts and steaks, and the liquors in which 
meats are boiled, should be carefully saved for 
stock. It is not a good plan to have a continu- 
ous stock pot, but twice a week, say on Tues- 
days and Saturdays, the bones which have 
accumulated may be covered with cold water, 
simmered gently for three hours, strained, 
and put aside for future use. This stock may 
be used for all the ordinary soups, and for 
the liquid portion of all meat sauces as well. 


* 
Potting Meat, Tongue and Chicken 


NY left-over pieces of cold meat may be 
chopped very fine, rubbed to a paste 
either with the back of a spoon in a bowl or in 
an ordinary mortar, adding to each half pint 
an eighth of a teaspoonful of powdered mace 
and two ounces of melted butter. Season 
lightly with salt and pack into a cup or 
tumbler. Pour over a little melted suet and 
stand aside. This will keep for a week or 
ten days. Tongue, chicken and baked liver 
are among the best meats for potting. 


7 
Making Meat Balls and Rissoles 


HOP sufficient cold roast beef to make 
one pint; mix with it half a pint of 
stale breadcrumbs, a tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley, half a teaspoonful of the grated rind 
of a lemon, a teaspoonful of salt, and two 
whole eggs slightly beaten. Divide into 
balls about the size of an English walnut. 
Beat one egg until weil mixed; add half a 
cupful of milk, and stir this carefully into 
half a cupful of flour; strain to make sure that 
you have it perfectly smooth. Drop the meat 
balls into this batter, and then into smoking- 
hot fat; drain on brown paper and send at 
once to the table. Beef rissoles may be 
served plain or with tomato or brown sauce. 


+ 
Garden Peppers Stuffed with Meat 


HE sweet garden peppers form one of the 
nicest receptacles for the use of cold 
meats. Beef, mutton, chicken, turkey or 
duck, with cold boiled rice or breadcrumbs, 
may be used. Chop the meat fine; mix with 
it an equal quantity of rice or breadcrumbs. 
Peel, cuit into halves, and press out the seeds 
from four good-sized tomatoes; chop fine and 
mix with the meat and rice, adding one 
chopped onion and a teaspoonful of salt. 
Remove the tops and seeds from the peppers, 
then scald and wash them. Fill with the 
meat mixture, and stand in a baking-pan; add 
half a cupful of stock or water, two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, and bake in a slow oven 
for one hour, basting quite frequently. 


- 
Making a Ragout from Cold Meat 


A GOOD ragout may be made by cutting 

sufficient cold cooked meat into cubes 
of one inch to make one pint. Put one table- 
spoonful of butter and one of flour into a 
saucepan; mix and add half a pint of stock; 
stir until boiling; add half a teaspoonful of 
salt, a dash of pepper, a_ teaspoonful of 
browning or kitchen bouquet; add the meat, 
heat quickly and serve. Olives and mush- 
rooms may be added if desired. 





*This is the second article of a series of 
Cooking Lessons which Mrs. Rorer will con- 
tribute to the Journal during 1 In the next 
(the April) issue Mrs. Rorer will continue her 
series of Health and Diet Talks with an article 
on “* Sanitation and Ventilation of the Home.” 


By Mrs. S. 7. Rorer 


*THE SECOND OF THE COOKING LESSONS FOR 1899 
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Making and Cooking Croquettes 

HE receipt given below will answer for all 
meat croquettes, keeping the proportions 
exactly the same and changing the seasoning 
to sum the meat. Chop sufficient cold 
cooked meat to make one pint. Put half a 
pint of milk over the fire; rub together one 
tablespoonful of butter and two of flour; add 
to the milk and stir until thick and smooth. 
Season the meat with a teaspoonful of salt, a 
dash of pepper, a teaspoonful of onion juice, 
and a tablespoonful of chopped parsley. 
Add, if you like, a little celery seed. Mix the 
meat with the paste and stand aside to cool. 
When cold form into croquettes, dip in egg 
and roll in breadcrumbs, and fry in smoking- 
hot fat 365° Fahrenheit. The quantities given 
will make seven croquettes, which may be 

served plain with tomato sauce or peas. 

+ 
Old-Fashioned Bubble and Squeak 


(ovr from boiled plain or corned beef, slices 

sufficient for your family. Chop cold 
boiled cabbage, spinach or Brussels sprouts to 
make one pint. Put a tablespoonful of butter 
into a saucepan; add one sliced onion; cook 


slowly until tender; add the cabbage, a 


palatable seasoning of salt and pepper, and 
stand it on the back part of the stove to 
slowly heat. Dip the slices of meat into 
melted drippings or butter, and broil 
quickly. Dish them at once on a heated 
platter, cover over the cabbage, and send to 
the table. To make bubble and squeak still 
more appetizing and sightly, cover it with 
tomato sauce, or serve with it chopped 
tomatoes that have been seasoned with salt, 
pepper, oil and lemon juice. 


- 
Beef Garnished with Mashed Potatoes 


UT into dice sufficient cold beef to make 
one quart. Strain one pint of stewed 
tomatoes; add a tablespoonful of butter and 
stew carefully for twenty minutes. Then add 
a tablespoonful of onion juice, a level tea- 
spoonful of celery salt, or a little chopped 
celery top, or a quarter of a teaspoonful of 
celery seed, and the beef. Heat on the back 
part of the stove for ten minutes. Have 
ready a dish neatly garnished with mashed 
potatoes, put the mixture in the centre, and 
send immediately to the table. 

Chicken and turkey require special sea- 
soning, and are best made into croquettes, 
boudins or cream soups—as soup @ /a Reine. 
Or use the better pieces of white meat for 
salads, plain, or in aspic, with mayonnaise 
dressing. Chicken croquettes are usually 
garnished with peas and cream sauce, or they 
may be served plain with a small sprig of 
parsley in the top of each one. 


. 
Egyptian Hash Garnished with Toast 


O MAKE an Egyptian hash, allow to each 
quart of finely chopped meat two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, one good-sized onion 
grated, a cupful of stewed tomatoes, half a cup 
ful of toasted pifion nuts, two level teaspoon- 
fuls of salt and a dash of pepper; if beef, add 
a teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce; if 
mutton, a tablespoonful of capers; if chicken, 
half a teaspoonful of celery seed. Put the 
butter, grated onion and tomatoes into a 
saucepan. Stew for fifteen minutes, then add 
half a pint of good stock, the pifion nuts, 
meat and seasoning, stirring constantly until 
the mixture is boiling hot. Take from the 
fire, drop in a whole egg; mix; then a second 
egg, and return to the fire for just a moment, 
stirring constantly. Garnish the dish with 
triangular pieces of toasted bread, or a border 
of boiled rice or mashed potatoes. 


$ 
Boudins from Cold Chicken or Turkey 


Y iow MAKE boudins, chop sufficient cold 
chicken or turkey to make one pint. 
Put half a cupful of water or chicken stock 
into a saucepan, and add two tablespoonfuls 
of soft white breadcrumbs; boil a moment, 
take from the fire; add one tablespoonful of 
butter and three eggs slightly beaten; add 
the meat, a teaspoonful of salt and a quarter 
of a teaspoonful of white pepper; mix 
thoroughly, and put into greased custard- 
cups. The cups may, before filling, be gar- 
nished with chopped parsley or chopped 
truffles or mushrooms. Stand in a baking- 
pan half filled with boiling water and cook 
in’ a moderate oven for twenty minutes. 
While they are cooking prepare a half pint 
of sauce by mixing a tablespoonful of butter 
and one of flour, and adding half a cupful of 
milk and half a cupful of chicken stock; stir 
until boiling; take from the fire; add the yolk 
of one egg, half a teaspoonful of salt and a 
dash of pepper. Strain this into the serving- 
dish and turn into it the boudins. The dish 
may be garnished with small triangles of 
toasted bread or carefully cooked peas, or 
simply with curled parsley or celery tops. 


Delicious Curry Served with Rice | 


i hag MAKE curry, place two tablespoonfuls 

of butter and one good-sized onion, 

sliced, into a saucepan; cook until the onion 

is tender; add a teaspoonful of red pepper, | 
chopped fine, or you may add one small | 
sweet pepper. Rub the spoon which you 

are using with garlic; add a teaspoonful 

of curry, a teaspoonful of turmeric; mix 

thoroughly, adding half a cupful of good 

stock, or, better still, half a cupful of 

cocoanut milk, about two tablespoonfuls | 
of grated cocoanut, and the meat. Cover | 
the saucepan and heat slowly—do not | 
stew—for fifteen minutes. While this is 

cooking put a tablespoonful of butter and one 

of flour into a saucepan; mix and add half a 

teaspoonful of turmeric, half a teaspoonful 

of curry, and then half a pint of boiling 

water; add a tablespoonful of onion juice, a 

teaspoonful of salt, and stir constantly until 

boiling. Have ready a cup of rice carefully 

boiled, place it around the edge of the 

platter, fill the meat in the centre, and 

strain over the curry sauce, pouring a portion 

over the rice. Serve very hot. 


Breslau with Tomato or Béchamel Sauce 


hee MAKE Breslau, chop sufficient cold meat 

to make a pint; put one gill or half a cup- 
ful of stock or water, with two tablespoonfuls 
of breadcrumbs, over the fire. When boiling 
take from the fire and add a tablespoonful of 
butter, two eggs well beaten and the meat. 
Add a palatable seasoning of salt and pepper. 
Put into greased custard-cups, stand them in 
a baking-pan half filled with boiling water, 
cover with a piece of oiled paper, and cook 
in the oven for twenty minutes. Serve with 
plain tomato sauce or sauce Béchamel. 


- 
Klops with Celery or Oyster Sauce 


ik Lore are usually made from cold mutton, 

but are equally good made from chicken. 
Chop fine sufficient meat to make a pint; 
add a cup of white breadcrumbs and the 
whites of two eggs, a teaspoonful of salt and 
a dash of pepper. Form into balls the size 
of an English walnut. Make an oyster sauce 
by draining, washing and heating twenty-five 
good-sized oysters; drain, this time saving 
the liquor, and add sufficient milk to make 
ahalf pint. Put one tablespoonful of butter 
and one of flour into a saucepan; mix and 
add the oyster liquor and milk. When 
boiling, add the oysters, half a teaspoonful of 
salt and a dash of pepper. Stand this over 
hot water while you cook the klops by drop- 
ping them into a kettle of boiling water; 
draw the kettle to one side of the stove, 
where it cannot possibly boil, for fifteen 
minutes. The klops, when sufficiently 
cooked, will come to the surface of the water. 
Lift them with a skimmer, drain carefully, 
dish them on a heated platter, and pour over 
the oyster sauce. They may, if preferred, 
be served with cream celery sauce. 


+ 
Creamed Chicken or Turkey Hash 


REAMED hash is best when made from 
cold chicken or turkey. Chop sufficient 
to make a pint. Place two tablespoonfuls of 
butter and two of flour into a saucepan; mix 
and add one pint of milk; stir constantly 
until boiling, and add just a suspicion of 
grated onion, a tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley, a level teaspoonful of salt, a dash of 
pepper, then the chicken, and half a can of 
chopped mushrooms. Stand over hot water 
for twenty minutes. Have ready squares of 
bread nicely toasted; heap on the hash, 
garnish the top of each piece with a carefully 
poached egg, and send at once to the table. 
The eggs may be omitted, and the mixture 
served plain or in a border of rice. 


‘ + 
Chicken, Turkey or Duck Muffins 


‘O MAKE chicken muffins, place two ounces 
of butter and half a pint of water over 
the fire to boil; when boiling add quickly 
half a pint of flour and stir until you have 
a smooth, soft loaf; take from the fire, and 
when cold break in one egg; stir until thor- 
oughly mixed, then add another, and so con- 
tinue until you have added four. Drop this 
mixture by spoonfuls into twelve greased gem- 
pans, and bake in a moderate oven for forty- 
five minutes. While these are baking cut into 
dice cold cooked chicken, turkey or duck; to 
each pint allow half a can of mushrooms 
chopped fine, and, if you like, one truffle; 
this, however, may be omitted, as well as the 
mushrooms. In out-of-town places, where 
such seasonings are not easily obtained, the 
green, tender part of celery may be cut into 
thin slices, boiled carefully, and mixed with 
the chicken dice. Put two tablespoonfuls of 
butter and two of flour into a saucepan; mix; 
add a pint of milk, stir constantly until it 
boils, then take from the fire and add the 
meat and its seasonings. Remove the muffins 
from the oven; with a sharp knife cut a piece 
from the top of each muffin the size of a 
silver dollar. Fill the hollow portion with 
the hot chicken mixture, replace the top of 
the muffin and serve at once. 

If, upon standing, the muffins become soft 
and wilted, they have not been sufficiently 
baked. The best results for muffins in which 
poultry of any sort is used are obtained from 
a long baking in a moderate oven. 





Editor’s Note—Mrs. Rorer’s answers to her 
correspondents, under the title ‘‘Mrs. Rorer’s 
Answers to Questions,”’ will be found on page 48 





of this issue of the Journal. 
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The Height of Perfection Reached 


Blanke’s 


FAUST 
BLEND 


Mocha and Java 


COFFEE 


Costs more because 
it is worth more 






than any other on the mar- 
ket. In 3-pound air-tight 
cans—whole, ground or 
pulverized. This marvel- 
ous blend, the result of 
experts’ judgment and 
knowledge, makes that de- 
licious coffee so appreciated 
by coffee lovers. There is 
a vast difference in Mocha 
aud Java blends. Blanke’s 
Faust Blend is always 
uniform, always highest 
grade. If your grocer does not sell it, order of us. 


$1.30 for a 3-pound Can 


Express prepaid in United States on trial orders 
of not less than two cans. When ordering, state 
how wanted—ground, whole or pulverized. 


C. F. Blanke Tea and Coffee Co. 
Promoters of High-Grade Goods 
ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 

Proprietors of the most complete Coffee-Roasting 
Establishment in the United States 
Send 2-cent stamp for our Booklet, ‘‘CorrEE 
FROM TREE TO LipP.’’ ‘Tells you all about coffee, 


“RALSTON 





2 


Cooks in Anything 


You can cook Ralston Breakfast Food perfectly 
in any utensil in which you can boil water. 


One Cup of Ralston 


sprinkled into 


Six Cups Boiling Water 


makes a 


Breakfast for Five 
Persons in Five Minutes 


Ralston—the Five-Minute Food—is made from 
Gluterean Wheat found in only one section of 
the country. Its nitrates and phosphates build 
up both mind and body and its delicate, distinct- 
ive flavor delights the palate. 
If your grocer does not keep Ralston, send us his name 
and a 2-cent stamp to help pay postage on sample package. 


PURINA MILLS, 812 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 








A SCIENTIFIC TRUTH 


Professor Atwater says: “‘ We eat too much of 
the fuel elements of food—tovo much fat, butter, 
starch and sugar; too little of the flesh- forming ele- 
ments; too little of blood, bone and nerve foods.” 

Quaker Oats contains the desired elements to an 
unequaled degree. Delicate and delicious. 
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mux largest man- 





ufacturers of 
pure, high-grade Co- 
coas and Chocolates 
on this continent. 
Highest awards at 


the great Interna- 





tional Expositions. 


Mill No. 1, Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. ESTABLISHED 1780 Chocolate Machine—Capacity, 10,000 Ibs. daily 


WALTER BAKER & CoO. ta 





TTT rr 


Baker’s Chocolate 


The pure product of 


Vanilla Chocolate 


Unequaled for smooth- 


selected cocoa beans, to ness, delicacy and flavor. 


Much used now at re- 


which nothing is added, 


and from which nothing ceptions and evening 


is taken away. Cele- parties in place of tea 


brated for more than a or coffee. 


ai Good to eat, good to 
century as a delicious, 


ee drink, and good for 
nutritious and flesh- ‘ 5 
cooking. 


iii i NE The most healthful 


and invigorating tood 


forming beverage. Best 
plain chocolate in the 


market for cookin : 
8 tor bicyclists, tourists 

urposes. 

timed and students. 


; Hii Hh} P . 
Done up in blue mi Done up in white 


wrapper, with yellow paper, tied with colored 


label on the front and ribbon, trade-mark on 


trade-mark on the back. the front. 








i, 


Pen. me SS 
———————— 


REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Breakfast Cocoa Mill Room Wrapping Baker’s Chocolate 











From which the excess of fat 


pi os . | has been removed. Abso- 

" = ~ a 4 ens lutely pure and soluble. Has 

r oe more than three times the strength 
. , { Or 4 tiie ; of cocoa mixed with starch, 
en f 7 a  / arrowroot or sugar, and is | 
(/E 4 — at ' therefore far more economical, | 


» . costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily . digested, 
and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for persons 


in health. 


Put up in %-pound tins. 
Trade-mark on every package. 
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The Queen of 
Corsets 


La Reine 
A Full-Gored Corset 
$1.00 per pair 


If you cannot get it from : 
your dealer send to 






THE WARNER BROS. CO. 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco 


MAKERS OF 
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207 CENTURY 
MovELs 


All boning and steels are 
absolutely rust-proof 


A WARNER’S 
Corset for 
75c., $1.00, $1.25 


$1.50 or $1.75: 
Sold by 


ELEM LGELGD LMS DLL LAE BRIT 
RAGAN E erm 


all dealers in dry-goods : 


— 
. 
> 
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A descriptive catalogue mailed free if yourequestit * 





| Holley, of ‘‘ Josiah Allen’s Wife’’ fame. 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
An Illustrated Popular Magazine for the Family 


Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
One Dollar per Year; Single Copies, Ten Cents 


ENGLISH SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
Per issue, 6 pence; per year, 6 shillings, post-/ree 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
(For the transaction of advertising business only} 
New York: 1 Madison Ave., corner 23d Street 
Chicago: 508 Home Insurance Building 


EDITED BY EDWARD BOK 
**F 


The Gossip of the Editors 


. *eF 


THE JOURNAL’S 


THREE NEW SERIALS: THE BEST IT HAS EVER HAD 


N THE April number will begin the JouRNAL’s new serial, a charming four-part story, by 
Mrs. Charles Terry Collins, entitled ‘‘ A College Courtship,’’ affording a glimpse of real 


life in a university town, with college boys in their games and pleasures. 


During the 


action of the story a pretty romance unfolds in the life of a bright young college man. 
Excellent illustrations have been drawn by C. M. Relyea. 
This story will be followed by a bright piece of fiction in two chapters, by Miss Marietta 


It is her best humorous work in years. 


Then will come one of the best serials of the year, ‘‘ Her Boston Experiences,’’ by 


Margaret Allston. 


It is a piquant picture of modern life in Boston. 
people, authors, artists and others move through the serial. 


Prominent society 
Peculiar interest attaches to this 


story, because all the illustrations, both drawings and photographs, present familiar scenes. 


sd 


HOW TO BE PRETTY THOUGH PLAIN 


N SECURING a series of articles to run through several issues under the title of ‘‘ How 


to be Pretty Though Plain,’’ the JouRNAL has been particularly fortunate. 
| whatever exists why any woman should be ashamed of wishing to remain, or to become, 
Usually the advice given in such articles is profitless, and for this reason 
| the JOURNAL has, heretofore, avoided this particular subject. 


practical, and full of common-sense ideas. 


No reason 


These articles are, however, 


They actually tell something. Mrs. Humphreys, 


a woman skilled and experienced, has written them, and many problems which have puzzled 


girls and women will be frankly considered, and sound and wholesome advice given. 


series will commence in the next (the April) issue. 
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PAGEANT OF THE WILD FLOWERS 


“IN NATURE’S GARDEN,” which begins 

in this number of the JOURNAL, will be 
continued each month until next November. 
This collection of seventy-five superb pho- 
tographs directly from Nature, with clear and 
accurate descriptions of the wild flowers of 
America, will be beyond question one of the 
most popular educational features ever 
offered by a magazine, and at the same time 
one of the most interesting and artistic. 


: 


MORE PICTURES OF GIRLS’ ROOMS 


N RESPONSE to a widespread desire 
there will be published in the JouRNAL 
for April another page giving views ‘‘ In 
Some Pretty Rooms of Girls.’’ The pictures, 
like those already published, will show every 
variety of decoration, from the simplest type 
to the highest, although pretentious effects 
have been avoided, as all the photographs 
have been chosen from the standpoint of good 
taste. This page will prove valuable to girls 
who are seeking new ideas to carry out 
when fitting up their rooms this spring. 


os 
TWO MORE 48-PAGE JOURNALS 


OR the first time since the JouURNAL was 
established the March issue contains 
forty-eight pages. The next, the April or 
Easter, issue will also consist of forty-eight 
pages, and be full of good things; indeed, 
in some respects it will be the best number 
that has ever been published. 


$140.00 IN PRIZES FOR PHOTOGRAPHS 


HERE is still plenty of time to strive for 
one or more of the JOURNAL’s photo- 
graphic prizes aggregating one hundred and 
forty dollars. Three competitions will re- 
main open until April 1, 
governing them being as follows: 





The | 


the conditions | 


Tables Set for Social Occasions: First | 


prize, $20.00; second prize, $10.00; third 
prizes, four of $5.00 each. Pictures 
should show new and tasteful ideas for 
the setting of the table. The social 
occasions on which the photographs were 
taken should be stated. 


Home-Made Conservatories: A prize of 
$25.00 for the best two views, exterior 
and interior, with a brief description of 
how the conservatory was put together, 
and what flowers were cultivated. 


Window Gardens: A prize of $25.00 for 
the best photographs, with a short article 
—perhaps 300 words—telling how the 
garden was made and the most approved 
way to take care of it. 


Best Decorated Schoolrooms: First 
prize of $25.00; second prize, $15.00, 
will be given for the best view of a 
schoolroom in which artistic and unusual 
ideas for decoration have been success- 
fully carried out. This competition will 
close on May 1. 


All photographs should be sent to the Art 
Bureau of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
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50,000 PEOPLE WERE DISAPPOINTED LAST YEAR 


|, gga because they delayed sending in their subscriptions or renewals promptly, and 
then we could not date their subscription to some back number—not even one month 


back. 
presses. 
press is running to its fullest capacity. 


The public simply exhausted the different issues as fast as they were taken from the 
We cannot print more than the enormous editions we are now issuing. 


Every 


The only way for those who wish to secure all the 
numbers of the JOURNAL is for each subscriber to renew without any delay. 


Then each 


issue will be sent direct to their homes on the day of publication. 


WHEN YOU ASK US SOMETHING 


HE correspondence addressed to the 
different departments of the JOURNAL, 
asking for advice and _ instruction, has 
reached such enormous proportions that it 
has become necessary again to emphasize the 
fact that the several editors can be respon- 
sible only for the correspondence which 
belongs to their departments. All questions 
relating to any matters whatever outside 
those departments should be addressed to 
‘* The General Correspondence Editor.’’ 


. 


500 GIRLS HAVE NOW HAD AN EDUCATION 


IVEN them by THE LADIEs’ HOME 
JOURNAL. Fully a hundred more have 
already started to obtain an education next 
fall. All the five hundred girls have been 
educated free of all expense to themselves, 
or their parents. Now is the time for any 


girl who wishes to attend a college or uni- | 


versity to send her name to the JOURNAL. 
A request sent to the JOURNAL’s Educational 
Bureau will make possible to any girl a free 
education, musical or any other sort. 


+. 


SEVENTY THOUSAND LITTLE BOOKS SOLD. 


- 
Girls’ Libraries. 
JOURNAL. 


THE last few months more than seventy thousand of the dainty little books published 
by the JoURNAL have been sold: sets and parts of sets of the Fiction, Household and 
Complete information was furnished about these works in the January 
Readers who may have mislaid that particular copy of the magazine, and who 


may desire to know how pretty, how fine in every respect, yet how inexpensive the books 
are, should send to the JouRNAL for a leaflet containing a list and description of all the 


libraries. 


Mary E. Wilkins, Caroline A. Mason, Ruth Ashmore, Mrs. Rorer and Hamlin 


Garland are among the popular authors represented. Each book is a little gem. 











MERRITT’S {UsTRe 
Petticoat 


THE LIGHTEST 
AND MOST 
DURABLE SKIRT 
MADE 


Get Your Petticoat 


right, then it is easy 
to fit the dress skirt. 
This new Petticoat is 
designed to give 

the dress skirt 
the proper flare. 
It is made of the same 


Popular Lustre Wool Cloth 


that we have made for years, and which is 
only made by us; its wiry, steel-like qual- 
ity keeps its form better than any other 
goods. Dust and dirt shake off easily ; 
brushing cleans it; laundrying unnecessary. 


Perfection in Cloth 
Perfection in Make-up 


If your dealer don’t keep our goods, 
write for Booklet describing our many pro- 
ductions and telling how you can get them. 


Samples Free 
GEO. MERRITT & CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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A Wonderful Corset 


Positively the best value for $1.00 ever 
offered. The patented vertical boning makes it 
impossible to break at the sides. Made through- 
out of best materials, superior in many respects 
to corsets that you pay double this money for. 
If not for sale at your dealer's, send $1.00 for 

a pair, mailage free, to 


BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO. 
349 Broadway, New York ~ 
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Price, $1 e 00 


Now fitted with 
our patented attach- 
ment for hose sup- 
porters—appreciated 
by every  « 
woman 
who wears 
it. Nopin- 
ning nor 
unpinning /~ 
of hose 
supporters 
necessary 
if this waist 
is worn. 

TRY IT 
Made from 
fine sateen, 
fast black, 
drab or ee 
white; clasp or button front; 
18 to 30 waist measure. 


Ask your dealer for the G-D Chicago W alist. 
If he hasn't it, send $1.00, mentioning color and 
size desired, and we will send you one, prepaid. 


GAGE-DOWNS CO., - Chicago, Ill. 


SAWYER CUFF HOLDER 


15 Cents a Pair 
A dainty little device for holding ladies’ or gentlemen's 
cuffs in place. Shows as much or as little of your cuffs 
as you wish. Sent, with directions, on receipt of price. 
AGENTS WANTED 
A. W. SAWYER, Box 1248, Providence, R. I. 


The Most 
Popular 
Corset 
Waist in 
America 


«sat 


sizes, 























warm iron transfers the design to any 
material for Braiding, Embroidery 

and Initials. New catalogue and 18-inch 
Linen Centre Piece sent on receipt of 20c. 


JOSEPH WALKER, Box J 3, Irvington, N. J. 
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HE accompanying pictures 
show the varied uses of the 
**Memorial Rose’’ (Rosa 
Wichuraiana). ‘The one we 
offer is the frue variety. Beware 
of hybrids which may be offered as 
“just as good.” 


For ose CEMETERIES —It is diff 
cult to con- 
ceive anything more appropriate 
for this;urpose. It creeps like 
an Ivy, growing ten feet and 
over in one season, forming a 
dense mat of lustrous foliage. 
Trained over a gateway it forms 
a perfect bower, or it can be 
grown ona fence or house. As 
a pot plant it is a beautiful and 
charming Rose. It is unsur- { 
passed tor covering places 
quickly = roe and readily 
adapts itself to all conditigns of “ ” 
culture, whether barren soil, Y Memorial Rose. 
rocky ledge, fertile garden, S 
shady nook or sun-kissed slope. 
The Flowers.—Pure satiny 
white, with a golden yellow 
disc, five to six inches in circum- 
ference, delightfully fragrant. 
They fairly cover the plant. 
PRICES (free by mail).-Strong 
plants, 20c. each, 3 for 50c., 7 
for $1.00, 12 for $1.50. Extra 
strong plants, z0c. each, 4 for 
1.00, 9 for $2.00, 12 for $2.50. 
Sent at proper planting time, or 
immediately, as desired. 


TLP > 
PECIAL — All ** Memorial 
s e Rose’? who will state where they 
saw this advertisement will be sent 

our Manual of ‘‘ Everything for the Garden’”’ for 1899, the most 
useful and ornamental catalogue of horticultural requisites ever issued in this or any 
other country. // 7s a book g x 11 inches, with an artistic cover in ten colors, over 700 
engravings and 6 superb colored plates. This book costs us 20 cents per copy, and is 
worth ten times that sum to the planter. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 and 37 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK 
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The Favorite Food 


Pillsbury’s VITOS, the ideal wheat food for breakfast, is the 
favorite in the kitchen as well as in the dining-room. One 
package not only will furnish many different meals, but also 
will serve as the basis of many different dishes. Unlike other 
breakfast foods, Pillsbury’s VITOS makes appropriate dishes 
for dinner, tea and supper. Mistress and maid agree that 
Pillsbury’s VITOS is the ideal wheat food for all occasions. 


Made by THE PILLSBURY-WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS CO., Lrp., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE 






















Perfect 
Liquid 


Yh 3 3 
Dentitfrice, 
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V7--~s\Foa NS possesses a charm on which 
a7 QVBIFOAy, os 
poe estate Se | Cupid can rely. It makes the 


teeth pearly white; adds a 
pleasing fragrance to the 
breath ;—dainty, delicious, 
soothing Rubifoam. 

Price, 25c. At druggists’. 
Sample vial postpaid on re- 
ceipt of 2-cent stamp. 
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_ Address E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
°F Proprietors Hoyt’s German Cologne 
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—~= OUR BOYS CELEBRATING ST. PATRICK’S DAY wear their “~~ 
Black Cat Triple-Knee Stockings, 25C. a Pair 















They Outwear Two Pairs of Ordinary Stockings 


Triple (3-thread) knees, heels and toes, of the finest, smoothest, softest cotton yarn, Black Cat Brand, 
Style 15 for Boys, the strongest, most elastic and cheapest Fast Black boys’ stocking in the world. 
Style 10 for Girls. If your dealer does not keep them, sample pair sent for 25 Cents (give size), 
and name —f dealer where you can buy again. Black Cat Stockings for men, women and children, 
guaranteed io give equal satisfaction. Sample Triple Knee Sent Free. 


CHICAGO-ROCKFORD HOSIERY CO., Kenosha, Wis. 















Swilt’s Food 
Necessities 


Quality guaranteed by an annual business of over $150,000,000. 
Six immense packing plants; 300 branch distributing houses. 
Everything under United States Government inspection. 
Swift’s Products are for sale in every town and city. Made in 
hygienic cleanliness, in sanitary workrooms. 
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Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard. 


All lara, all purity, all good, all satisfactory. 











Swift’s Premium Hams. 


care ; the epicurean hams of superb excellence. 


Special stock ; every one selected with utmost 
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Swift’s Premium Breakfast Bacon. 
Swift’s Premium Hams. 


A companion in quality to 
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Swift’s Beef Extract. 


and scientifically concentrated into strengthful wholesomeness. 


The full nutriment of the best beef, perfectly 











Swift’s Jersey Butterine. 


purity of mechanical cleanliness. 


All the good of good butter, and all the 











Swift’s Cotosuet. 
satisfactory. 


A perfect vegetable shortening ; healthful, and highly 
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Swift and Company 
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Kansas City Omaha St. Louis St. Joseph St. Paul 
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Turkish 


Rocker 
$29.50 bw 


luxurious easy 
chair, No. 677, di 
rect from factory, 
freight prepaid, 
sent * On Approv- 
al,” to be returned 
at our expense if 
not positively the 
best leather chair 
ever sold at so low 
a price. 
COVERED with best 
quality machine-buffed 
GENUINE leather. Has genuine hair cushions, tufted back, 
spring rockers and ball-bearing casters. Choice of maroon, 
olive-green or russet-color leathes. At retail a similar chair 
costs $45 to $60. ’ » 


Office 


Desk 
$19.85 


buys this 
“Macey ” desk, 
No. 10-H, di- 
rect from the 
factory. freight 
prepaid, sent 
!“On Approval,” 
_/ to be returned 

at our expense 

if not positively 
the best roll-top desk ever sold at the price. 
MADE of selected oak. Has closed back, quartered-oak 
front, 22 pigeonholes, 6 file boxes, 5 large drawers, 2 small 
drawers, 2 stamp drawers, 2 pen racks, 2 paper racks, 2 arm 
rests, ball-bearing casters, front base mould and 8 complete 
letter files, dust-proof, and under lock and key. This desk 
has a good polish finish, and from a dealer will cost $25 to 
$35. Catalogue No. 2. 

; to all points cast of the Mis- 

We Prepay Freight shuslogt and north of South 
Carolina. (Points beyond on an equal basis.) 


Write for our Complete Catalogue 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich, 


Makers of Office and Library Furniture 


- Direct from the Factory ~ 
This Chair is Covered with 


PANTASOTE 


A Wonderful 
Material ! 


Waterproof, Grease- 
» Stainproof and 
ee Looks 

exactly like Leather, 

costs half as much 
and wears better. 
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Tested for six years by leading railway and steam- 
ship companies, yacht and carriage builders, and fur- 
niture makers with most gratifying results, and 
adopted by the United States Government for all 
ambulance upholstering. 

‘antasote does not rot, crack or peel, is not af- 
fected by heat, cold or dampness, has no odor and 
is not inflammable. Made in standard colors in plain 
leather, grains or embossed designs. 

Enough for dining-chair seat or footstool 

sent for 25 cents in stamps. 

Sample Free. 6 x 15 inches for 2-cent stamp and 
your upholsterer’s name. 

CAUTION! There are worthless and dangerous imitations, 
Genuine Goods have * Pantasote"’ stamped on edge. 
PANTASOTE ©0O., 29 Broadway, Dept. B, New York City 


METAL DOLL HEADS tiiitt 


Combine Durability of Metal with Beauty of Bisque. 
Easily fastened to body. From 25 cents to $2.50. 
Catalogue mailed free by 
A. Vischer & Co., General Agents 
7 Warren Street, New York 











GAME OF 


Poems 


Fifty-two famous poetical selec- 
tions, beautifully illustrated and 
woven into an exceedingly inter- 
esting game. Can be used 
for progressive play. Sold 
by dealers, or sample mailed 
for 35 cents. 
This is only one of our 
many interesting 25-cent and 
35-cent games—all of an 
oe ae educational character. 


WE SEND FREE to introduce our games a handsome 


illustrated booklet, “*‘ Education by 
Play," list of games, and A COUPON GOOD FOR 10¢. in part pay- 
ment for a sample game at your dealer's, or remit to us full price 
of any game, and it will be mailed with coupon, booklet and list. 


Dep’t A, THE FIRESIDE GAME CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
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Ny, Your Work? 
A If you are dissatisfied 
with your situation, your sal- § 
ary, your chances of complete 
success, write to The International 
Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa., 
and learn how others so situated are getting 


An Education by Mail 


Students in the courses of Mechanical or 
Electrical Engineering, Architecture, or 
ny of the Civil Engineering Courses 
| are soon qualified for salaried 

drafting-room positions. 
Write for pamphlets. 
The International 
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Three “New Social Evenings 


Arranged for the Journal 
> 


eee ELOW are given three new ideas for 

entertaining friends at home or in 
eeneene the church parlors if it be desired 
€£€2¢€€8 to raise money for any special pur- 


pose. The first of these ideas is a *‘ Poverty 
Soshul,’’ which is an amusing entertainment, 
and may be arranged without much trouble 
or expense, as will be seen from the accom- 
panying program. These programs are put 
in envelopes and sent to the friends of the 
hostess, or, if the entertainment be given by a 
church, to the members of the church. When 
held at a private house the proceeds of the 
social may be donated to some private charity. 


POVERTY SOSHUL 
You ARE ASKED TO THE PARLORS OF 
Gen. & Mrs, SiLas T. Jones 
Wednesday Evening, April Twelfth | 


“Come in your rags, come in your tags,” 
but not in velvet gowns, or you will be fined | 
the usual some. Read the program and all 
kum. 


REWLS AND REGERLASHUNS 


First. Every womin what kums must ware 
a Poverty dres and apern, er somethin ekelly 
erpropriate, an leave her poodle dorg to hum, 

Second. Know gent with biled shirt and 
dood koller will be aloud to kum onless he 
pays a fine of five sents. 

Third. A kompitent komitty will intru- 
duse strangers an look after bashful fellers. 


FINES FER WIMMEN 





Cykeknot 2 sents 
No apern I sent 
Kid glove ‘ P 2 sents 
Hat with flours er fethers . 2sents | 
Earring, plane ‘ . 1sent | 
Earring, dimon . ° 2 sents 
Trimed apern 2 sents 
Velvet gound 10 sents 
Finger wring 3 sents 
Glasses 2 sents 
Silk dres . 5 sents 
Wul dres ‘ 3 sents 

| Ornamental hairpins I sent 

| Waring new dres 5 sents 

| Bress pin. ° ‘ I sett 

| FINES FER MEN | 

| Blacked butes : I sent | 

| Wotches not Woterbury 1 sent 

| Chawing gum . ‘ 1 sent | 
Stovepipe hat I sent 

| Stand-up koller , , 5 sents 

| Patent lether shoes, pinted toes . 2 sents 
Fumery ‘ ‘ - +1 sent 
Buttonwhole bokay 5 sents 

| Glasses ‘ 2 sents 

| Creased trowsers 2 sents 

| Silkty . ‘ 2 sents 

| Making luv er flirtin 2 sents 
Ruset shoes . I sent 

| Making punns 2 sents 


VITTLES 
Ginger Kake, 5 sents 
KUM AT KANDLE LIGHTIN AN STAY 
| TIL BEDTIME 


Koffy, 5 sents 





NO OBSTREPROUS ER BAD BOYS 
PRERMITTED 


BELLE R. HARRISON, - 
*tF 
The Game of Initials 


T A RECENT entertainment cards were 
given the ladies present, upon which 
had been written nine questions. A prize 
was awarded for the best answers. It was 
expected that each question should be 
answered by using the two initials of each 
lady’s name as the first letter of two words. 
As an example, suppose a name to be Beulah 
Hill. Her initials are B. H. Below is given 
a set of questions all answered with B. H.: 
1. Whoare you? Beulah Hill. 
2. If not yourself, whom would you rather be? 
Bret Harte. ps 
3. Where do you live? British Honduras. 
4. Your opinion on the tariff? Better high. 
5. What is your latest fad? Buying hats. 
6. Describe your character? Bad-humored, 
7. Your favorite flower? Blue hyacinth, 
8. The height of your ambition? res humorous. 
g. Your chief accomplishment? Buildi 
10. Your favorite book? Black Beauty. 


ESTELLE SMYTHE. 
*sF 
A Clever Portrait Game 


aa THIS new and clever game a name card, 

with the numbers from one to six written 
upon it, and a small pad of paper and a 
pencil, are handed to each guest. The 
gentlemen are then asked to select partners 
for each number upon their cards, and when 
this is done the hostess may give the signal 


ng houses. 


for the game to begin, and announce that | 


‘partners’? may proceed to draw each 
other’s faces upon the pads of paper, each 
gentleman depicting the charms of his vis- 
a-vis, and each lady doing likewise. 

At the end of five minutes a bell gives the 
signal for the gentlemen to seek their next 
partners, and again the portraiture goes on. 
When all the partners have been taken and 
all the portraits drawn, each portrait being 
marked with the artist’s initials and a num- 


| ber corresponding to the number the model 


occupies on each card, the collection is pinned 


| to a sheet or portiére, and the guests are 


invited to guess whose likeness each drawing 
is meant to represent. 

The one guessing the largest number of 
portraits correctly is given a prize of a photo- 


| graph, and the one who has made the best por- 


trait also receives one. LOUISE 1. SHANNON. 








March, 1899 





The Difference is in the Wax 


The beauty of hardwood floors and trimmings is enhanced and preserved by using 


Old English Floor Wax 


It is easiest to apply, must economical to use, never shows scratches 

or heel marks, and gives the lustrous polished surface considered 

the perfection in finish of hardwood floors and interior woodwork. 
For Dancing Floors use .B. B. Powdered Wax 


** Waxed Floors,"’ & booklet, tells how to treat Hardwood Floors. Free. Address Department A 


BARRON, BOYLE & CO., = . Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 








“Silver, Plate ears’ 
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Colonial Silverware 


Graceful in shape, fluted and bright burnished, but relieved from 
severe plainness by the addition of a rococo border, it is indeed beau- 
tiful to look upon. If it bears our trade-mark it is just as good in 


| Trade-Mark 


Trade-Mark 
| on 
| 


on 
Tea-Sets, etc.: 





Spoons, etc.: 


“1847 


MADE AND | 
GUARANTEED BY 





ques as it is pleasing to the eye. Our wares are sold by leading 
dealers. Look for our trade-marks—accepl no substitute. 
Send for new illustrated catalogue, No. 53 R. 


: } MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, MERIDEN, CONN. 


Rogers 
Bros.’”’ 








Here illustrated is made from heavy wrought steel and 
malleable iron. Has asbestos-lined flues, improved 
combination grate, extra heavy fire linings, dust-proof 
oven, quick baker, easy to manage, economical with 
fuel, and with proper care will last a lifetime. Sold 
everywhere at a uniform price, with heavy steel and 
copper ware, delivered and put up from wagons only, 


™ Home Comfort Range 













NEARLY HALF A MILLION 
HOME COMFORT RANGES SOLD 


Highest Awards at the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition; California Mid-Winter Fair; World's Cen- 
tennial Cotton Exposition; Industrial Exposition, 
Toronto, and Western Fair Association, London, Can- 
ada; Nebraska Agricultural Fair; St. Louis Mechanical 
and Agricultural Association; Chattahoochee Valley Ex- ~~ 
position, and the Alabama State Agricultural Society. 





For illustrated catalogue of Home Comfort Hotel Ranges and heavy kitchen goods, address 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


Founded 1864. Paid-up Capital, One Million Dollars 


Factories, Salesrooms and Offices: ST. LOUIS, MO., and TORONTO, CANADA. 
Western Salesrooms and Offices: DENVER, COL., and KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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} All mail orders promptly executed. Send for 1899 Cat 
4 FIFTH AVENUE HOTE 
KANO [TER 194:FIFTH AVE. N.Y. 
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vou DOn'T 
NEED te 
HUNT FOR 





When you want to ride first-class in a 
railway train you get in the parlor car. 
When you want to ride first-class on a 
paws you select a Columbia Chainless, 
If determined, however, to stick to 
= chain, see our 1899 Columbia Chain 
Models 57 and 58, $50; or our Columbia 
Model 49, with 1899 improvements, $40; 
Hartfords, $35, and Vedettes, $25 and $26. 
Our 1899 Models are offered at prices but 
little higher than the price of the poorest. 


Why Not Have the Best? 
POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 

























PRICES ARE RIGHT! 


‘OR ADULTS: 
$25. $30, $35. 


FOR JUVENILES; 
$20, $22.50, $25. 


N 





SOLD BY MOST 
RAMBLER BICYCLE AGENTS 


Catalogue free by Mail. 
SHELBY CYCLE MFG.CO. 
SHELBY, ONIO. 





R, P. Cormucy, Pres. 
T. B. Jerreny, V. Pres. 
A. W. Gump. Treas. 
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} Prices 


Enable ALL to ride 








—the go-lightly kind 
Guaranteed perfect in design, material, 
workmanship and finish. 


Iliustrated Catalogue on request 


AMES & FROST COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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You can fix them 
anywhere 
any time 
any one can 
then they stay fixed 


That is one of the 
many good points about 


643 Tiers 


Detachable 


Any dealer will supply them 
on your favorite make of 
bicycle if you insist. 


THEY COST HIM NO MORE 
THAN OTHER GOOD TIRES 


Gormully & Jeffery Mig. Co., Chicago 

















To reduce our stock we send by mail 70 pieces, 
full sheet-music size, all parts complete, all for 
20¢.; or 4 lots, 50e. Money back if not 
suited. HOT TIME 
100 songs with music, de. 


L. HATHAWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 





THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


TPES, | 


For. a Church Fair 





| few signs added to the effect, such as ‘ 


and a Church Concert | 
+ 

T THIS season of the year, when 
church sales and fairs are so pop- 
ular, the following clever and 
original ideas may prove helpful. 
In arranging for any sort of church enter- 
tainment remember that elaborate accessories 
are not of so much importance as the display 
of cleverness in the carrying out of the ideas 

which form the basis of the entertainment. 
A clever scheme for a church fair is the 
‘ Fairies’ Garden,’’ which is nothing more 
than the old grab-bag in a new dress. One 
seen recently was set up near a booth trimmed 
with evergreens, with a fence made of “‘ cat- 
tails,’’ planted about four inches apart, in- 
closing it in front. 
were present flocked, and were free, on the 
payment of a small sum, to pull a flower or 
vegetable as they should see fit. Within and 
at the back of the inclosure was a trellis 
made of wire netting with the largest holes 
procurable, covered with vines, among which 
nestled pink paper roses. In each rose a 

small present was hidden from view. 


. 


HEN there was a ‘‘ pond,’’ made of a tin 
boiler banked with stones and moss, and 
filled with water, on which floated water-lilies 
and leaves. To each lily was tied a weighted 
present, such as the water could not injure. 

A bed of real goldenrod planted in a box 
of sawdust, with the presents tied to the stems 
of the flowers and buried in the sawdust, 
completed the flower garden. 

The vegetable bed fully repaid for all the 
time and trouble spent upon it. It was an 
inclosure of four boards, filled with sawdust, 


| 
| 


To this the people who | 





the vegetables being made of paper and filled | 
| with cotton and the presents. 


After the vegetables and flowers were 
planted the beds were covered with moss. 
Great 
South-Sea Bubble’’ for the bubble game, 
and ‘‘ Please do not pull the cats’ tails. By 
order of the Society for the Prevention of 


Cruelty to Animals,’’ for the cat-tail fence. 


| very 





+. 


ARROTS, beets, onions and cabbages 
answered the purpose well, being of 
convenient shapes and very easily made. The 
carrots were made on a cornucopia of stiff 
brown paper, in which the present was put, 
and then the cornucopia was covered with 
plain carrot-colored tissue paper, closed at the 
top, painted to imitate the creases in a carrot, 
and ornamented with a small tuft of leaves 
cut from green tissue paper. The beets were 
stuffed with cotton, in which the present was 
concealed, and then covered with the proper 
colored tissue paper. The onion bulbs wcre 
covered with crinkled crecm-white tissue 
paper, and the tops were made of stiff white 
paper spills, or lamp-lighters, covered with 
dark green tissue paper. The cabbages were 
of pale green and yellow—almost cream 


color—crinkled tissue paper, wound around | 


the central ball of cotton; the present was 
cut and pulled out in the shape of leaves, 
and twisted to form the stalk. 

There were four little girls dressed 
‘flower fairies,’ 
order, 


as 
’ who kept the garden in 
and helped in many ways, looking 
effective in their costumes of 
‘‘ morning-glory,’’ a “‘ 
and a “‘ wild rose,”’ 
Their dresses were made of crépe paper, 
consequently were quite inexpensive. The 
room in which the entertainment was held 
was decorated with paper flowers. 
LAURA I, FIsH. 


es F 
An Attractive Carnival Concert 


VERY delightful and novel method of 
utilizing music for the benefit of the 
church, 


| the ‘‘ Carnival Concert.’’ 


The performers dress in costume and wear 
masks, so that their identity may be con- 
cealed from the audience. The programs 
may have any popular musical selections 
upon them and the following notice: 


“The idea is to guess who the performers are, 


| either from thcir walk, manner of playing or some 


| other characteristic. 


| given 


The guesses should be recorded 
after the names of the selections on the program.”’ 

After the musical selections 
let the programs be taken up and 
trifling prizes be awarded those who have 
guessed correctly. If children participate, 
some of the Mother Goose melodies may be 
introduced, the children being dressed to 
represent the characters in the melodies. 

In order to perplex the guessers let the par- 
ticipants, when practicable, exchange masks 
frequently during the evening. This will 
afford excitement and make the concert 
more interesting. If the concert is held next 
month some Easter festivities might become 
part of the program and serve to make it still 


| more of a carnival. 


IN OLD TOWN, and | 


| 


In arranging for any form of church enter- 
tainment every effort should be made to keep 
the expenses as low as possible, consequently 
any attempt at overdecoration or extra 
expenditure should be discouraged. 

CHARLES M. DAVISON. 


Sunday-school or village library is | 


have been | 


a | 
daffy-down-dilly,”’ a | 
| yellow and white “ daisy ’’ 


A | 
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ELE LEGGE GAEDE GAR! 


URITAN for Summer Cooking 


E CGE ETE EMER N 

Burns ordinary coal-oil (kerosene) without a wick, and makes a clean, 
powerful blue flame like gas 

The Puritan is a complete revolution in Oil Stoves 

—clean and absolutely safe. Every stove guaranteed. 

Cooks and bakes perfectly, and is the most eco- 

nomical stove for summer cooking. 











NO 
SMOKE 
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NO 
ODOR 


The valves are arranged at the side to avoid the 
danger and discomfort of reaching over the hot flame. 
Why use Gasoline when the Puritan does the same work without danger, and is 
odorless and more economical? They are made in six styles. Send for free 
catalogue. If your dealer does not handle them, we will supply you. 


THE CLEVELAND FOUNDRY COMPANY, 71 Platt Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Bea) 
» UNION ae 


-Patenf-Elastic:Yoke- 


not found in other underwear, gives 
shoulder-hip-and-body comfort because 
= it prevents that drawing feeling, and 
makes Lewis Union Suits fit like your skin, 
and easy to put on and take off. We have 
added to our standard wool-silk-balbriggan- 
and-lisle union suits, that are the STANDARD 
FOR SUMMER UNDERWEAR COMFORT 
for up-to-date people, the following new 
fabrics: SILTRINE (like silk in everything 
but price); LINEN, the ideal summer fabric— 
durable —unshrinkable—absorbent. 
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Ask your dealer for these suits. Tf he doesn't 
keep them, don't accept any substitute he may 
offer you for his profit, BUT INVESTIGATE. 

2-cent stamp brings new illustrated (from 
life) catalogue, sample fabrics, and testimo- 
nials that prove all our claims. 


LEWIS KNITTING COMPANY | 


200 Main Street, Janesville, Wis. 
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NUBIAN Fast Black Linings 


WILL NOT CROCK 


skirts, 


(TRADE-MARK REGISTERED) 

Required for the FINEST both 
POSITIVELY 

Will not discolor underclothing. 
BL, 


costumes- waists and Percaline, 


UNCHANGEABLE 


Superior quality, yet inexpensive, At all dealers. 
ACK stamped on every yard of the selvedg re 


Silesia, Sateen, etc, 


NUBIAN FAST 


8 RRL LIVIIVIVS 


NEARSILK 


(TRADE-MARK REGISTERED) 


‘sLlooks Like Silk. 


ee 


Aree 


is an ‘* all-the-year-around ’’ fabric—an 
ideal foundation for evening dresses—a 
perfect lining for heavy dresses, as it is 
far lighter and stronger than silk, Every 
stylish shading. 

Genuine Nearsilk has tag on each piece. 


Wears Better’”’ 


Ne 
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GUARANTY COUPON 
Cushion Button 


ad Hose Supporter 
is GUARANTEED to the 





THE Sample Pair, by Mail, 25c. 


“ga THIS GUARANTY 
GOES WITH EVERY 
PAIR. 


Dealer and User against imperfections 
Loox vor THE Name on Eveny Loop. 











No Stitching in the 
Elastic. 


CUSHION BUTTON 





NEVER SLIPS OR TEARS. 
George Frost Co., Makers, Boston. 
Look for the Name Stamped on Every Loop. 












FOR BELL SKIRT, FLARE SKIRT, OR ANY KIND OF SKIRT 


Use HAIR CLOTH 


Ask for our Trade-mark of horses 





IF YOU WISH tHe DESIRED STYLISH EFFECT and a satisfac 
tory stiff interlining; it is PRACTICAL, therefore SENSIBLE. Nothing 
lias Been or Can Be Substitute d with any degree of satisfaction. It is the 
“SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. 

ITS FURTHER USES: Lower edge of Skirts and Basques, Basque 
Pieces, Collars, Collarettes on Children’s Cloaks, Epaulets, Flat Vests, Flat 
Yokes, Habit Basques, Jacket-Skirts, Muffs, Revers, Small Capes, Small 


Jacket-Fronts, Bustles, and any other purpose re quiring an interlining. 

Not less than a ten-inch facing gives the stylish set to a skirt, holds out a 
petticoat from the feet, and acts as a safety guard in a bicycle skirt. Se nd 
for “ Hair Cloth and its Uses”—Free. The high-class dressmaker and ladies’ 
tailor will use Hair Cloth. 


Use Black, Gray or White in Styles 
Herringbone, 10 | 3, 16/3, 10/4 French, 146 | 3, 200! 3, 206 | 3. 
French Imperial, 206 | 4. 


AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, Pawtucket, R. |. 
Largest Manufacturers in the World of French and Herringbone HAIR CLOTH 








CHARLES E. PERVEAR, Agent 
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There is no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak 
By the 


KODAK 
SYSTEM 


a, foe. carer, See 
daylight. 

The film is put up in cartridge 
form and is perfectly pro- 
tected from light by a strip of 
black paper extending the full 
length of the film and several 
inches beyond each end. 

To load: simply insert this 
cartridge in the Kodak ; thread 
up the black paper ; close the 
camera and give the key a few 
turns, thus bringing the film into position. 

The picture taking may then begin. 
The roll of a dozen exposures being com- 





FIL" 
CARTRIDGE 


pleted the black paper covers all, and the | 


cartridge can be removed as easily as it 
was inserted. 

Film Cartridges weigh ounces where 
plates weigh pounds, and are non-break- 
able. All Kodaks use light-proof film 
cartridges and load in daylight. 


Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogues free at the 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Health, Strength, Grace, Form 
' fm How to Get Them 
» 7 How to Keep Them 
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If you are interested in 
Golf, Tennis, 
Cycling Rowing, 
Athietics 


Physical Culture, 
or any sport or exercise 
indoor or outdoor, : SEND US 10 cts. 
in stamps or silver to cover cost of mailing etc., and 
we will send you Anderson’s PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION (regular price 50c.). 100,000 copies sold in 
1898. Tells you how to be strong, healthy, graceful, 
how to get in condition for summer sports. en ac- 
quire muscle; ladies, rounded limbs and beauty. Wer 
GUARANTEE RESULTS IF YOU FOLLOW ENOTRUCTIONS. 
of every man, woman and chile 
We Want the Names interested in Physleal Culture, 
for our handsome new catalogue (now in preparation) of Golf, 
Cycling, Tennis, Athletle and Sporting Goods, Cameras, ete. 
WHITELY EXERCISER CO., 154 Lake Street, CHICAGO 
BORATED 
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A positive relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
and SUNBURN, aud all afflic- 
tions of the skin. 

“A little higher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
for it.” Removes all odor of per- 
spiration, Delightful after shaving. 
GET MENNEN'’S (the original) 
Sold everywhere or mailed for 25 cents. Sumple free. 
GERHARD MENNEN O©@., 837 Broad S8t., Newark, N. J. 


Collars and 


LINENE Cutts 


S:ylish, wovenent, er aaete of 
= WW ne cloth, finished in 

‘ i pure starch, and exactly 
oD 


resemble fashionable 








linen goods. 

No Laundry Work 
When soiled, discard. 
Ten Collars or five pairs 
of Cuffs, 25 cents. By 
mail, 30 cents. Send 6 


cents in stamps for sample collar and pair of 
cuffs. Name size and style, 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. 5, Boston, Mass. 
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Your Boy’s Education 


a, 


must interest you. The selection 
of his school will largely determine 
his future. 


KENYON 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


= A School Without a Superior 

founded 1825, ought to com- 

fe mand your interest. Send for 
Illustrated Catalogue, FREE. 

HILLS & WYANT, Regents, GAMBIER, OHIO 

















Ye" vite som Shorthand 


But don’t know it. If you want to know how 
address GRAPHIC SHORTHAND INSTITUTE, Od 
Fellows’ Temple, Philadelphia. 
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BY EDWARD BOK 


HOME JOURNAL 


All inquiries must give full name and address of 


the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 

The titles of the answers obviate the need of 
initials or pen-names in this column. 
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“Her Eyes are Homes of Silent Prayer’’ is 
used by Tennyson in his poem, ‘In Memoriam.” 


Information About Copyright Laws appertain- 
ing to books, periodicals or any printed matter 


can be obtained from the Librarian of Congress, | 


Washington, D. C. 


A Model Young Man's Characteristics are 
honesty of speech, respectability of carriage, in- 
dustry of mind and consideration for others. With 


these a young man is as “ model” as it is given for | 


an earthly being to be. 


President McKinley is a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. He abstains abso- 
lutely from the use of all intoxicating liquors, I 
believe. His reason for this was once given to a 
friend in the remark that “‘ wine and a clear brain 
do not go together.” 


Wilberforce’s ‘‘Way to Heaven,’ as it is fre- 
quently referred to, arose from a remark made by 
Bishop Wilberforce to a cynic who met him on a 
road and asked jeeringly : ‘‘ Can you tell me the way 
to Heaven?” ‘Turn to the right,” answered the 
Bishop, “ and keep straight on.”’ 


An Average Waiter’s Fee or ‘‘tip” is ten or 
fifteen cents where one dines alone at a restaurant 
or hotel. If two or three are at the table, generally 
twenty or twenty-five cents is given. Fees are what 
their name implies—courtesies: they are optional 
with the giver. In no sense are they compulsory. 


Rudyard Kipling’s ‘‘Best Work’ depends 
entirely upon individual pecgenent. So far as his 
verse is concerned I think there is little or no dis- 
cussion on the point that the ‘‘ Recessional’’ is his 
strongest piece of work. Of itself it is quite suffi- 
cient to make Mr. Kipling’s, or any other writer’s, 
reputation, 


Salaries on Pullman Cars average from seventy- 
five to one hundred dollars per month for a conductor, 
according to ability and length of service. The 
uniform is bought by the conductor: an overcoat is 
generally provided by the company. The conductor 
is required to give a surety bond in the sum of five 
hundred dollars. 


**Cliques’’ in Magazine Offices do not exist, no 


matter what is said, or who says it, to the contrary. | 


The only clique which exists in a magazine is a 
clique of editors banded together to ferret out the 
man or woman of originality, and it makes no differ- 
ence to those editors where he or she lives or what 
his or her name is. 


Thirty is Not Too Old for College, although, of 
course, the average person’s collegiate time is over 
atthatage. Yet men have entered college at forty, 
and been graduated. Itall depends upon how anxious 
one is to acquire knowledge. The mind is more 
alert for college training before forty, but it is by no 
means incapable of acquiring knowledge after that. 


The Best School for Literary Beginners is the 
newspaper office. To be a reporter for a while gives 
a young man the best experience in dealing directly 
with all phases of life and kinds of people that he can 
possibly have, The writers most popular to-day all 
served an apprenticeship as reporters. This is true 
of Rudyard Kipling, Mr. Howells, Richard Harding 
Davis and Frank R. Stockton—in fact, of nearly all 
writers of to-day. 


The Way to Write is first to have something to 
say, and then say it as well as youcan. That is all 
there is about it. If what you say is something 
which the world wants to hear, an eather will find it 
out quick enough when you send him the manu- 
script. So far as ‘‘a chance to be heard” is con- 
cerned, there is plenty of chance. The question is: 
Have you something worthy of a chance? That you 








can only find out by sending your manuscripts to | 
editors. ‘Influence’ counts for nothing in a maga- | 
zine office: the only thing that “‘ counts” is what | 


there is in a manuscript, 


A Husband's Business should be his wife's 
knowledge. Not the petty things of that business, 
but the essentials. She has a right to know them, 
and, what is more, a wife is invariably a man’s best 
help in time of business trouble. But she cannot 
wisely advise the husband where he has all along 
kept from her a running knowledge of what he has 
done and is doing. The wives of successful men 
have always been partners in their husbands’ worldly 
affairs: silent so far asthe outside world mpeellitaenee | 
but effective to the husbands. A young husband can- 
not adopt a better rule than to make his wife, from 
the very beginning, his confidante in business mat- 
ters. It develops companionship and comradeship: 
the surest basis of happy marriage. 


Sleep is Nature's Replenisher, and, as I have 
often said, I think a young man should not give him- 
self less than eight hours each night: from eleven 
to seven, or from ten to six, as circumstances require. 
‘* Late hours are shadows from the grave,’’ a writer 
has very truly said. Sound sleep is unquestionably 
one of the greatest safeguards against illness. 
The more brain work one does, the more’ sleep 
he should have. Daniel Webster gave himself eight 
hours, never less. Usually he went to bed at nine 
and rose at five. General Grant required nine hours’ 
sleep to feel well. 1 know it is said of Napoleon that 
he never needed nor took more than four or five hours’ 
sleep. But, for the average young man, it is far 
better to stick to General Grant’s idea in this respect 
than it is to that of Napoleon. 


A Commercial Traveler’s Life is not to be gone 
into for ‘‘the fun of traveling.’’ Travel very soon 
loses its fun when one must catch trains at all hours 
of the night and morning, wait for hours at 
stations for be'ated trains, ride in cold, illy ven- 
tilated cars, snach a bite of food at such eating- 
places as present themselves, and often sleep sitting 
up in a ‘‘day coach.” Yet all these discomforts 
enter into the life, particularly at the beginning when 
a ‘‘drummer” is given the small towns. And even 
after he is years ‘‘on the road,” and his route covers 
only the large cities, the life is full of hardships. 
The life makes one keen—sharpens a man’s wits; 
it develops what there is in him, and gives him ex- 
periences without number. No class of men are 
more interesting than commercial travelers, for their 
experiences are varied and innumerable; they run 
up against all kinds and conditions of people. Each 
customer is an individual problem to be handled and 
solved in a way best suited to the individual. The 
life makes one a keen judge of men: it gives one a 
knowledge of the country and its people which no 
other life does in the same period oftime. But there 
is no “fun” in traveling to a “drummer.” Don’t 
get that wrong notion in your head. Traveling, asa 
commercial traveler must travel, is work, and the 
hardest kind of work. The life is only to be com- 
mended to one with special adaptability for it. It 
takes a keen-minded, a quick-thinking, an equable- 
terapered man, a man, too, of robust health and 
capable of easy adjustment to all kinds of conditions 
and inconveniences to make a successful ‘‘ drummer.” 
The hardest-worked men in the country to-day are 
those we call ‘‘drummers.’’ Selling goods in the 
face of modern competition in all lines of business, 
and living as they must at all sorts of hotels, eating 
at all times of the day, they are a class to whom not 
half enough credit is given—and, what is more to the 
point, not half enough salary is generally paid. 


. 
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What are you going to do 
with the walls this spring ? 


They are cracked or soiled, and must be 
either calcimined, papered or painted. 


Why not try Muralo? 


This interior wall finish is made in twenty-three tints 
and white, is economical, fire-proof, hard as a rock, and 
sanitary. Can be applied by any one. Ladies can use it 
in relief work for decorating vases, flower pots, picture 
frames, panels, etc., producing most beautiful effects. 


You cannot learn about it too soon. 
Write for color card and dealer’s address. 


THe Muravo Co., Department A. ‘ 
New Brighton, Borough of Richmond, New York City. 














Pingree shoes 


for 
women, men and children 


are twice comfortable. 

They feel easy from the 
start. And then there’s comfort in 
knowing that they are honestly made. 


(Proof: 34 years’ continuous record of shoe-making.) 











The women’s and the men’s cost from $3 to five dollars, 
according to fineness. 


Ask your dealer for them 


‘“ » » stamped on the sole of a woman’s 
( OMP2. ST ] EF shoe, means: “‘ the best shoe 
ever built for three dollars.’’ 


Write for ‘‘ Compositae’’—it’s free and tells all 
about Composite Shoes. Mother Goose Melodies 
(modernized) in colors and on linen goes with it. 


Address Dept. H 
Pingree & Smith, - Detroit 
Makers of trustworthy shoes 
















































Protection 


is the first requirement of paint. Good paint is a 
preservative of wood—a preventive of decay. It 
is the armor of a house. Paint a house with 
Patton’s Sun Proof Paint and it will be 


—=3 a compliment to your taste; a 
a credit to yourjudgment. The 
Ae best paints that science 
an can prepare, that 


money can 
buy, are 


| Greatest in covering 
capacity, strongest in re- 
sisting properties, most last- 
ing in lustre, because rightly 
proportioned. Use Patton’s—The 
Paint of Perfection. Made in both 
paste and liquid form. 

If you want the ready-for-use paint ask for the //ouse- 
Painting Model. \f you want paint in paste form ask 
for Master Painter’s Tinting Card. <A postal will bring 
either one, free. Liberal terms and exclusive agency to dealers. 


JAS. E. PATTON COMPANY, Drawer 15, Milwaukee, Wis. 
ENameline it is put up in paste, cake 

or liquid form. There is no 
dust and no odor, and the result is a brilliant 
polish without labor. It has the largest sale of 
any stove polish on earth. 


PAINTS 

























is the Modern Stove Polish; 


J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York 














The Corliss Collar has always been the standard for 
style, quality, elegance and durability. Costs but little 
—I5 cents; two for 25 cents. You can pay more, but it 
will be impossible to secure greater satisfaction at any 
price. For the above reasons careful dealers sell them. 


The styles here illustrated, and fifty-five more, are 

up-to-date; made in various heights; adapted to silk, 

flannel or wash waists ; suitable for all seasons. If your 

dealer can’t supply you, send to us price as above, 

Stating size desired, and goods will be sent, postpaid. 
Artistic style booklet sent free. 


CORLISS, COON & CO., Troy, N. Y. 





























Spring Suits 


Instead of going to 
a tailor this Spring, 
suppose you try a 
Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx ready-tailored 
suit at half the tailor’s 
price. You will 
find it will fit 
better, wear 
longer, 
keep its 
shape 
and be 
in better 
style and 
taste than 
anything the 
average tailor 
can make to your 
measure, 
If you would like 
to know more about 
the finest ready-to- 
wear clothes in 
America, send to-day 
for our Spring Style 
Book ‘‘A,’’ beautifully 
illustrated from life 
with fifteen half-tone 
‘pictures of stylish men 
in H.S. & M. clothes. 































—- It tells what men should 
Hart, wear and when. Every 
Schaffne: ° 
tear man should see it. Yours 
for the asking. 
Every H.S. & M. suit is 


guaranteed. Prices to suit 
every purse. You can 


get as good $15 


a suit for 
as the cus 
tom tailors 
charge $30 for. 

Sold only through the dealer. 
Ask for “Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx’ Guaranteed Clothing.” 
If your dealer does not keep it 
write to us for the address of 
one who does. Send to-day for 
our NEW STYLE BOOK “A,” 
showing what well-dressed men 
will wearthis Spring. Itis free. 


HART, SCHAFFNER & MARX, CHICAGO 


Largest Makers in the World of Fine Clothing for Men 


~~. Artistic 
( Homes 


WORK 

A 304-page Book of Designs, size 
6x9, gives plans, designs, etc., of 
450 high and low cost houses, 95c. 


P| i} BUILDER” 


Issued monthly. @1 per year. 


SS <> Send 10c. for sample copy 
oa From New Rook No, 3. I ® 


a 
32 Moderate-Cost Houses, . 2he 7 = 
$2 Cheap Frame Cottages, . 25¢ 4 
$2 Cheap Cottages, Book 3, 2ie 1 aa 
$2 Cheap Cottages, Book 4, 25¢ y 
32 Cheap Summer Cottages, 25e § Z 
$2 Houses of = to $1500, 252 
32 Houses of $1500 to $2500, 25e Fv 
32 Houses of $1800 to $2000, 2ie Py - 
$2 Artistic Churches, . . Bbe < ‘ tA 
32 Double Houses, 5 ” 7 


Herbert (€. Chivers, ARC HI TECT, 


Be sure to look 
for this trade-mark 





—— the collar of 
the coat. 
















Wainwright Bidg., St. Louls, Mo. 





For the Home, Library, Sick  cooee 
Studio, Office, School Roo: 





TRADE 

MARK 
An Invalid’s Stand, Easel, Read- 
ing Stand, Rest, Music 
Stand, Card Stand, Sewing 
Stand, Drawing Board, Refer- 
ence Book Stand for office use 


all in one piece of furniture. 
Made by 


D. H. ALLEN & CO. 
Miamisburg, Ohio 


Light, durable, ornamental; made 
of steel tubing. All adjustments are 
automatic. Compaetly folded. 

Shipped in box 24x21x2% inches. 


Booklet Free 















1s the inside of your Home as Pretty 

and Artistic as tt might be? 
If not, why not? 

Send at once for my new book on the sub- 

ject. It gives information and sugges- 
tions which will be of great value to any 
one interested in beautifying the home 
Fuliy illustrated. Free letters of advice 
to purchasers. Prize, @1, prepaid. 
CLARENCE R. HILLS 

t Practical Designer and House Furnisher 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


STUD LAW AT HOME 


Instruction by mail, adapted to 
every one. Methods approved by 
leading educators. Experienced and 
competent instructors. Takes 
Spare time only. ‘Three courses: 
preparatory, business, college. 
An opportunity to better your 4 
condition and prospects. Stu- 
dents and graduates every where. 
8 years of success. Full particulars 
free. SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW, 247 Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICH. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF 


me LUSTRATING TE 


zines, Mewapepero, by 
mail, Best teachers. Our methods 
have made successful illustrators. 
Takes spare time only. Terms 
moderate. Catalogue Free. 















R. L. Curran 
114 W. 34th St. 
New York 
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All inquiries must give full name and address of 


the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 

The titles of the answers obviate the need of 
initials or pen-names in this column. 


~ 
The Note to which an orchestra tunes is A. 


_ Victor Maurel made his dééx¢ in opera in Paris 
in 1869. 


An Interlude in church music is a short organ 
solo played between the stanzas or parts of a hymn 
or canticle. 


A Galop is a very spirited round dance in two-four 
time. It 1s of German origin and was formerly called 
Hopser or Rutscher. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra was tomate’ 
by Mr. Henry L. Higginson in 1881. Mr. George 
Henschel was the first conductor. 


Enharmonic, Diatonic and Chromatic are the 
names given the three kinds of musical scale which 
were recognized by the ancient Greeks. 


The Word Symphony has two musical meanings: 
first, a composition for orchestra in sonata form, and 
second, the prelude, interlude or postlude of a vocal 
composition. 

Suzanne Adams is a native of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. She acquired her musical education 
in France, and made her dédu¢ in opera in Paris in 
1894, appearing as Juliette. 


Da Capo means ‘from the beginning,” and is 
placed at the end of any musical composition in two 
pate or portions to indicate that the first part is to 
ye repeated as a conclusion. 


Double Stopping is souriding two notes simulta- 
neously on the violin or instruments of its family, 
The playing of double stops is one of the most diffi- 
cult parts of violin technique. 


The Term Canticle is usually applied to certain 
hymns taken from the Bible and sung in church 
services, such as the Benedictus, Benedicite, 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis. 


Minnie Hauck was born in New York 
November 16, 1852. She made her début in New 
Orleans as a concert singer about 1865. Her great- 
est réle was probably Carmen in Bizet's opera of 
that name. 


on 


The Terms Ferial and Festal are used in ecclesi- 
astical music to describe the music in use on ordinary 
and festival days of the church, ferial indicating 
the simpler music of the ordinary services, and festal 
that for feast days. 


A Clef is a character used in musical notation to 
determine the position and pitch of the scale as 
represented on the staff. The clefs in modern use 
are three in number: the C, tenor clef; the G, treble 
clef, and the F, bass clef. 


Thematic Catalogues are catalogues of musical 
works in which, in addition to giving the title and 
other particulars of each composition, the first few 
measures—the theme—either of the whole work or 
of each movement are printed in musical notation. 


John Philip Sousa was born in Washington, D. C. 
in 1859. His father was a musician. His teac hers 
were John Esputa and George Philip Benkert. So 
apt a pupil was he that at the age of fifteen he was 
teaching harmony. At sixteen he was conducting 
an orchestra in a variety theatre. 


**Don Giovanni,’’ although ending tragically, is 
an opera buffa composed by Mozart. Opera buffa is 
Italian opera of a light and playful character, in 
which the dialogue is carried on in unac companied 
recitative interposed between the airs, duets, cho- 
ruses, etc., which form the chief numbers of the opera. 


A Bar in music is a vertical line drawn across the 
staff to divide a musical composition into portions of 
equal duration, and to indicate the periodical recur- 
rence of the accent, The word “ bar” is frequently 
incorrectly Lend to the portions contained between 
any two such vertical lines, such portion being 
properly termed a measure. 


Brigaet made his first appearance in this country 
at the New York Academy of Music on March 15, 
1855, appearing as Edgardo in the opera of ‘‘ Lucia 


di Lammermoor.’’ His last appearance in opera 
was at San Antonio, Texas, where he sang in “ Don 
Pasquale” on the evening of May 4, 1884. He died 


in New York City on October 2g, 1884. 


Moritz Rosenthal, the pianist, was born in 1865 at 
Lemberg, in Austria. He made his first public 
appearance in 1875 at the age of ten. Later he with- 
drew from the concert stage and entered Vienna 
University, where he took the degree of Master of 
Arts with high honors. During his university life he 
continued his musical studies, and in 1882 reappeared 
on the concert stage. His first American tour was 
made in 1888. 


A Gregorian Chant isthat form of plain song which 
is formed according to the eight celebrated musical 
scales arranged and prescribed by re Gregory in 
the sixth century. These consisted, first, of four 
“authentic’’ scales ascribed by tradition to Saint 


Ambroise, and second, of four ‘Plagal” or 
‘collateral’’ scales. To these in modern times 
there have been other additions, and the whole 


system is the basis on which is founded the arrange- 
ment of ritual music of the Western churches. 
Partita is the Italian and Partie the German form 
of a name said to have originated about the 
beginning of the seventeenth century with the 
German town musicians, who applied it to a set 
of dance tunes played consecutively. The term 
“suite” later was used to designate similar sets of 
consecutive tunes. Bach used the word Partita in 
two senses: first, as a suite, 
variations. The word has been very little used since 
3ach’s time, and in modern dictionary definitions is 
given the two meanings. 
The 


Piano Compositions. following are piano 


compositions of moderate difficulty by Robert 
Schumann: 

** Grief,”’ No. 8, . Opus 124 
‘*Slumber Song,” . Opus 124 
‘**Romance,’’ F-sharp, Opus 18 
‘* Peasant Dance,”’ variations 

= Kresleriana,”’ Opus 16 
‘* Romanze,” No. 2, 

** Kinderscenen,’) Opus 15 


“ Symphonique E ctudes 

‘ Aufschwung,”’ 

Novelette,”” F 

‘ Toccata in C 

* Lullaby,”’ 

“‘ Noveletten, 

** Arabesque,”’ 

“* Vogel als Prophet,’ 
‘Warum and Grillen, 

‘Des Abends,”’ i 

‘ Nachstucke in F,”’ 

‘* Faschingsschwank,”’ 

‘* Impromptus,”’ on a theme, 


Opus 13 


-major, 


Opus 21 
Opus 15 


Opus 5 


and second, as a set of | 
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This box 
about one- 
third 
ger than 


is 
lar- 


actual 


as large 
as the lye 
satisfac- 
tion its ‘N 5 
use gives 
then it would 


cover this page. 


gC FOR ALL SHOES< WK 


4! 


Solo Shoe Polish 
stands 
alone, 

y the best 

,  Dress- 
ing for 
all 
kinds 
of 
Shoes 


tn worn 


2 ; 


by men, 
women 


and children. 


Postal our Department Z for booklet, “The Story of a Name” 


Ask Your Dealer for Solo Shoe Polish, or mailed direct, 10 cts. per box 











Send for 

Handsome 
Illustrated 
Catalogue 

of Music Boxes at all 


prices, and list of tunes. 


OVER 500 TUNES are 
ready, and the latest 
music is constantly 
being added, 


Insist on an 


OLYMPIA 


There is no 


| “Just as Good” 


I a I fy my Fm 

















THE OLYMPIA m 


is the latest and most improved of all the Music Reese | 


THE PIANO CANNOT 
Olympia unless played by six or eight hands, and then the players must 
be experts 
construction. 
inferior makes would have been worn out and use 
changed— 

CHARMING HOME ENTERTAINMENTS may be 
out notice if 
mental renderings—Hymns and Church Music, too. 

T HIS ILLUSTRATION shows Style 1V—polished mahoge "s or oak 
case— 
Extra ‘Tunes, 60 Cents each. 


Sent on Trial 
get your money back, if not entirely satisfied. 
F.G. OTTO & SONS, 44 Sherman Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Or from Dealers in Musical Instruments, and Jewelers 


I I I OO OS 


gi, 
= ———— 


 SEBLF-PLAYING 
USIC BOX 





with Interchangeable Tune-Disks. 


PRODUCE the richness attained by the 
It is superior to every other make in tone and simplicity of 
The durability you'll appreciate a from now, after 
ess. Disks are easily 

they're practically indestructible. 
arranged with- 
an Olympia is in the parlor—Dancing, singing, instru- 


2x20x10 inches high. Price, including One Tane-Disk, 


Sent on receipt of price. $45 
On receipt of $48.60 ($3.60 being for six ex- 
tra tune-disks) we will send the Olympia 
on 10 days’ trial, You can return it, and 
Write to us, 


ee ee ad 


= - 











I LOV 


OF 


YOU SO 


Regular price 
SHEET FORM, together with our MUSICAL 
MUSIC 


LATEST POPULAR 
SONG and CHORUS 


will send you a copy in COMPLETE 
BULLETIN, CATALOGUE 


is 50 cents, but we 


and BARGAIN LISTS OF MUSIC, for 10 cents in stamps. 


ADAMS MUSIO COMPANY, Department G, 64 Winfleld Avenue, Jersey ‘City, N. J 





DECORATORS 
WALL PAPER CO. 


We want an agent in every 
town to sell our 1899 Patterns 
to any one who has a room to 


paper, from our large sample 
books. No knowledge of the 


business nor experience necessary. 
All prices marked in plain figures, 
from which we give liberal com- 
missions, and also pay the freight. 

No selection in the country 
can excel ours in beauty, quality 
or price. 


For particulars, write to our nearest store. 


DECORATORS WALL PAPER CO. 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
23d St. and 6th Ave. 149-150 Michigan Ave. 





—— 
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SAMPLE 


consisting of two bottles containing 


‘OUR FAVORITE” 


(Washable) 


FREE 


enough of 


GOLD 
ENAMEL 


to gild a small frame, also a brush to apply it with, 
mentioning this magazine and inclosing a 2-cent 
postage. As brilliant and smooth as Goldleaf. i 
A child can apply it. Shows no brushmarks. Can he washed 
without tarnishing. Gilds everything, such as frames, chairs, 
bric-A-brac, fancy articles, chandeliers, baskets, etc. Also made 
in ALUMINUM SILVER. When not sold by dealers, will send 
full-size box (gold or silver) for 25c., large size (three times the 
quantity), 50c., express paid. Address 
GERSTENDORFER BROS, 
17 D Barclay Street, New York 67D Lake Street, Chicago 


to any om 
stamp for 
Ready for use. 








AN OLD FLOOR 
FINISHED WITH 


has all No home 
should be 


things new, 


the lustre of hardwood. 
without JAP-A-LAC. Keeps new 
makes old things look new. For 

floors, doors, furniture 


and fancy wood, 


Dead Black 
Jap-a-lac 


gives a beautiful 

wrought-iron effect to 

tarnished picture frames 
and old chandeliers. 

Full quart, any color, 

75c., prepaid. 

ree samples of finished 

wood showing all colors. 


‘ Glidden Varnish Co. 


Cleveland 
Ohio 








Adds 50 per cent. 
to the enjoyment 
of every meal 

of which 

it forms a part 


Grocers have it 


Write for Booklet 
about our other products 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. | D 
Rochester, N. Y. l i 


Teav Lager 
kere HI P 














W hat is so important as Health ? 
- impossible without pure 
water! It postpones age and 
its infirmities. 


The Sanitary Still 


is simple, economical, and ef- 
fectively produces distilled (the 


only pure) water. Our $10.00 
Still has twice the capacity of 
others, and is the only Still 
recognized by U. S. Govern 


ment, Send for booklet. 


THE CUPRIGRAPH CO., 97 N. Green St., Chicago 





YOU ARE A LOVER 


of nice FRESH EGGS, and plump and 
tender SPRING CHICKEN Maybe you 
love the poultry business, or the dollars 
there are in it. Our 228-page book tells 

all about it. Treats on artificial incuba 
tion, brooding, etc. Mailed on receipt of 10 


cents 
RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER C0., Box B 67, Quiney, I. 


“am 





FREE! WHOLESALE BOOK 
. sent free 


Re = 52 pages, 6x9 inches, advertising over 

10,000 Booxs, BIBLES, PERIODICALS, etc., 

| »stpaid, to your address. Every book advertised is carried 

E in stock. Books of all publishers at WHOLESALE PRICES 

E A. FLANAGAN, Publisher and Bookseller 
Cor. Wabash Ave. and Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


etc 
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Royal Worcester 
Corsets 


JHE DoWAGER | 


FOR STOUT FIGURES 


Since our announcement in the February LADIES’ 
Home JOURNAL, thousands of women have tried this 





corset and are now enjoying a comfort never before 


experienced in corsets, 





MILLIONS OF WOMEN IN AMERICA 


Who should be wearing 


THE DOWAGER CORSET 


Made in two grades—Styles 550 and 614, Sizes, 22 
to 43 inch, Price, $2.00 to $4.00, Also, Style 550 
in netting for summer. 

SCIENTIFICALLY DESIGNED and manufactured to 
meet its special requirement, combining the maxi- 
mum of strength and durability with the greatest 
degree of comfort. It moulds the figure into grace- 
ful outlines without the sacrifice of health or ease. 

THE DOWAGER CORSET is sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. If your dealer can't furnish you, send us 
your address and we will see that you are supplied. 

ROYAL WORCESTER CORSETS are made ina great 
variety of styles. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


WORCESTER CORSET Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS, CHICAGO, ILL. 





New Idea Patterns 


(Any size or 
style) 


10 cts. 


mailed to 
your address 


_ ‘Desi gn 
Perfect 


Style 


The Latest 
f Fit 
1857. Lady’s Walst. Sizes 3 to 40 

inches bust measure. The medium size Guaranteed 
will require 1% yards of 42-inch material. 


These patterns are SOLD BY MORE THAN 2500 
MERCHANTS throughout the United States and Canada. 


The Price, the Style, the Fit 


Insure satisfaction to every buyer. 

The Quarterly ae, containin 800 designs, 
mailed for 10 cts. ‘‘ New Ideas for Woman’s Wear,” 
a bright, handsome monthly, full of suggestions to 
the busy woman, 5 cts. per copy; 50 cts. per year. 

Extra Postage on Foreign Orders 


THE NEW IDEA PATTERN CO., 637 Broadway, New York 


VORWERK’S PATENT 
COLLAR STIFFENING 


CAN BE HAD IN 134, 2, 24 INCH 


Colors: Black, 
White, Drab 
and Gray. 


ITS USE.—F¥or 
shaping, stiffen- 
ing and lining 
dress collars, 
cuffs and_ skirt 
bottoms. Equal- 
ly adapted for 





VORWERK’S 


well as standing 
collars. 


If you cannot get it at your dry-goods store, write to 


A. STEINHARDT & BRO. 
Importers, . 452 Broadway, New York 
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-Only 30 New Girls: 
3 can be admitted in 1899 to fill vacancies in 2 
« . 
. Harcourt s 
. 6 
: ot Place : 
° i . 
. Seminary 5 
n The superior adv antages & 
« of the school keep it full. @ 
* Those desiring admis- 8 
7 sion should arrange for @ 
* it early. No better s 
7 school at any price. 
gs Catalogue and book of Gambier Views, FREE. & 
, Mrs. Ada I. Ayer Hills, A. B., Principal, Gambier, Ohio & 
“SSSR RRR 
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BY EMMA M. HOOPER 


All inquiries must give full name and address of 


the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 
The titles of the answers obviate the need of 


| initials or pen-names in this column. 





? 


With a Street Gown do not use Rhinestone 
buckles or buttons. 


Automobile Red is simply a very deep shade of 
t 


cherry, darker than the bright tones known as cerise 


and sot. 


Cloth Jackets will be the choice for spring wraps 
in tan, black, blue and brown; as named, their popu- 
larity 1s indicated. 


A Light Serge will dye navy blue, medium brown, 
red or black ; why not try dyeing it yourself, using 
the black dye for your first venture ? 


Fur Scarfs at six dollars cannot be recommended 
for ‘‘ several seasons’ wear.’’ Alaska sable is very 


| handsome, but under twelve dollars a furrier would 


| lapped each one should be stitched twice. 


| their inner circle. 


not warrant a scarf of this fur to be durable. 
the cheaper furs electric seal is the favorite. 


Shirt-Waist Sleeves for next summer will be a 
trifle smaller than they were last season, say three 
inches of the fullness taken out at the top, with cuffs, 
narrow and wide, for link buttons. The new shirt- 
waists are made so that linen collars may be worn 
with them. 


Skirt Bindings. 
skirt binding should be blind-stitched on to the lining. 
The revival of the doublé-skirt effect is bringing the 
sham, which is merely a deep outside facing over the 
lining coming up under the upper part or drapery, 
into use again. 


Among 


Cloth Vests are frequently buttoned with six 
or eight large buttons if made double-breasted ; if 
otherwise, with one single row of small! buttons or 
two rows half way up. The tailor buttonhole must 
be used, the one having a small round end at the 
outer side with a fine cord run around the edge of 
the entire hole. 


With Auburn Hair and a light complexion only 
the faintest shade of pink would be becoming. Gold, 





The top edge of a velveteen | 


| wheel. 


light red, yellowish brown, reddish purple, old rose | 


and deep pink should be avoided, All blue shades, 
cream, white, light and deep green, violet, dark red, 
nut brown and clear gray and black would be the 
becoming colors for such a complexion. 


Cloth Skirts. If the seamsof your cloth dress are 
Have the 
cloth for your suit sponged before putting scissors 
in it, and when cutting remember to have all of the 
pieces run the same way of the cloth. Any suit 
intended for general street wear should be sponged 
so that its wearer may defy rain and dampness. 


Light Shades of Cloth are used for demi-evenin 
wear, concerts, card parties, formal teas, etc., anc 
are made with lace over white satin for yokes and 
vests or the revived bolero or jacket fronts, and made 
lovely with buttons and buckles and some bright bit 
of velvet, as revers, belts and collars. Mauve with 
blue, green with brown, and purple with gray are 
the favorite combinations. 


Long Coats are as yet only for the ultra fashion- 
able, and as an advocate for light-weight dressing 
for women I hope that this class may reserve them to 
If you need a coat for driving 
only, then a long coat will prove warm and comfort- 


| able, but a long, heavy coat to the ground flopping 





against the skirts as a woman walks cannot be 
recommended for a delicate woman who needs all of 
her strength for the exercise of walking. 


Suttons and Buckles are both worn, but must 
have a reason for their being, either as obje cts of use 
or decoration; they are not to be put on at hap- 
hazard, but given something to apparently hold in 
place. The jeweled buttons may be found to match 
almost any gown, as they are made to represent 
amethysts, carbuncles, emeralds, turquoises, opals, 
sapphires, crystals, etc. The one-sided blouse fronts 





fasten with four such buttons, and the velvet belt has | 


a buckle to match. 


Children's Party Frocks are made with skirts 
of three ruffles, low, full baby waists and white 
guimpes, the materials used ‘being challie, cash- 
mere, organdy, taffeta and China silk, crépon, veil- 
ing, etc. Velvet ribbon put on plainly, or satin rib- 
bon gathered, finishes the ruffles. The sashes are all 
tied in the back. Organdy gowns are worn at all 
seasons by little ones, and the flowered ones are even 
prettier than plain white when trimmed with the new 
ruffied ribbon and lace. 


Jacket Suits will be worn in the spring with silk 
shirt-waists, but unless you can spend forty dollars at 
a tailor’s for an ordered costume buy one ready made; 
this class of garments is not successfully handled by 
dressmakers unless they have a tailoring depart- 
ment, fora man must do the pressing and finishing 
or the suit will possess a home-made look which 
should not appear on a tailor-made gown. As cloth 
is heavy for your climate why not try a whipcord or 
the smooth, firmly woven goods of various degrees 
known as tailor’s suitings? 


Shaped Flounces are decidedly in vogue, but for 
a dress which is intended to be a standby for a year 
or two I would not recommend one. All extreme 
styles look very conspicuous when out of date. A 
three or five gored skirt four yards wide never seems 
extreme. It may be trimmed with braid, stitched 
bands, ruffles of ribbon, etc. A dress intended for 
general wear, and one which must do service for sev- 
eral seasons, should be of black, medium brown or 
navy blue. 


| and are also very much less serviceable. 


turn-down as | 


March Brides’ Outfits are a case of betwixt and 
between, for wintry weather still exists, yet the sum- 
mer dresses should be included in the trousseau. 
But only some of them, for as late as June new styles 
appear. Have a traveling suit of serge or heavy 
whipcord, a church and visiting gown of light-weight 
cloth, a demi- -evening toilette of veiling, a cloth 
jacket, a black silk skirt, two odd silk waists, a 
white and a blue piqué waist, several cotton shirt- 
waists, and a dress of white and of light pink organdy. 
As your dressmaker’s bill need not come out of the 
two hundred dollars you can manage this outfit by 
buying economically. Use black net over the old 
blue silk, and brighten with blue velvet collar and 
belt ; the full waist may be held over the top with three 
bands of narrow jet gimp imitating a yoke effect. 


Making Over Gowns is now a work of ease and 
pleasure. I have just accomplished what you wish 
to do and the result is entirely satisfactor - Takea 
little of the baggy effect from the front of your pink 


| silk waist and make the sleeves much smaller; cut 
| the lower edge with a tiny point back and front, and 


| make the collar also of black velvet with 


make a narrow belt of one fold of black velvet with 
a fancy steel and Rhinestone button on the ae 
sma 

upright points just back of the ears, and edge the 
top with a small white chiffon made ruching which 
costs eighteen cents a yard. Run black ruching, also 
very narrow, in lengthwise rows all over the waist, 
and on the upper half of the sleeves to the elbow, 
hiding the piecing of the sleeve tops. Make the cuffs 
of velvet. A charming fluffy effect is obtained by 
using twelve yards of the narrow ruching and the 
old waist is apparently transformed into a new one. 


Brilliant shades are apt to go out of style | 
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are those 
produced by 


This Double- 





The Most Attractive and Perfect-Fitting 


Tailor-Made Suits 





Breasted suit, 10) 





colors, and in tan coverts; body of ( 

and Express Charges. jacket lined with satin, and skirt with ( 

percaline; all double-stitched and { 

made by skilled men tailors, Others up to $25. These { 

suits are all as well made as those of the high-priced ( 

tailor-made suit houses, label on the inside ( 

and at less than half of collar ; it stands / 

the cost. Look for the for a guarantee. / 
Order through your local dealer ; if he does not handle 
them write to us and we will see that you are supplied. 

Style book of suits, silk waists, skirts, petticoats, / 

capes and jackets free upon request. Address ; 

266 and 268 Franklin St., Chicago ( 

or, ( 

Prince and Greene Sts., New York / 

WE SELL TO DEALERS ONLY ( 





Made of all-wool tan or military blue { 
covert, and of fine Venetian cloths in 
blue, castor, brown and dark red. 
Also in fly-front style of English 
worsted cheviot serge in black and 


en en an an a 




















Ne ec ocers sms 


A total of 100 to 150 
Ibs. for Ladies’ or Gents’ Bicycle; 75 lbs. for Boys’ or Girls’ Bicycle; 
or sell 50 Ibs. for Waltham Gold Watch and Chain, or Dinner Set; 
10 |bs. for Crescent 
30 lbs. for Bookcase and 


among friends. 


25 |lbs. for Silver Watch and Chain, or Tea-Set ; 
Camera or Gold Ring or Daisy Wagon; 
Desk; 55 Ibs. for Morris Reclining Chair. 


Mrs. E. J. Curtis, whose picture appears here, writes: 


MR. BAKER, 

Dear Friend: 1 wish to express my gratitude to 
It is all that heart could wish. So —~ | say, ** 
It is a beauty."’ I tell them I earned it by sel 


months; 
have been so generous as to send us. 
hire, for I feek 

given good satisfaction. 


Express Prepaid. 


W. G. BAKER, Department E, 


Very respectfully yours, 


JAMESTOWN, PA., November 7, 1898. 
ou for sending me such a fine 
here did you 
ing goods for you, anc 
dealt with me so very fairly that I undertook to earn two wheels, the Pathfinder for 
my son, and the Dorothy for myself and daughter, which I accomplished in just a few 
and now Iam delighted to think we are the owners of the fine wheels you 
You must have considered labor is worthy of its 
amply paid, and think I will continue to sell your goods, as they have 
Mrs. E. 


Write for Catalogue and Particulars. 


Springfield, Mass. 


et your wheel? 
that you have 


J. CURTIS. 





Direct from Manufacturer to Private Families 


Wickes’ Refrigerators 


PAY FOR THEMSELVES IN 


THE SAVING OF ICE 





The Wickes’ 
System is 
used in all refrigerator cars and Meat 

Houses owned by Armour & Co., Nelson 

Morris & Co., Swift & Co., Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
and other packers. The Merchants’ Dispatch has 
10,000 in use. ‘These people know the value of the 
Wickes’ Patent Refrigerating System. Offered for the 
first time in all sizes to private families. Porcelain 
lined. Send to nearest office for catalogue and price-list. 


BRUNSWICK - BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


New York, Chicago, Cincinnati and S8t. Louis 





_* 
x ‘2. rt . 


IGS ED. . 
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Wetmore’s Digestible Cocoanut 


The only prepared cocoanut which re- 
tains the natura! oils, the true flavor and 
highly nourishing qualities of the cocoa- 
nut. These render it wholly digestible. 

For TEN CENTS, stamps or coin, to 

partly pay express charges, and the 
name of your dealer, a full-sized package 
of WETMORE’S DIGESTIBLE COCOANUT 
—enough for a large cake—will be sent, 


prepaid. 
WETMORE & PRIDE MFG. CO. 


91 Kinzie Street, Chicago 





One Little Wafer 


(TRADE-MARK) 
will make a bath 


Brimful of Fragrance 
Quentin’s 
Perfumed Wafers 


Roman Bouquet, Ross, Viotet 


Ten Wafers in Bottle, 25 cents 
If your druggist does not have them, 
we will send, postpaid, on receipt of 
price. Sample for two 2-c. stamps. 
CHAPMAN & RODGERS, Perfumers 
510 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FREE PATTERN 


(your own selection) to every sub- 
scriber. Only 50 cents a year. 


MS CALLS A 
MAGAZINEG3: 


LADIES’ MAGAZINE 


A gem; beautiful colored plates; 
fashions; dressmaking economies; fancy 
work; household hints; fiction, etc. Sub- 
scribe to-day, or send 5 cents for latest copy. 
Lady agents wanted. Send for terms. 
Stylish, Reliable, Simple, Up-to- 
Date, Economical and Absolutely 
Perfect- Fitting Paper Patterns, 


M< CALL 


PATTERNS 


(No-Seam-Allowance Patterns) 
Only 10 and 15 cents each—none higher. 
Ask for them. Sold in nearly every city 
and town, or by mail from 


as THE McCALL CO. 
Z beaeemente West 14th St., New York 
ARAAARAAARADARADARAAARAAARAAARAAARBAARIYNT. 


PURE WATER 


DISTILLED AND AERATED 
Is Nature’s Remedy for 
all Blood Diseases. 
THE RALSTON NEW-PROCESS STILL 

Will ey the entire 
family, without trouble 
or expense. 

Endorsed by the Ralston Health Club. 

Highest Award at Omaha Exposition. 
Guaranteed the Best in the Market. 
Send Postal for Booklet A. 


THE A. R. BAILEY MFG. CO., 54 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


Coward “Good Sense” 
Shoe for Children 


Absolute protection 
against all ailments 
of the feet. Supports, 
but doesn’t cramp. 
Insures natural shape, 
perfect comfort, 
springy step. Makes 
corns and callouses 
impossible. No 
shoe like it, or 
in any way 
its equal— 
durable, 
dressy— 
costs 
no more; 
sold 
nowhere else. 






















latest 





































Write for new Catalogue, including 
‘¢Good Sense’’ Shoes 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
Jas. S. Coward, 270-2 Greenwich St., New York 





Ithaca Conservatory of Music 


(INCORPORATED) 

W. GRANT EGBERT, Musical Director. Mid-Year term begins 
February 1. Finely appointed home for Lady Students. Direction 
of Music at Cornell University. Illustrated Prospectus sent on 
application. GEO, €. WILLIAMS, General Manager, Ithaca, N. Y- 
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A Mother’s 
Duty 


It is the duty of every mother to 
watch the growth of her daughters 


OR a A 8 





with infinite care. It is her duty to 
see that they are guided in dressing 
by the universal laws of comfort and 
health. The child who grows up in 


FERRIS’ 


Good Sense Waist 


= 
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grows’ graceful naturally; 
healthful unconsciously ; 
a girl should grow. 

If you would like to see how Ferris Waists 
look on children of different ages, on women of 


different forms, the Ferris Book of Photo- 
graphs will show you. It’s free. 


Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waists are sold by 
all joading retailers. Do not take substitutes, 
Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.75; Misses’, 50c. to $1.00; 
Children’s, 25c. to 50c. Made only by 


THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 341 Broadway, New York 
FRELEREEERARES 
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‘‘NAZARETH 
» WAISTS 
Wash Well” 


These soft, sup- 
ple waists for 
children keep 
their shape and 
don’t lose their 
buttons in half 
a hundred wash- 
ings. Nazareth 
Waists wear 
longer and give 
better service for 
the price than 
any other waist 
made: 

All Sizes—1 to 12 
years—same price. 
Three Qualities: 
19¢., Ze. and 5O0e. 


' Nazareth Waist 
for Women 


A garment you ought to wear when you la 
aside your corset. It’s knitted, of course, with 
the daintiest silk trimming, and lightest, un- 
breakable boning. Try one, and find out what 
it is to feel real comfortable. 

















Style No. 98—18 to 28-inch Waist, 61.25 
30 to B4-inch Waist, $1.50 

Your Dealer should have Nazareth Waists. If he won't 
supply you, order fromus. Mailed Free. 


Nazareth Mfg. Co., Dept. M, Nazareth, Pa, 














Free to Examine 


SEND NO MONEY, but simply men- 
tion this magazine, state your waist 
measure and skirt length, and the 
number of the garment desired, and 
we will forward it to you co Ge Dig 
with privilege of examination. You 
may examine and try the garment 
on at your nearest express office and 
satisfy yourself that it is exactly as 
represented, and a wonderful bes 
gain, before posing the express 

agent our special advertised 
price and charges. 


Descriptions: 
No. 190. This magnificent pure 
black grosgrain or 
taffeta silk skirt is made in 
the very latest style, is ae’ 
full in sweep, and is well 
lined and interlined. Best 
workmanship throughout. 
Special advertised $4 25 
Ss « «© 6 « ® 
No. 180, Same style as above, of black figured brilliantine, $1.75 
Our handsomely illustrated fashion catalogue, No. 27, 
should be in the hands of every one interested in 
ladies’ wearing apparel. It is free. 


EDWARD B.GROSSMAN (; 
—. 170-172 STATE ST. CHICAGO .~ t 
THE CLOAK HOUSE 


CREAT MAIL ORDER 























by Begins to Walk 


Procure a pair of GOLDEN’S ANKLE 
SUPPORTERS and prevent all deform- 
ities of legs and ankles. Equally good 
for adults for weak, sprained, deformed 
or broken ankles. 

Circulars and Testimonials Free 


R. H. GOLDEN, South Norwalk, Conn. 
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BY EMMA M. HOOPER 


All inquiries must give full name and address of 
the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 

The titles of the answers obviate the need of 
initials or pen-names in this column. 


+ 


Loose Wrappers should not be worn at breakfast 
while visiting unless one is decidedly elderly or very 
much of an invalid. 


Black Hose and Shoes are worn by children 
at all times, or white hose and bronze shoes with 
white frocks, and red hose and slippers with red 
house dresses. 


Handsome Ties show a plainly covered stock 
with a fold tied in two short, square loops in front 
with two long pointed ends, being made of three- 
inch fancy ribbon. 


Silk Waists that Wear. What will really wear 
for a silk shirt-waist is a small checked or plaid pop- 
lin made of silk and wool and of a light weight. 
These plaids come at a dollar a yard. 


Mountain and Ocean Travel demand a suit that 
will withstand rain and salt water, a cravenetted 
blue-black or lead-gray serge, for instance. With 
it wear a soft felt hat and high shoes. 


Easter Hats will be of three distinct styles, one 
with straight brim worn over the forehead, one flared 
back, and the third a half-large size worn so as to 
show just a tiny bit of hair over the forehead. 


Little Girls’ Skirts. Fora girl two years old and 
of the ordinary height the skirt of the frock should 
reach the instep, yet not be long enough to tripthe 
child up as the little Greenaway frocks so often did. 


Kid Gloves. For ordinary wear a two button or 
stud piqué or heavy kid glove is proper. For calling 
and church a four hook or button g/acé kid, and for 
evening wear a glacé or suéde kid with from four to 
twenty buttons. 


Spring Colors. Gray china and French blues, bis- 
cuit and mode shades will be the chief colors, com- 
bined with rose and deep pink, cream, yellow and 
very pinkish lavender or violet shades, always of a 
reddish or pinkish cast. 


Wash Silk. Although so named, no silk looks the 
same after it has been laundered. The soft silks 
clean easily with naphtha and make cool shirt- 
waists if lined with grass linen. Linen collars or silk 
stocks are worn with them. 


Careful Cutting makes all the difference in the 
world in the quantity of the material required. If 
you possess the gift of economy you may get a black 
silk with three narrow ruffles out of twelve yards 
of material, but fifteen is the usual allowance. 


Spring Wraps. Tanned coats form the most 
youthful spring garment, but the short reefer never 
looks out of place. Many long cutaway jackets are 
seen, but this style is rather conspicuous and not to 
be advised for women who possess but one wrap. 


Genuine Torchon Lace is of pure linen and wears 
well on underclothing. Long cloth is a soft, fine 
muslin well adapted to machine or hand sewing. 
Undressed cambric is the name generally given to a 
soft kid-finished cambric which is generally used for 
skirt lining. 


| 

Boys of Two Years wear kilt one-piece or jacket 
| suits of piqué, cotton cheviot, Madras, Hollands, 
gingham, serge and flannel for the summer, Do not 
use the white guimpe with any of these boyish- 
looking suits, but do A. the white blouse waists to 
wear under the short jackets. 


Summer Gowns of piqué can hardly be too highly 
recommended in white, light blue, navy, pink or 
yellow, ranking in favor as named. Trim with 
embroidery or leave plain. Pay from fifteen cents 
up for this truly lovely material, which may be worn 
by women and girls of all ages and sizes. 


Silk Facings do not make skirts set any better, but 
they afford a pretty finish and look well when the 
skirt is held up. If a dust ruffle of silk is used it is 
placed just above the edge. Though neat in appear- 
ance,a dust ruffle cuts in a short time and therefore 
proves rather an expensive addition to a skirt. 


Fashionable Skirts. Without a pattern it is 
utterly impossible to obtain the flare at each seam 
below the knees, Giving the measurements does not 
convey the idea of the shape of the seams, upon 
which depends the flare or general hang. Above 
the knees the fit of the new skirts is very close. 


Shirt-Waists and serge waists are worn at break- 
fast as well as 8 agg we ket suits or ginghams during 
the warm weather, but the shirt-waists have quite 
ousted gingham dresses. Do not wear an elaborate 
silk and buckled belt in the early morning, but 
rather a leather or plain silk belt. The elastic belting 
is much liked. 


Velvet Bowknots, whether made ofa bias strip or 
of narrow ribbon, must be stiffened by a tiny wire, 
over which the material is slightly fulled and then 
bent into shape. Dressmakers do this on the sewing 
machine, using a substitute for the wire. These 
bows are used for waists, for skirts and hats, and 
even for the hair. 


Dressing for a Photograph. Do not wear a 
white or light-colored fussy gown, and allow the pho- 
tographer to settle whether you shall or shall not 
wearahat. With your small face the combed-back 
Pompadour style of hair with the sides moderately 
fluffed out, and the Psyche knot high on the head, 
should be becoming. 


Cotton Shirt-Waists are as popular as ever. 
They show very little change from those of last year ; 
the sleeves are smaller and the yokes are made square 
or pointed. They are Gnished with a narrow band 
at the neck. All kinds of tucked effects are con- 
sidered stylish, and the heavier materials, such as 
percale, Madras, piqué and cheviot, are used. 


Cloth Dresses of a very light weight, hardly 
heavier than cashmere, will be the most popular 
of the Easter gowns. They will be trimmed with 
braid, velvet and satin ribbon, piece velvet or lace 
inserting, as well as ornamental buttons and buckles. 
You may add to the apparent length of your waist- 
line by having the front of the round waist made 
with a short, rounded point half an inch longer than 
the back, which should euby reach the bottom of the 
waist-line. 


Remodeling Dresses is easy work just now. I 
am glad that you have informed me of your age, ap- 
pearance, and the condition of the two dresses which 
you wish to make over. Of the fancy mixed gray 
goods cut the five-gored skirt to the length desired 
(fifteen inches above the floor), and finish it out with 
a gored flounce of the plain gray cloth, which you 
describe as matching the general tone, and being of 
| a light weight ; head it with a bias band of the cloth. 
| Have a round waist and small sleeves of the mix- 
| ture, with revers and stitched belt of cloth, the latter 
| having a wide buckle both front and back; small 
| yoke and collar of white taffeta in fine crosswise 
| cordings. Over this wear a sleeveless Eton jacket 
| of the gray with a stitched band of the cloth as a 

finish, and three steel buttons on each side below the 

small revers. 
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Every Lady Can Ha 
A Graceful Form 
By Wearing 


Kabo Corsets 


Celebrated for 


Style, Fit, Comfort 


No Brass Eyelets 


Kabo Corsets, made in 30 styles from differ- 
ent materials, are modeled to fit and give perfect 
form to every wearer; range in price from $1.00 
to $3.00. SOME STYLE KABO WILL 
SURELY FIT YOU PERFECTLY. 
YOUR DEALER SELLS THEM 

ASK FOR KABO 

Styte No. 372, as shown, is made of White, 
Drab or Black Coutil with Sateen strips; sizes, 
18 to 30; 12-inch front steel; NO BRASS 
EYELETS TO SOIL UNDERGARMENTS, 

Lace and baby ribbon trimming tep and bottom. 
The best $1.00 Corset that can be made. 

Your dealer will order them for you if they are not 
in stock; if he will not, send his name and $1.00, 
giving size and color desired, and we will send you 
one, postpaid. 

Booklet, showing famous beauties and the style of 
Corset they wore in their day, and 30 styles Kabo 
Corsets for the ladies of to-day, FREE for the 
name of your dealer. 


CHICAGO CORSET COMPANY = 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 7 
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SPECIAL 60 DAYS’ OFFE 
5 


JUST » WHAT 2 YOU 
to , 
10 
| Mile 
Range ONSEA" FARM ~ oR 


TO INTRODUCE OUR LATEST LARGE POWERFUL 
ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE, THE EXCELSIOR 


. FEET? CONG 3 





CH 


POSITIVELY such a good Telescope was never sola for this price before. These Telescopes are made by one of the largest manufacturers of Europe, measure 


closed 12 inches and open over 344 feet in 5 sections. 
LENSES, scientifically ground and adjusted. 


away are brought to view with astonishing clearness. 
sent with each order. This is a grand offer and you should not miss it. 


money.—R. C. ALian. 
storekeeper or newsdealer order for you. 


WE WARRANT each Teiescope JUST AS REPRESENTED 
WANTS ANOTHER: Brandy, Va., Gents—Please send another Telescope, money inclosed. 


Send $1.00 by Registered Letter, Post-Office Money Order, Express Money Order, or Bank Draft payable to « 
EXCELSIOR IMPORTING CO., Dept. K, Excelsior Bldg., New York. 


They are BRASS BOUND, BRASS SAFETY CAP on each end to exclude dust, ete., with POWERFUL 
GUARANTEED BY THE MAKER. 
Every sojourner in the country or at seaside resorts should certainly secure one of these instruments; and no farmer should be without one. 
Bent by mail or express, safely 


Heretofore, Telescopes of this size have been sold for from $5.00 to $8.00. 
Objects miles 
Our new Catalogue of Watches, ete., 

ww money refunded 
tng many times the 
+ order, or have your 


Box 788. 


acked, prepaid, for only $1.00. 


Other was @ bargain, good as instruments - 





ASK FOR AND INSIST ON HAVING 


TRADE 4 


Production sufficient to bind 50,000 
dresses per day. Simple, inexpen- 
sive, and easily renewed. 





After you have tried all the new-fangled “ fads" for binding 
skirts, you will do as thousands (yes, millions) of others have 
done—come back to the braid which has been the standard 
binding for dresses since 1864, nearly 40 years GOFF'S 
ANGORA Braid is not warranted to last as long as the dress, for 
a refined woman will, for the sake of cleanliness, renew the bind 
ing as she can afford to do if with a braid, when she cannot with 
the expensive cords, brushes and other unsatisfactory devices. 
We do claim that GOF F's ANGORA Braid is the Best Made, and 
will outwear any Skirt Binding, Facing or Protector on the market. 
It is %-inch in width, dyed in the wool, and shrunk ready for use 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Don't be deceived by similar names. 
GOFF’S ANGORA, with goat's 
head, is onevery piece. Every good 
thing has a host of imitators. 


D. GOFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. I. 


ESTABLISHED 1661. 


Send sample color tobematched, and 12c., stamps, for §-yd. piece 
Uf you can't getitat your regular dealer's, Accept no substitute 


THIS HAT 


WORTH 


$5.00 


FOR 


31.98 


BE STYLISH 
SAVE MONEY 


Made straw braid and velvet hat, pompadour effect. Made 
on wire frame, crown covered with brown velvet of fine quality 
in a Tam O'Shanter effect, brim covered with brown fancy 
straw braid and faced with turquoise. A bunch of fine pink 
roses mixed ‘with foliage and tan silk Mousseline de Soie 
twisted around the front and around crown, full rosettes of tan 
and brown, wide all-silk taffeta ribbon arranged under brim at 
the front, caught down by a pretty steel ornament with wax 
bead centre. Worn slightly from the face. Can be ordered in 
black, white or any color, and any combination of colors desired 
If not worth $5.00 RETURN TO US AT OUR EXPENSE, and 

money will immediately be refunded. Ve guarantee 
safe delivery. This is but one of scores of stylish hats which 
we offer in our Spring Trimmed Hat Catalogue. 
MAILED FREE ON REQUEST 


CHICAGO MAIL-ORDER MILLINERY CO. 














Combination Baby Jumper 









Rocking 
i Chair 


Pat. Dec. 
Pat. Oct 

















28, 1897 
11, 1898 


<< 


A Bed, Jumper and Reclining Rocking Chair combined in one 
elegant piece of furniture. Nurses baby day and night; keeps 
it healthy and happy. Indorsed by Physicians. A picture book 
telling all about it, FREE. 


GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO., Box 6, Muncie, Ind. 











Pale, Thin, Delicate 


people get vigorous and increase 
in weight from the use of 















A Perfect Food, 
Tonic and Restorative 


It is a powder made from the most nourishing 
elements of meat, prepared for the nutriment ) 
and stimulus of weak systems. May be taken ) 
in milk, water, tea, coffee, etc. 

At druggists’ in 2 0z.,4%,% and 1 1b. tins. 

Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Klberfeld Co., 
40 Stone Street, New York City, selling agents for Farben- ( 
fabriken vorm, Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 
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Paper Right 


If you are going to paper one 
room or the whole house, write 
us for our book of new designs. 
Every kind of wall paper, from 
the simplest design to the most 
elaborate embossed effects, at 
one-third the ordinary price. 

The right buying of wall paper 
is the difference between an 
artistic home and an ordinary 
house. The danger of wrong 
buying is eliminated when se- 
lections are made from our 
catalogue. 

AGENTS WANTED in every town 

to sell wall paper from our sam- 

ple books, Large commission. 

Write to-day for particulars. 

CHAS. M. N. KILLEN 
1231-1233 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Famous Lightning Needle 


TAPERED 











———— | 


Superior in Quality—New in Shape 
LIGHTNING NEEDLES are easy to thread, easy to sew with. 
They are tapered from the centre to the eye, so that they are 
forced through the material easier than the old-fashioned needle. 


TZ thread them readily 

wT], You Can because they have 
Lk - N large eyes; sew with 
them easily because they are largest 


Wy in the centre, tapering to the eye. 
5 cents a Package et Retail 

TRADE ir merchant for them. 

getthem for you if he hasn't any in stock. If he won't 


MARK Ask y: He will 
THE LIGHTNING NEEDLE COMPANY, 650 Broadway, New York 


“Do Not Stammer” 


The system employed in the Philadelphia Institute 
has cured Stammerers from all parts of the United 
States, from Canada, South America, Europe and 
Asia. Endorsed by Rev. Russet. H. CONWELL, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Bishop C. H. Fow.er, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Rabbi Josern Krauskopr, D.D., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Professor H. C. Woop, M.D., LL.D., 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Send for new illustrated book to 


THE PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE 
1033 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1884. Edwin 8S. Johnston, Founder and Principal 


Buy Direct from the Manufacturer 


Solid Sterling Silver 
Brooch or Hat Pins 
ign Cet ee. 2B. ae 


(like cut, actual size one-third larger) ; 

or in Fleur-de-lis, Turtles and Frogs. 

In ordering, state if brooch or hat pin, 

and design desired. Sent, postpaid, 

on receipt of price in 2-cent stamps. 
BEDFORD NOVELTY CO. 

60 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 
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HOSIERY + 


50c. Quality 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
25 Cents a Pair 


Ladies’ —Men’s—Misses’—Boys’ 


How Can We Do This ? 


Heretofore all full-fashioned hosiery was im- 
ported (full-fashioned hosiery means made on 
a machine that follows the lines of the foot and 
leg, so that it always fits like a glove and never 
loses that shape-keeping quality). Instead, we 
imported expensive knitting machines, and em- 
ployed skilled workmen trained in the best 
foreign hosiery factories, with the result that we 
make hosiery which, if imported As FORMERLY, 
could not be sold for less than soc., that we can 
sell at 25c. A PAIR. 

Fer Sale by Live Dealers Everywhere 

Look for ‘‘WAYNE KNIT MATCHLESS,” 
STAMPED ON EACH PAIR. Insist on your dealer's 
og tg you, If he does not keep them send 
us his name; we will see that you and he are 
supplied. Sample pair—one pair only to any 
person—2gc. Send size wanted. 

If you don’t ‘want hosiery just now, send us 
your own and your dealer’s name on a postal, 
and we will send you a very instructive book 
telling how the celebrated WAYNE KNIT MATCH- 
LESS, full-fashioned soc. hose are made so as to 
retail at 25c. per pair. 


WAYNE ENITTING MILLS, Fort Wayne, Ind. 














THIS PRETTY 
DRESS for S9C. 


Is an example of the economy and satisfaction 
of clothing children at the Children’s Store. 


Made of fine nainsook, with 
yoke of narrow tucks and 
three insertions, each insertion 
finished on both sides with a 
dainty ruffle of embroidery; 


full skirt, deep hem, neatly 
made. Sizes, months to 2 
years. By mail, 5 cents extra. 


We publish a Catalogue 
showing what 


New York Boys and Girls 


will wear this year. 


Over 900 Illustrations 
Mailed for 4 cents postage. 


60-62 West 23d Street, New York 


Rubens want Shirt 
































No Buttons | __No Trouble 


Mothers! Mothers! Mothers! 


Why don’t you buy the Rubens Shirt? Can you 
afford to let your baby pine away with a stubborn | 


cold? Don’t be influenced by your unprogressive | 
dealer, who wants to sell his old stock. Try the 
‘Rubens.” Save your child and dry your tears. It 
will make you happy. They are unde in wool or 
merino, to it from birth to six years. 
Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. Circulars 
free by addressing the manufacturers, 


E. M. MARBLE & CO. 





130 Adams Street, . CHICAGO, ILL. 
BAB OUTFIT=2!. patterns used. Sent for 80 

Full directions an Latest Styles. A nice stock- 
ing pattern sent with each set. 


Short clothes, same price. 
COMBINATION PATTERN CO., 12 Poultney, Vt. 


| and black plaid. 


| Gretchen coat of olive-green silk, 


| they could not 





THE LADIES’ 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MOTHERS 
BY ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 


All inquiries must give full name and address of 
the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 

The titles of the answers obviate the need of 


| initials or pen-names in this column. 


+. 


Painting-Books are a welcome addition to the 
nursery amusements in winter. 


Nursery Table-Cover. Red or green baize is an 
excelfént material for a cover for a small table in the 
nursery. It outwears felt and keeps its color. 


Fairy Stories appeal to all children who have any 
imagination. Children delight in the improbable, 
and even the impossible has no difficulties for them. 


Bathe a Bruise with vinegar as soon as the acci- 
dent happens ; if it can be kept in place, lay a cloth 
soaked in vinegar over the injury, wetting it as it 
dries, and there will be very little discoloration. 


Red Goatskin Shoes are pretty for children a year 
old, and more serviceable than the pink, blue or 
white kid ones, which soon lose their beauty. 
Bronze shoes are also worn, and those of tan-colored 
Russia leather. 


Separate Beds should always be provided for chil- 
dren when it is possible by any sacrifice of couven- 
ience to do so. Children are restless sleepers and 
often disturb one another, and it is better in every 
way that they should sleep apart. 


Renovating a Plaid Dress. Dye the black and 
white plaid dress red and make it up with a yoke and 
deep cuffs of black velveteen, It will then be a red 
If it is too short put a bias fold of 
the velveteen around the bottom. 


Shoe Protectors, to oe over the baby’s shoes to 
protect them when the child is creeping, cost thirty- 
five cents a pair. There is a toe piece, a sole, and 
a strap to fasten around the: ankle. They may be 
obtained in tan and also in black, 


Flannel Shirts for Boys. Do not attempt to make 
these at home; it is always difficult to get a perfect 
fit, and ill- fitting apart are very annoying to the 
wearer. They ma urchased for a dollar and a 
quarter made of =: 
flannel if that is desired. 


Furs. White thibet and gray krimmer are among 
the less expensive furs for children. Chinchilla, 
blue lynx, stone marten, mink and ermine, beaver 
and grebe are also used for them. Grebe is the 
feathers of a water fowl of the duck family, silvery 
white, with gray or brown edges. 


A New Table Bib is made of white rubber cloth, 
the bottom being turned up and fastened with hooks 
and eyes to form a pocket. This catches any par- 
ticles of food the child may let fall in feeding him- 


| self. It may be easily unhooked to be sponged. 


Ready-made the price is fifty cents. 


Removing Wagon Grease. This is an indelible 
stain if it is not properly treated. Rub the spot with 
unsalted butter or lard, let it stand for fifteen min- 
utes, then wash it in hot water with soap. Machine 
oil will come out if the garment which has been 
stained with it is washed in cold water. 


Cloak for Little Girl. Fora child of four have a 
warinly lined. 


Make it with a short waist, one of the new gored 


| skirts,and a 4 collar trimmed with pipings of 


turquoise-blue sil A child of that age should wear 
a long coat; a reefer is not appropriate for winter. 


A Cucumber Server is one of the novelties in 
silver. It has a highly ornamented spade-shaped 
blade with a filigree centre. waffie-knife is of 
much the same shape but twice as large. A tongs 
for helping sardines is a dainty little implement. 
Either of these would be a suitable gift for a bride. 


Children’s Nails should be cut to follow the shape 
of the tips of the fingers. If they are left too long 
they are apt to break and become rough and dis- 
figured. The skin at the base of the nail should be 


| pushed back so as not to obscure the white, half- 


moon-shaped marking, the lunette, which is one of 
the beauties of well-kept nails. 


Wrappers for Shoes are very convenient in travel- 
ing, or to protect the children’s best shoes when 
there is only a small space to keep them in at home. 
They are plain pieces of silesia, half a yard square, 
bound with braid. One end of the br: aid j is left long 
enough to twist around the shoes when they are 
rolled in the wrapper into a compact parcel. 


Boxing the Ears. The reason a blow on the ear 
may do irreparable injury is that the air, being driven 
suddenly and violently against the drum of the ear, 
may rupture the membrane and cause incurable deaf- 
ness. The ears should never be pulled nor meddled 
with in any way, except to wash them in the gentlest 
manner, the orifice being cleansed with a fold of 
the washcloth rolled into a little cone. 


Asthma isa spasmodic contraction of the bron- 
chial tubes, the two tubes into which the trachea or 
air passage divides at its termination. The child 
breathes with difficulty ; the struggle is to exhale or 
breathe out, not to draw the breath in, as in false 
croup. Anything that will relax the parts gives 
relief: hot fomentations over the upper part of the 
chest; inhaling the steam from very hot water; wine 


| of ipecac in ten-drop doses repeated until the child is 


slightly nauseated. 


A Baby Compound. A little inclosure into which 
the baby may be put for safe keeping while at play, 
and from which he cannot easily stray, is a frame- 
work of maple wood, about a yard square, with a 
floor of heavy duck. It is ingeniously jointed so 
that it may be closed when not in use, is twenty-one 
inches high and costs two doilars. Many mothers 
have been in the habit of putting their babies in a 
large basket with their playthings. This device 
answers the purpose much better. 


Boys’ Caps to cover the ears are the Peary, made 
of blue cloth, with a wide band of curly bouclé cloth 
behind, which completely coverstheears. A double- 
band golf cap pulls down behind and protects the 
back of the head and the ears. Woolen toques may 
be drawn down to answer the same purpose, and are 
more suitable for little boys’ wear. They come in 
stripes of blue and white, red and white, blue and 
red, and cast one dollar. The Klondike ca 
shaped like a toque, but is made of fine red or Buus 
cloth, trimmed with a band of astrakhan, and has a 
cockade on one side. 


Pic‘ures for a Nursery should be chosen with 
special reference to the tastes of the occupants. 
Those of animals are always interesting ; very good 
ones may be procured ready for framing for a dollar 
each. Among these are ‘‘ The Dogs’ Academy,” a 
delightful study of puppies in school; ‘‘ The Cats’ 
Half Holiday,” a picture of cats coming out of 
school. “ The Cats’ Circus,” showing kittens play- 
ing circus, will excite the envy of the children, as 
hope to copy the attitudes. 
“Harmony and Discord”’ is composed of two cat 


| pictures mounted together, and, being smaller than 


the others, costs only thirty-iive cents. 
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ENAM 
West cage le 


and i fl. 
when you use 


NEALS 
ENAMELS 


Try it on a shabby article of Furniture. 


“ Address 
OUR BOOKLET, “Eesmels and 


with samples of colors, tells how 
and what kinds to use for furniture, 


radiators, eee SENT FREE poy 4 










By their use any one can impart a genuine ENAMEL finish in white, ivory or 
delicate tints to harmonize with furnishings. 
durable, and always remains bright, clean and attractive. 
and therefore best for Sanitary reasons as well as for beauty and durability. , 


If your dealer should not have it, write us 


BEDSTEADS 


SAAN 





An enamel surface is extremely 
It is non-absorbent, 


STAMP will secure our enter- 
taining game, ‘‘Housekeeping’’ 

” (played like Authors), with 
suggestions for articles that may be 


t 
MICH. enameled to advantage. 











board. 





Not a “bicycle face’ 
but a “washboard face’’—the kind of face 
a woman wears after a tussle with the wash- 
If you don’t want to have it fixed 
upon you, use Pearline. 
Pearline prevents it—takes away the 
cause of it, the washboard, the hard 


work, the tiresome rubbing. Your 
washing ought not to be anything 
to think of or trouble you. With Pearline, it isn’t. 600 


| LMTMHONS” POH MME 








lamps. 





No. 2 High Jr. Cabinet, . 
No. 2 Jr. Cabinet, without Hot Closet, 


Catalog of all styles, also testimonials from users, Free. 





CABINET OIL STOVE 


AUTOMATIC 


Blue Flame—Wickless—Valveless 


Most Wonderful Oil Stove Ever Made 
Burns ordinary kerosene oil as used in 
No valve, but perfectly controlled 
by lowering the burner (oil runs in), or 
raising the burner (oil runs out). No 
wicks or wick-raisers to bother; no valve 
to leak or get out of order. 

dealers, or shipped direct by 


oe oe a4 Central Oil and Gas Stove Co., Gardner, Mass., U.S.A. 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Oil Stoves in the World 


SHOWING TOP REMOVED 






Sold by 











SNSIEN IONS ONAN 


RPETS : 


BY MAIL ¢ 
Sid 4 wholesale prices } 
gy Made to yo . ur measure ¢ 
and ready to fm) 

on your floor: , 4) a 


CATALOGUE! 
SENT FREE j | (@ 
showing large a; 
variety of patter 
in actual colors. 
Tells exactly 7 
how to order, jy 
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RUSSEL CARPET | 


254 &256 MARKET ST. 
CHICAGO. 
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Pillow Cases 
With Very Little Sewing by using 


Continental Mills Pillow Tubing 


Requires hemming only, doing away with the 
overhand seam. With it, Pillow Slips are easily 
made and laundered. Widths, 42, 45 and 50 in. 
Ask for “Continental” brand, Fimest Quality and Extra Value 


ALL DRY-GOODS ,DEALERS SELL IT 
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$6, 00 ii. Solid Mahogany 


Table, No. 98, made of select material, per- 
fectly constructed, and 
given a highly polished 
piano finish. Top is 
24 i 2 square, sup- 
ported by serpentine 
rims and resting on 
graceful French legs. 
The natural beauty of 
the wood, the artistic 
design, the perfect me- 
chanical construction 
must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. We guar- 
antee all our household 
goods (Catalogue 60), 
and our extensive line 
of Office Furniture 
(Catalogue 59), to be 
exactly as represented. 


“DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FAMILY” 


E. H. STAFFORD, 18-26 Van Buren St., Chicago 











To petra. THE ART INTERCHANGE into 
Special Offer new homes, and that every Journal reader may 
see the high character of our work, we will send to any address for only 
25 centa « specimen copy with the two beautiful ‘companion pictures 
shown in this advertisement—Roses and Violets—each 8x35 in. These 
two studies alone sell for $1.00, and are the finest examples in color that 
have ever been issued. As this offer is limited you should order at once. For 
$1.00 will be sent, by return mail, 6 trial numbers, with 12 color pictures 
and 12 design supplements. iroacty, 84.00.) For €2.00 you will 
get THE ART INTERCHANGE for 6 months, beginning April, and we 
will send you free the Janua: February and March numbers, thus giving 
you 9 months for only 42.00 @. Bee our sdvertisement in December 
(1898) Journnar—it will ye = you. It wili pay you to send for this 
dollar offer. Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 











Established 37 Years 
The Largest Hair Store in 


the World 
. 

W j one’s own 

hair; detec- 


: Wiss tion .mpossible. 
We are the originators of the MARIE ANTOINETTE 
. Beautiful and 
Wavy Switches aiis"s3%o up. 


NEW STYLES 


Skeleton Bangs and Waves 


New Ittustratep CataLocuge Mairep Free 
, 5&4 West 14th St. (Next door to Macy's), NEW YORK 
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Natural as 
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Economical 





Some “ penny-wise’’ people prac- 
tice a kind of economy that is not 
economical. They save a penny on 
soap and lose a dollar on clothes. 
Sooner or later they learn that 
cheap, common soaps rot clothing 
by burning the thread with strong 
alkalies. Then they wish they 
had used 


FAIRBANK’S 


FAIRY 
SOAP 


which contains no alkali, no im- 
purities, nothing to injure the 
most delicate fabric. There is still 
greater economy in using Fairy 
Soap, because it lasts longer than 
common soaps. It’s 
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“The Soap of the Century ” 


—Mrs. Rorer. 
PURE—WHITE—FLOATING 


Three convenient sizes—for the toilette, 
bath and laundry. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
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Jersey 


i] Cream 
Toilet Soap 


keeps the Hands Soft and 
oe . areas A the 

i wality o ap. 
and ite remarkable Medici- 
nal Properties. 








Sample cake mailed to any address 
on receipt of 2c. Full-size cake, 15c. 


ADDRESS DEPT. L 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
Glastonbury, Conn. 
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LABLACHE 


| Face 


| Powder 


( 

( 

{ HAS 

{ NO EQUAL 


aE 






) te is the Greatest 
‘ Beautifier and Skin 
{ Tonic in the world. 
(It will save your 
{ complexion through 
{this trying, windy 
| Season. 


~~ ooo 


{ USE NO OTHER 


) Flesh, White, Pink and Cream Tints. ( 
{ Price, 50 cents per box. Of all drug- 
( gists, or by mail. , 


‘ BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers 
} 125 Kingston Street 
{ BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. ? 


{ Sold by ROBERTS & CO.,5 Rue de la Paix, Paris; 76 New Bond 
{ Street, London, and KINGSFORD & CO., 54 Piccadilly, W., London. 
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BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 cut patterns 
infant’s long, or 25 first short clothes, fuli directions, 
Sealed, 46 cts. Hints to pepoctent Mothers and de- 
scription New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 
MRS. J. BRIDE, P. ©. Box 1265, BOSTON, Mass- 


Do You Stammer ? 5%." 
“The Origin of Stammering.” Sent FREE, with full particulars 
regarding treatment, for 6 cents, in stamps, to cover postage. 

The Lewis School for Stammerers, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 











Write for our 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR MOTHERS 


BY ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 


All inquiries must give full name and address of 


the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 

The titles of the answers obviate the need of 
initials or pen-names in this column. 


~ 


A Nursery Gas Stove may be purchased for forty 
cents. Itisnickel-plated, easily kept clean, and fitted 
with a screw to attach it to the gas pipe. 


A Kindergarten Drawing-Board would 
pleasure and occupation to a lonely little girl. Pic- 
tures to copy come withit. Combined with a writing 
desk it costs less than two dollars. 


Bath Blankets. Double-faced eiderdown flannel 
is a good material for blankets for the baby’s sponge 
bath. Make them a yard square and bind them with 
sateen of the same or a contrasting color. 


Books in Words of One Syllable are very 
attractive to a little one just learning toread. The 
print is large, and there are so few difficulties to be 
overcome that the child is encouraged to persevere 
and read the.story for himself. 


give 


A Safety Strap will prevent the baby from stand- 
ing up in his carriage—a very unsafe proceeding. 
You may also use it to fasten him in his high chair 
when he is at meals. These straps are made of 
leather and cost thirty-five cents. 


Little Girl’s Cape. Make for your little girl of 
four a. cape of all-wool cloth, red, navy blue or 
gobelin blue. Line the hood with silk of the same 
shade or a contrasting color, draw it into a pretty 
curve and fasten with a bow of ribbon. 


Border for Table Cover. A rather coarse lace 
insertion two and a half or three inches wide 
makes an effective border for a table cover of wash- 
ing material, embroidered in silk. Run the pattern 
of the lace in the same silks which were used in 
working the table cover. 


Cashmere Stockings for Babies may be procured 
in many other colors than black, as cardinal, pink, 
blue, white, suéde and tan. The ribbed fit the leg 
the best. They look well with kid shoes to match 
them in color. The stockings cost from thirty to 
forty cents for the smallest size. 


Cold Feet show some deficiency in the circulation. 
A child should not be allowed to go to bed unless 
the feet are perfectly warm. Rub them between the 
hands until the circulation is reéstablished and they 
are ina glow, or bathe them in cool—not cold—water, 
and dry them briskly with a towel. 


Washstand. Get a low, white enameled, iron 
washstand for the children’s room. They cannot 
wash their hands without wetting themselves at 
one of the ordinary height. A basin and pitcher of 
the same material are very satisfactory. They are 
light, easy to lift, and practically unbreakable. 


A Birthday Ring, with the stone belonging to the 
month in which sne was born, is an appropriate gift 
for a girl of sixteen. The one for March is the 
bloodstone—a dark green opaque stone flecked with 
red. It means courage. It is an inexpensive stone, 
and a ring containing a very good one may be bought 
for less than three dollars. 


A Brace can be procured to help a boy who is 
inclined to stoop to hold his shoulders back, but it 
would be better to encourage him to develop his 
chest by suitable physical exercises, which, if perse- 
vered in, will make him straight. A well-drilled 
soldier shows what can be made out of unpromising 
material by well-directed effort. 


Gifts for the Baby. A silver-backed brush and 
silver-mounted comb in a box would be a pretty gift 
for a baby. The child’s initials may be put on the 
outside of the case in silver letters. A spoon with 
a loop handle, and a design illustrating one of the 
nursery rhymes, as the cow jumping over the moon, 
engraved in the bowl, is also appropriate. 


Birthday Cake candle-holders are in many forms; 
the prettiest are in the rose shape, which may be hac 
both in pink and white for about five cents each. 
The candles should be of the same colors. A lace 
paper doily under the cake makes it look attractive. 
There must be as many candles as the child, whose 
birthday is being celebrated, is years old. 


Cambric Waists are worn by little girls of three 
either alone or over the corded under-waist. They 
are full in front and are finished with a band to 
which the petticoats may be buttoned. They are low- 
necked and sleeveless, the neck and armholes being 
trimmed with embroidery. They are easily made, 
and may be purchased ready to wear for fifty cents. 


Children’s Flannels should be changed for thinner 
ones as the spring advances. It is a great mistake 
to let a child get overheated. A medium weight 
should be provided between thick winter flannels 
and the gauze summer ones. A Canton flannel 
jacket or one of flannelette is convenient to put 
over the thinner flannel in case of sudden changes 
in the weather. 


Imitation Fruits and Vegetables may be pro- 
cured for decorative purposes which would be very 
useful in making 4~y pincushions, ther- 
mometer stands, etc., for the fancy fair. Miniature 
apples, bananas, carrots, lemons, oranges, pears, 

eaches, plums and strawberries are most natural 
imitations of the originals, the coloring being espe- 
cially good. They might also be sold separately. 


Fruit for Tea. Apples cooked in various ways 
are one of the best fruits for children at tea. A good 
way to prepare them is to remove the core, fill the 
space with sugar and a tiny piece of butter, pour 
half a teacupful of water into the pan, add a little 
sugar to it, and bake until the apples are perteety 
tender. Stewed prunes are beneficial. When fresh 
fruit cannot be obtained use the evaporated, which 
is far superior to the dried. 


Flannel Blouses are excellent for boys’ spring 
wear. They may be made of flannel in brown, blue, 
red or gray, or Scotch flannel in stripes or small 
patterns, which wears and washes admirably. A 
sailor blouse of heavy blue flannel is warm enough 
for cold weather. A lighter weight, all-wool flannel 
in red, brown, gray or blue is more suitable for a 
little boy. The darker shades of red are particularly 
becoming to the average small boy, and are also very 
serviceable. When these are used for every day 
an admiral blouse of fine navy blue serge may be 
worn for best. 


Seli-Helpful Boys. Teach boys to darn their 
own stockings, to sew on buttons, to mend a rip, 
and even to put on a patch. They will not always 
have a woman at hand to do these things for them, 
and it will save them much inconvenience to know 
how to do them themselves. Let them help, when it 
is possible, and learn the mysteries of household 
work. The most celebrated boon in the world are 
men. Worth, the Paris dressmaker, made a fortune 
by his skill in designing costumes. In the Oriental 
nations men do the most exquisite embroidery. 
It is merely a question of training, and the mother 
who teaches her boy to mend his clothes and cook 
his food may earn his fervent gratitude in after life. 
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PURE WHITE, DOUBLE, AND BLOOMS PROFUSELY FROM JULY TO JANUARY 


A great Novelty. Spring-set plants of this marvelous Chrysanthemum begin 
blooming by July, and continue in great profusion until New Year's or later. 
Flowers of good size, Chinese type, Rouble’ and snow-white in color. Perfect! 
manay in the open rg and may be grown as a garden or pot plant with 
equal satisfaction. Plants bushy, 20 inches high. No variety can equal it in 
profusion. Mr. S. F. Duncan, Ohio, the originator, says that the plants in his 
garden have always begun blooming by July 4, and are perfectly hardy any 
winter without protection. In pots, it seems to bloom at all times of year, 
furnishing an abundance of magnificent white flowers. Price of strong plants, 
by mail, guaranteed to arrive in good order, 26 cents each; 8 for 50 
cents; 7 for $1.00. 

12 GREAT NOVELTIES for 60 cents: 1 Everblooming Chrysan- 
themum; 1 New Everblooming Calla; 1 Rudbeckia Golden Glows 
4 Giant Gladiolus Childal, 4 sorts named; 1 pkt. each Multifiora Roses 
(bloom in 70 days), Mayflower Verbena (color and fragrance like Trailing 
Arbutus), Giant Rainbow-Leaved Coleus (Grand), Japanese Chrysan- 
themum Aster, Perpetual-Blooming Carnation, and. 

THE MAYFLOWER Monthly Magazine for a year; illustrated— 
colored plate each month—devoted to Flowers and Gardening. Worth §2.00, but, 
for trial, all the 12 Novelties, Magazine and Catalogue, postpaid, for 60 cents. 
Order at once; this offer may not appear again. 


OUR GREAT CATALOGUE of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
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6% 


Bulbs, Plants and RK New Frulita—profusely illustrated; Magnificent "¢ 

, Lovee Colored Plates; 144 pages FREE to ony pop l to = “e 

¢ 

, JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. ' 









of the best everblooming 


ROSES ‘or 10c. 


i Roses—Red, White, Pink and Yellow, all of the newer varieties, for 10c 
4 Fuchsias—aAll different, double and single, beautiful shades . for 10¢ 
4 Carnations—White, Red, Pink, Yellow, the most fragrant . . for 10¢ 
24 The above six collections, making 24 plants, sent, 50 
Plants postpaid, to your address . ° ° for C. 
Our beautiful new catalogue for 


4 Pansies—From MeGregor’s new mammoth prize kinds. . . . . for 10 

4 Chrysanthemums—tatest and best, beautiful shades of the four colors, for 10¢ 
1899 FREE. TO ALL. Send for it. McGREGOR BROTHERS, Springfield, Ohio 
LADIES SUPPLY CO. Improved Breast Support 


4 Geraniums—Double and single, the best/all-round bedders and bloomers, for 10¢ 
MACKINTOSH "e's "Zn 
DRESS SkiRT, ®2.°0 


In rich dark blue, black, gray or 
tan serge, cloth lining. Regular 
length, 34 to 42 inches. Special 
sizes extra. 


Cape to $4 50 





By its use the weight of the 
breasts is removed from the 
dress waist to the shoulders, 
giving coolness and dress 
comfort, ventilation, a perfect- 
shape bust, and free and easy 
movement of the body. Made 
with skirt and hose sup- 
porter attachments. All 
deficiency of development 
supplied. When ordering 





M h send bust measure. 

atc . « Sizes from 80 to 38, . . $1.00 
7 “ “40 45... 1.25 
These separated garments avoid “ over @, ....- 1.50 


overheating, commonly the re 
sult of a one-piece waterproof 
coat. From maker to wearer 
always made to 
order. Illustrated circular free. 


‘* LADIES SUPPLY CO.,”’ 
trade-mark on hanger, guaran 
tees the genuine garment. 
‘ A Mackintoshes, 
Silk-Lined skirts and single 
or double capes; also Imported Cloths. 
LADIES SUPPLY CO., 111 Wabash Ave. (B 29), Chicago, III. 
OUR SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE of special 
articles for women's wear, ordinarily hard to buy satisfactorily 
by mail, sent free, in March, on receipt of your address. 


Agents Wanted 








Acme Warming Vessel 


BETTER THAN A HOT WATER BAG 


because there are no seams to wear 
out; cannot leak; stays where placed; 
can be bandaged and used while 
erect; fits the body; made of metal; 
very light, indestructible and cheap. 
_ An Ideal Foot Warmer. When 
filled with hot water it retains heat all 
night. Capacity, 1% pints. 
Highly recommended by physicians, as it 
transmits heat better than any other article. 


Prices: 75 cents; $1.25; Planished Copper, $1.75 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


lia7al 
inch 










everywhere; can make good pay. af our 
unique garments give entire satisfaction 


Tabl 
KNITTED Padding 





Send for circular. Agents wanted. 


R. SWARTZ MFG. CO., Pine Bluff, Ark. 
810 W. Madison St., Chiengo, I, 109 8. 15th St., Omaha, Neb. 


Ask for DE WEY’S Improved 


Acme Dress and Corset Protector 


Better and cheaper than 
Dress Shields, being 
a complete garment, 
always ready to wear 
with any dress. The 
only protector that 
can be worn with 
Shirt-Walsts without 
sewing in. The 
only perfect 
protection z 


from per J 
/ 


y.| 
Mattress ae 


Pads 























Prevents 
Is easily washed, 


The delight of every good housekeeper. 
noise and breakage. Saves linen. 
durable, low in price. 


KNITTED 


The Best Shield for bieyele riders, One pair does the work of six. 
No. 1, Bust Measure 28-88, 8 .65 No.2. Bust Measure 84-89, 8 .80 
No.8, “ “ 40-45, 1.00 No.4. “ “ 46-49, 1.25 
Agents Wanted. Catalogue Free. Send money by P. O, Order. 
M. DEWEY, Mfr., 1897 B, West Monroe St., Chieago, II. 


DEWEY 
: 
) 
} 





We want you to use our soap; and make 
this special offer to our patrons only: 
Send us three wrappers from Wrigley's 
Mineral Scouring Soap (established 1870) 
and twenty cents in stamps or silver, and 
we will mail you the complete set of five 


SAMPSON 
SCHLEY 














spoons. If you have no wrappers jon 
hand, you can buy Wrigley’s Soap from 
Save mattresses, save labor, and keep beds clean and MILES any first-class grocer. & eente per bar. 


sweet. Durable, healthful, economical, easily washed, 
comfortable. Samples for 2c. stamp. Booklet free. 


Sold by Dealers, or sent on receipt of price SIGSBEE 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., Dept. D, Canton Junction, Mass. | 


THE WRIGLEY MPG. CO. 
4473 Green Street 


Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Souvenir Spoons 
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If you are going to pay for a carriage, why not pay the least you = 

can for the best vehicle? Get all you can in material and workmanship. = 

Pay as little as you can for handling and ‘ extras.” = 

; sn Nake $0 You save the jobber’s commission and the retailer's profit when = 
<2) YY, you buy direct from the factory. You pay the cost of making, with one = 
KY moderate profit added. We are not agents, but manufacturers of bug- = 


& 


ies, carriages, surreys, phaetons, wagons, harness and horse accessories. 
iverything guaranteed. Our goods go everywhere. With our illustrated 
catalogue you can order easily and safely. If what you order does not 
suit, send it back and we will pay the freight both ways. First get : 
With Leather Quarter-Top the catalogue. You are welcome to a copy. Write to-day. 
HE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS COMPANY, - COLUMBUS, OHIO 
CUGEEVEGARMBRBBBRMMGAMEBEGEBEVEVEEEMEADVERBEVMREVMAVRERAIVABRRARVVRRA GBM 
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Eagle Brand” 
: Silver Plate 


: 


1 SILVER PLATED WARE 


These goods look like sterling 
silver, and will wear almost as long. 


THIS STAMP 


fn w* ROGERS. 


APPEARS ON FORKS AND SPOONS. 


ee 





If you cannot 
procure the gen- 
uine ** Eagle 
Brand " from 
your dealer, 
write us and ) 
we will see that you are supplied without delay. The 
genuine is made only by 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co., Wailingtord, Conn. 
New York — Chicago — Montreal 
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Magee Heaters m:, 


THOSE WHO USE “ Magee” Ranges 

and Heaters say they ARE THE BEST, 

and ADVISE OTHERS TO use them. 

They give perfect satisfaction in every 

particular, with proper use. Send for 

descriptive pamphlet, with references. 
Sold by Leading Dealers 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY 
32 UNION STREET, BOSTON 














i 2 ey: 5 pes i tal 7 
The most rigid Examination 


reveals no Defects 


The Sterling Bicycle has no Superior. No better bicycle 
can be made. The price is right, too. 


°99 Chain Model, $50 
°99 Chainless Model, $75 
Tandems, $75 and $85 


Send for FREE Catalogue, giving complete details of 
Sterling equipment for 1899. 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS, - KENOSHA, WIS, 





In buying seeds ** ECONOMY 
IS EXTRAVAGANCE,” because the 
cost of cultivation wasted on inferior 
seeds always largely exceeds the original 
cost of the best seeds to be had. The est is 
always the cheapest. Pay a trifle more for 


FERRY’S 


SEEDS 


and always get your money's worth. Five 
cents per paper everywhere. ALWAYS 
THE BEST. Seed Annual free. 
; D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 














THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 





All inquiries must give full name and address of 
the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 

The titles of the answers obviate the need of 
initials or pen-names in this column. 
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Partridge-Breasted Cactus. The specimen sent 
under the above name is not a Cactus, but an Aloe. 


Cyperus Alternifolius is often grown in vases of 
water with some soil for the roots to take hold of. 
Put some stones about the plant to support it. 


The Swainsonia likes a temperature of about 60°, 
but it does fairly well in a higher one. It must be 
kept moist at its roots and be seven, pronty of root 
room. Shower it daily to keep the red spider down. 


Grape Vines are pruned in spring. For full 
instructions concerning the methods of pruning con- 
sidered most scientific and satisfactory by men who 
have made a study of this plant consult the maga- 
zines devoted to horticulture. 


Pruning Roses. Do this in spring after the 
buds have begun to swell. Then you will be able to 
see where the strongest branches are going to be 
and can prune intelligently. Transplant in May. 
Prune Lilacs after flowering. Spring pruning would 
destroy most of the flowers. 


Cuttings for Summer Gardens. The branches 
which are cut off old plants need not be wasted, 
Cut them up into pieces, and insert each piece ina 
pan or plate of clean sand made moist—not wet— 
and kept so. These pieces will root readily, and the 
young plauts may be used in the garden next season. 


Vase Plants. One of the best plants for a vase 
on the lawn is the Agave “‘ Queen Victoria."’ This 
variety has large, thick leaves banded with creamy 
white. Because of the succulent character of its 
foliage it is able to stand considerable drought, 
which plants with ordinary foliage cannot do, It 
has a tropical, stately effect, which makes it popular 
when well grown. 


The Rudbeckia seems to be entirely hardy any- 
where at the North, even without protection, aud 
would no doubt prove satisfactory in North Dakota. 
The Lilac is hardy enough for that climate, but I do 
not think there is any climbing Rose that would 
succeed there. I favor spring planting for all shrubs, 
because they can grow and’ make growth without 
any check from cold weather. 


Fertilizers. Finely ground bonemeal is about as 
good asanything. It seems to suit nearly all plants. 
It produces a healthy growth and is not expensive. 
It may be bought at any store where agricultural 
goods are sold. I use this in the greenhouse, in the 
outdoor garden and on the lawn, and have no hesi- 
tancy in recommending it for general use. It is one 
of the principal ingredients of all fertilizers. 


Carnations and Callas. The ordinary Carnations 
would not prove hardy out-of-doors with the best of 
protection, but there are varieties which are hardy 
when covered with leaves or litter. These bloom 
during summer, and their flowers are often as double 
as those of the greenhouse varieties, and as fragrant. 
If a Calla is four years old and has never bloomed, 
something has been wrong with its treatment. 


Geraniums Blasting. Quite often the Geranium 
will fail to perfect its flowers in a room kept very 
warm and dry. Buds will appear, but they soon 
turn yellow and fall off. Keep vessels of water on 
the stove to evaporate. Shower the plants all over 
daily. Put sand or moss between the pots to retain 
moisture and give it off slowly. Do anything that 
will have a tendency to impart moisture to the 
atmosphere which surrounds the plants. 


Ants and Pansies. I do not think investigation 
will bear out the statement that Pansies are eaten by 
ants. Ants are often found at work about plants, 
but they are there for the purpose of eating insects 
which infest the plants. Therefore they are friends, 
rather than enemies, to the grower of flowers. If 
the ants destroy plants by working in the soil about 
the roots they may be driven away by scattering 
powdered borax about the places where they work. 


Lilacs. The Persian Lilacs are slender growers 
and send up more stalks from the same root than the 
old sort, and as these lack the stiffness which char- 
acterizes the old kinds a bush of Persian Lilacs is 
vastly more graceful than the others. They have 
larger spikes of flowers and bloom more profusely 
than the old kinds, but the flowers are no finer, nor 
are they more fragrant. A fine specimen of the 
Persian Lilac will often have a spread of ten or 
twelve feet, and its branches will curve to the ground 
under the weight of their flowers. Such grace as 
this is never found among the old Lilacs, with their 
stiff, prim branches. The old sourts are most satis- 
factory when trained in tree form. 
much finer as shrubs. 


Ficus. The leaves of the Ficus may turn yellow 
and fall off from several causes. From time to time 
the old leaves ripen. This is a natural process and 
calls for no interference. Sometimes the plant is 
root-bound. In this case shift to a larger pot. Poor 
soil sometimes leads to similar results. When this 
seems to be the cause of trouble fertilize the plant, 
or give new, rich earth. Sometimes the drainage is 
bad, and retention of water about the roots of the 
plant brings on an unhealthy action which results in 
the falling of the foliage. It is impossible to say 
which one of these causes leads to the action com- 
plained of, without knowing all about the plant and 
its care, but the owner should investigate and satisfy 
herself, and act accordingly. 


Myrtle. Give this plant a rich, sandy soil. When 
making rapid growth, water liberally, but at other 
times give water moderately. Shower it all over 
daily to keep down the red spider and free the leaves 
from dust. Its flowers are not Very conspicuous. 
It is grown mostly for its foliage. Large specimens 
are handsome in a bay-window or the greenhouse, 
and may be grown well in a shady window. The 
above refers to the variety of Myrtle catalogued as 
Communis, which is a true Myrtle, having evergreen 
foliage. The Crape Myrtle is a profuse and showy 
bloomer in summer. In winter it should be put into 
the cellar and kept quite dry. In spring it should be 
cut back at least half. It likes a sandy soil and a 
good deal of moisture at its roots while blooming. 
There are two varieties, the white and the pink. 


Kerosene Emulsion. The formula for the prep- 
aration of this insecticide is as follows: Take one 
part slightly sour milk—a little vinegar or other acid 
may be added if there is no sour milk at hand—and 
two parts kerosene. Agitate these in some manner 
until they unite. This is the difficult part of the 
preparation of this insecticide. An ordinary agita- 
tion will not be sufficient. Those having a brass 
syringe, such as florists use in greenhouses, will 
find but little difficulty in effecting a union of the 
two liquids, as drawing them into the syringe and 
expelling them a few times will soon bring about the 
desired result. If small y per en only are wanted 
an egg-beater may be used satisfactorily. When the 
milk and oil have united in a jellylike white mass 
one part of it should be added to fourteen parts of 
water, and this should be applied to all parts of the 
plants in a fine spray. 
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with floral information 


needs. 25 cents a year. 


finest double; all colors. 


of surpassing excellence. 


Aster, New Japanese 
Panay, Giant Fragrant 
Daisy, Imp. Large-flowered 
Celosia, Plume-fiowered 
Carnation, Margaret 
Petuntias, Striped Bedding 


Beet, Improved Edmand 
Cabbage, Late Fiat Dutch 
Cabb » Early Wakefield 
Cucumber, White Spine 
Lettuce, Improved Hanson 


¢ 








Begonla, superb white 
Begonia, rich scarlet 

Begonia, vivid crimson 
Begonia, lovely yellow 
Begonla, beautiful rose 





TEN WEEKS’ STOCK B25, = 


helpful, interesting—just 


become acquainted with 


and engravings, original, 
what the amateur florist 
That all flower-lovers may 
this popular MAGAZINE, I 
will send it three months on trial for only 10 Cents, 
together with these 14 packets of 


Choice Flower Seeds 


Aster, Queen of the Market, a superb early-flowering variety ; 

23 sorts mixed. 

Chrysanthemum, Annual,’superb double and single flowers, 
in great profusion. 25 kinds mixed. 

Lobelia, New Perpetual-flowering, rich blue; fine for baskets 
or edgings; fine also for vases. 

Mignonette, Giant Red-flowered, a choice ever-blooming 
variety; superb spikes of sweet, brilliant bloom. 

Nasturtium, Climbing, richly colored and of the most deli- 
cious fragrance. 15 superb varieties mixed. 

Nicotiana affinis, the most deliciously fragrant white flower in 
cultivation; blooms freely and continuously. 

Pansy, New English-faced, fragrant, giant-flowered; a strain 

25 choice sorts mixed. 

Petunia, New Rich Bedding, superb flowers, beautifully and 
strikingly marked. 25 varieties mixed. 

Pinks, New Japan; splendid, large blooms, with magnificent 
markings, finest single and double mixed. 

Poppy, New Dwarf Pzeony-flowered; magnificent double flow- 
ers in most gorgeous colors. 

Schizanthus, the Butterfly Flower; the blossoms appear as a 
swarm of gorgeous butterflies. 

Sweet Peas; New Large-flowered, in all of the finest shades 
and colors. 24 superb sorts in mixture. 

Ten Weeks’ Stock, New Large-flowered, finest, double; all 
the attractive shades in mixture; seeds saved from pot-grown 
plants by German specialist. 

Zinnia, New Lilliput Bouquet, finest double; flowers profusely 
and continuously; superb; rich colors, mixed. 


10 Cents pays for the above 14 packets of choice 
Flower Seeds, packed in richly illustrated chromo seed-bags, 
with full cultural directions; also PARK'S FLORAL GUIDE and 
PARK'S FLORAL MAGAZINE, trial subscription. 
are alone worth $1.00. There are none better. The MAGAZINE 
is entirely floral, original and practical, and a favorite every- 
where. For 10 cents you thus get a whole flower garden and 
full information about its treatment. Order now. Tell your friends. 


GET UP A CLUB 


Any of the following for club of 2 (20 cents); five 
for club of 5 (50 cents); or all for club of 12 ($1.20): 


Send for sample copies, blank lists, descriptive cir- 
culars, and agent's complete outfit. 1 want a large club at every 
post-office, and pay agents Sore either in seeds or money. 
See my grand offer, ‘‘ Money and Fi 


Choice Vegetable Seeds 


If preferred, I will send these 10 packets Choice 
Vegetable Seeds with MAGAZINE on trial for 10 cents, or both 
collections, 24 packets, for 20 cents: 


Begonias, Gloxinias 


For 50 cents, PARK’s FLORAL MAGAZINE one year 
and all these splendid bulbs of Giant Begonias and Gloxinias: 


Order at once. Tell your friends. Get up a Club. This ad- 
vertisement will not appear again. Address, plainly, 


GEORGE W. PARK 
Seedsman, Florist and Publisher 
Libonia, Franklin County, Pa. 





March, 1899 


All For Ten Cents 


350,000 FLORAL HOMES 


are made brighter and happier the year round by the 
monthly visits of Park’s Floral Magazine, the 
pioneer journal of its class. 


Every number teems 


18 sorts in mixture. 





15 sorts mixed. 


33 sorts mixed. 


The seeds 








JAPAN PINKS 


Forget-me-not, Victoria i. A/T 
Phisx, ty Bee y Ay f Wy 
Poppy, French Ranunculus (3) Wf Y 
Salpiglossis, Large fi’w'd \ ff 
Feverfew, Improved Double BS 
Morning-Glory, Large 


pwers.”’ 






Musk Melon, Efmr'id Gem 
On Wethersfield Red 
Pa p, Improved Sugar 


ish, finest mixture 
Tomato, Liv. Beauty 


Gloxinia, large-flowered, 
spotted, New Belgian 
Gloxinia, large, red 
Gloxinia, large, white 
Gloxinia, large, blue 





Reclining Go-Carts 


Baby not compelled to sit 
up as in other go-carts. 
The push of a rod raises 
the foot-rest and lowers 
the back, and baby has a 
cozy nest for napping. A 
remarkable patented im- 
provement: no screws to 
adjust, the rod fastening 
automatically at any angle. 

in every style, 


Go-Carts 
$2.50 to $20.00. 


a 


Baby Carriages Ci 










Until you see our Catalogue of . 
Photograph Styles you can form 
no idea of how artistic is a moder- 
ate-priced baby carriage. $3.75 
to $50. 





Invalid Chairs 


for house or street, and es- 
pecially combined for both— 
adjustable, of course. 

Block Reclining Chairs 
over 50 changes of position. 

If your dealer doesn't sell our 

“ sienna goods we will ship direct from 
the factory. State which Catalogue is desired. 
PHILADELPHIA BABY CARRIAGE FACTORY 
718 and 715 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 


FACTS ABOUT BEES 


and all about the production, handling 
and marketing of honey, as taught in 


‘“‘Gleanings in Bee Culture’’ 
It is a handsomely illustrated magazine devoted to the Apiary 
in its entirety. Sample copy, and BOOK ON BEE CULTURE 
AND BOOK ON BEE SUPPLIES, sent FREE to all who mention 
the name of this magazine when writing. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 


. 








RARE 


FLOWERS 


One-Half Usual Prices 


Send a nickel and addresses of 2 others who 
grow flowers, and I will send you a large packet 
of 50 varieties mixed, and my Unique Brownie 


Seed Catalogue. MISS EMMA V.WHITE 
SEEDSMAN, 824 Nicollet Avenue, = Minneapolis, Minn. 


RE AD ER i You Rare Flowers 
choicest only, address 
ELLIS BROS., Keene, N. H. 
It will astonish and please. FREE 











26TH EDITION — Postpaid for 25 cents (or stamps) 


THE HUMAN HAIR 
Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER. F_R. A. ad Tendon. 
A. T. Lone & Co., 1013 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘ “Every one should read this little book.”—Atheneum. 











Paper a Room 


effectively is not so much a mat- 
ter of skill as judgment—judg- 
ment in selecting the paper. And 
good selecting depends on good 
things to select from. The best 
Selection that any wall-paper 
dealer in the country can give 
will not compare with the beauti- 
ful assortment of designs found 
in the new sample book of 


KAYSER & ALLMAN’S 


WALL PAPER 


It is the choicest of its kind ever issued. 
Every page is a revelation 
in good;wall-paper effects. 
Why not try selecting 
wold paper from the 
manufacturer's stock 
of 3,500,000 rolls? Prices from 
5c. to $3.00 aroll. Send for our 
sample book now. Free for the 
asking. AGENTS wanted in every 
part of the country. Discounts to 
paper-hangers and local dealers. 
KAYSER & ALLMAN 
1214-1216 Market St. 
Philadelphia 
Penna. 








ANY SICK FOLKS AT HOME? 
WE CAN HELP YOU CARE FOR THEM 
Send _ for our new Illustrated Catalogue, 
“ Suggestions for the Sick-Room.” 
More than 100 appliances that will com- 
fort the invalid and heip the attendant. 
WM. V. WILLIS & CO. 


184 8S. ilth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Back Rest 





BYY DIRECT and pay 
but one profit. Our as- 
sortment is one of the best 
and most complete in 


Fruit ana Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, 
Plants, Roses, Vines, 
Bulbs, Seeds 


RAREST NEw, Cuoicest O_p. Send for our CATA- 
LOGUE TO-DAY; it tells it all; AN ELEGANT BOOK, 
MAGAZINE SIZE, profusely illustrated, FREE. 
Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Small Trees, etc., by mail, 
stpaid, safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
varger by express or freight. 45th year. 44 green 
houses. 1000 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box 115, Painesville, Ohio 

















EDERMANERE): mmegangy | 
**Permanere—t Lasts” 


Many hours of toil 
can be saved by using 


PERMANERE 
FLOOR FINISH 


A hard, durable, transparent, sanitary covering ; 
protecting aud preserving the natural grain of the 
wood, without discoloring or darkening it. Good 
also for Linoleum. Will neither spot nor mar. Will 
not catch dirt nor lint. Easy to apply and to keep 
clean. Beautifies the home, and retains its lustre un- 


der long and severe usage. 


Write for oa book, ‘‘ The Modern Home and How 
.» 


to Finish Though free, it contains much 
valuable information and many 
useful hints about interior finish 
and decoration. 

Ask your dealer for PERMA- 
NERE, and insist upon getting it. 
Accept no substitute. 


THE CLEVELAND VARNISH CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


‘‘That’s where 


the Rub 
comes in,”’ 


The exclusive use of 


8) - 
ELECT CON 


is a positive guarantee against scratching or 
wearing the surface of precious metals, irre- 
spective of the length of time employed or fre- 
quency of use. / imparts a wonderful brilliancy. 


No Other Article Can 
Rightfully Claim This. 


F Ly quantit fos the asking. 
x, postpai ., in stamps. 
It’s ‘Sold Everywhere. 


The Electro Silicon Co., 34 Cliff Street, New York 








SILVER 











Ww. F. Goopwis, Architect, Boston, Mass. 


“Tam much pleased with the Stains put on my 
house last spring. I account them better than 
poist, and costing (including putting on) less than 

alf as much.”—Aev. H. B. Pratt, Laredo, Texas. 


In Every Climate 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


are the cheapest, most durable, most artistic 
and most preservative exterior colors. 
Send for samples of stained wood and 
litho-watercolor sketches. 
SAMUEL CABOT, 72 KILBY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Agents at all Central Points. 
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For 25c. we will send 
the following collection of 
SEEDS and BULBS. All 
large packets and good 
blooming bulbs. 


1 Pkt. Salvia, mass of red 


Bu ; 


gS 9) 





»loom. 
1 “ Heliotrope, very 
Sweet. 
1 * Chinese Lantern, 
bright red fruit. 
1 “ Weeping Palm. 
1 “ Aster, new Giant 
White. 
3 “ Pansy—red, white, 
“= blue. 
BEGONIA. 1 * Sweet Pea, red. 
1 Pkt. Japanese Morning-Glory, beautiful varied colors. 
1 “ Lavender, old favorite, delightfully fragrant. 
1 “ Myosotis, beautiful blue Forget-me-nots. 
1 ‘ Butterfly Orchid, covered with flowers all the year. 
1 “ Verbena Mixed, new and dwarf; very fine. 
1 “ Petunia, fringed mixed, ee see, 9 ne 
as follows: 1 Begonia; maryllis, rare; 
20 BULBS f*spotted Calla Lily; 2 Montbretias, red; 


1 Hyacinth, summer-flowering; 1 Tuberose, double; 

3 Gladiolus—1 Butterfly, 1 dwarf white, The Bride, 

1 Scarlet, and 1@ other beautiful flowering bulbs. 

1& PACKETS SEEDS AND 20 BULBS in all for 25¢e., 

postpaid, with our new illustrated catalogue. : 

5. koscot FULLER & ©O., Floral Park, N. Y. 
To get 
seeds 


S EF E new customers to test my 

I will mail my handsome 
CATALOGUE FOR 1899, lithographed and beautifully illustrated, 
and a 10e. DUE BILL, good for 10c. worth of seeds for trial, 


ABSOLUTELY FREE. It is full of bargains. All the BEST 
SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS, ROSES, NEW FRUITS, FARM SEEDS, 














POTATOES, ETC., at lowest prices. TEN GREAT NOVELTIES | 


offered without names. I will pay @50 for a Name for each. 
Don't buy your stock until you see this new ape ng Several 
varieties shown in colors. Great inducements for orders this year. 
YOU WILL BE SURPRISED at my bargain offers. Send your 
address oft Postal to-day. Tell your friends to send, too. Old 
customers will receive a copy. 


£. B. MILLS, Seedsman, Box 82, Rose Hill, N. Y- 
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All inquiries must give full name and address of 
the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 
_ The titles of the answers obviate the need of 
initials or pen-names in this éolumn. 
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Heliotrope Cuttings root very readily if put in 
clear sand, which should be kept warm and moist. 


Hard and Soft Water. I have never been able 
to see that soft water was any better for plants than 
hard water. Of course there is a little more 
ammonia in it, but the amount is so slight that it is 
not likely to affect the plants. 


Ficus with Spotted Foliage. The specimen 
leaves sent me show that the plant was showered 
while the sun was shining on it. This almost in- 
variably causes spots, and soon disfigures the leaf 
to such an extent that it must be removed. 


Tubers in the Cellar. Examine the roots of 
Dahlias, Cannas and Gladioluses from time to time 
and make sure that they are not rotting from exces- 
sive moisture. If any are found with Sosaved spots 
on them cut away the affected portions and dust the 
cuts with sand. It is well to give them a place above 
the floor, as the air is generally dryer there. 


Fuchsias. Repot old plants in March, cutting off 
at least half of the old tops. Young plants from 
cuttings should be encouraged to make a strong 
geu early in the season. After they begin to 

loom they will not increase much in size. Year-old 
plants are preferable to young plants where large 
specimens are to be grown. Speciosa should not be 
allowed to bloom during the summer. 


Pansies. Those who want special colors of these 
flowers can only be sure of getting just what they 
want by buying their plants after they have begun to 
bloom, Then you know just what the color is goin 
to be, but there is no certainty before that, aktough 
the best quality of seed in which the colors have 
been kept separate will be likely to give many 
flowers of the color of the parent variety. 


Trouble with a Hedge. If whole stalks die out 
in the hedge at different seasons of the year it would 
seem as though something must be at work in those 
particular stalks. Examination will probably show 
that a worm is boring its way up or down at the 
heart of the stalk. The only way to get rid of the 
trouble is to keep careful watch and cut out all stalks 
which seem to be affected as soon as the fact 
becomes apparent. 


Daisies. The Daisy of the catalogues, Bellis 
perennis, is not the Daisy of the meadows and 
pastures. It is a small plant, seldom growing more 
than four or five inches high, with a thick mass of 
dark green foliage, from which it throws up small 
double flowers of pure white, or pink which some- 
times shades off into a decided red. It is a charm- 


ing plant for bordering large beds, and is hardy. It 
blooms early in the season. 
Tuberoses. Do not depend on the old roots. If 


you had flowers from them last summer you need not 
expect any this season. They seldom bloom a 
second time at the North. The old tubers are worth- 
less unless*you want to grow young plants from 
them. This is hardly worth while, as it takes two 
years to bring the young plants to blooming size, 
and flowering size roots can be bought so cheaply 
that one can hardly afford to expend the necessary 
amount of care on home-grown ones. 


Summer Shelter for Plants. Where there are no 
verandas on which to keep plants in pots during the 
summer, a shelter is easily made for them by setting 
posts in the ground and making a slat roof. Ordi- 
nary lath is as good as anything for this purpose. 
Let there be about the width of a lath between the 
strips. Make the roof a little higher than one’s 
head from the ground. Sucha shelter keeps out the 
hot sun sufficiently and allows a free circulation of 
air. If the sides are latticed up protection will be 
afforded against strong winds. 


Marguerite Carnations are fragrant and some of 
them are quite as double as those of the greenhouse 
varieties. They seldom, however, bloom satisfac- 
torily the first season. They generally are full of 
buds when snow comes. I consider it the best 
plan to grow the plants from seed sown in June. 
Such plants will not be likely to attempt flowering 
the first season, but they will be strong and vigorous 
when winter comes, and if properly protected they 
will come through the spring in fine shape and be 
ready to begin blooming early in the season. 


Clematis. A charming covering for a screen is 
made by planting C. /ackmanii, violet blue, and 
C. Henryi, white, together. The most satisfactory 
Clematis for general use, however, is the new one, 
C. Paniculata grandiflora, with its great panicles of 
pure white flowers closely resembling the flowers of 
the Orange in shape and general appearance. This 
variety is a late bloomer and one of the best of the 
new plants. I am not sure but that it is the best of 
our hardy vines. It is certainly one of the most 
beautiful. It should be covered to the depth of six 
or eight inches in fall. 


Callas. Let these plants bloom as long as they 
will in spring. When they stop growing withhold 
water, and in June put the pots in which they grow 
out-of-doors, turning them down on their sides. 
Leave them until September, giving them no atten- 
tion whatever. Of course the qo will die off and 
the plants will seem to be dead, but an examination 
of the roots will show that they are alive and plump. 
Shake out the old soil, give a fresh compost of 
mucky matter and old manure, and water well, and 
they will soon begin to grow again. Plants which 
have rested in this way generally bloom several 
times during the season and have much finer flowers 
than plants which have been kept growing. 


Asters. The Asters which are advertised as 
hardy are not like those we grow in the garden 
from seed sown each spring. They are herbaceous 
plants ; many of them are found in old pastures and 
along the road in fall, all over the North, and should 
be planted in masses among the shrubbery. Such 
varieties as Nove Angle are magnificent, reaching 
a height of six and eight feet, with many branches, 
every one of which will bear a profuse crop of 
flowers of a rich rosy-violet color. These come 
late in the season, and are therefore better appre- 
ciated than they would be if they came while other 
flowers were plentiful. There are many varieties 
in colors ranging from palest blue to dark purple and 
pure white. All are worthy a place in any garden. 

Rapid-Growing Trees. The Soft Maple is a very 
rapid grower and soon becomes a fine tree. It is 
beautiful at all times of the year. It may be trans- 
slanted with very little trouble and is sure to grow 
if it has good roots. The Box Elder is a faster 
grower, but is not so desirable; however, where 
shade is wanted in the shortest possible time I would 
advise its use. It has a coarser look than any other 
member of the Maple family, still it is not a bad look- 
ing tree by any means. For exposed places on the 
lawn few trees are better than the Cut- veaved Birch, 
with its beautiful foliage and charming habit of 
growth. It never becomes a very large tree, but is 
always ornamental. It is of easy culture. The 
Sugar Maple is a good tree, but is of slower growth 
than the Soft Maple, and is not so attractive. 
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— Five Fine New PANSIES 


Mailed for 25 Cts. 


Next to Sweet Peas, PANSIES are the most 
popular of all flowers grown from seed. For 
years we have made a Specialty of Pansies, 
and have not only. the largest collection, but 
also the choicest seed of each—the best that 
Germany, France and America can produce. 

This Collection embraces a full-size packet 
of the ponmtital 5) antic New French Pansy, 
PRESIDENT CARNOT, illustrated here- 
with; a half-size packet of our own novelty, 
the gigantic PRESIDENT McKINLEY, 
which is a companion flower, having each 
petal beautifully blotched on a gold ground 
instead of on a silver ground—see illustra- 
tion on page 115 of TH& FARM ANNUAL. It 
contains also a full-size packet each of the 
delicately beautiful new COQUETTE DE 
POISSY ; the brilliant German FIRE KING, 
and an unequaled mixture of the giant- 
flowered BURPEE’S DEFIANCE PANSIES, 
described on page 140 of THE FAarM ANNUAL. 
These five packets contain more than four 
hundred seeds of the choicest Pansies,and pur- 
chased separately would cost seventy cents. 
4ea-With each Collection we send the leaflet, 
by E. D. DARLINGTON, telling plainly “How 
to Raise the Largest and Finest Pansies.” 


OF SEVEN, FoR 29 Cts. 


As advertised in February, contains one regular packet each of Lady Nina Balfour, mauve; Prince of Wales, 
deep rose; Black Knight, nearly black ; Oriental, gorgeous salmon ; Modesty, delicate flesh ; Sa/opian, bril- 


liant scarlet, and the unequaled “‘ Burpee’s Best’’ Mixed. 
would have COST TWO DOLLARS AND EIGHTY-FIVE CENTS a year ago. 
the new leaflet, telling how Sweet Peas are grown at our famous 
WE MAIL BOTH COLLECTIONS, as above, and 
15 cts.) of the wonderful Burpee’s BUSH 


For 50 Cts. 


4a The seed contained in these seven packets 

4e-With each collection we send 
ORDHOOK FARMS. 

ive, FREE also, a half-size packet (price 

weet Pea—the first of an entirely new 


race; ALSO, a packet of our remarkable New CAPRICE NASTURTIUM—an advance novelty for 1900. 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1899 


‘*The Leading American Seed Catalogue ”’ 


A handsome new book of 176 pages—tells the plain truth about Seeds, including rare Novelties which 


cannot be had elsewhere. 


Beautiful colored plates and hundreds of illustrations from Nature. 


Gives 


much information of real value to all who garden, and offers THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS in CASH 
PRIZES for 1899. 4@If you do not order now, at least write a Postal Card TO-DAY! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., SEED GROWERS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Three Favorite Flowers 


SWEET PEAS 


Over forty named varieties of Eckfords, best Ameri- 
can and European named sorts. 





PERFECTED ROYAL SHOW PANSIES 


Over one hundred 
colors and markings. 





NASTURTIUMS 


Over twenty varieties. 


Every known 
good sort, 





row flowers. 








I mail One Package of each of above for 
ONLY SIX CENTS and the address of two friends who 


This bargain offer is made to acquaint new 
yuyers with my seeds. 
logue ever published, devoted exclusively to flower seeds, 
and a copy of Floral Culture, which tells 


How to Grow Flowers From Seeds 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


The Pioneer Seedswoman, MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT, 319 S. 6th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


C 


I also send free the daintiest cata- 











Most 
Popuiar 


Sent 
Postpaid 
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20 Pkts. Choice Seeds, 22 Bulbs 


Finest We. collection ever offered. 
. Mary Semple Asters, 3 colors, mixed, 

Alyssum, Little Gem. 

Beautiful Hybrid Begonias, 

Bouquet Chrysanthemum 

Umbrella Plant. 

Carnation, Marguerite. 

Double Chinese Pink. 

Heliotrope, mixed. 

Forget-me-not, Victoria 

Diamond Flower. 

Petunia Hybrid Mixed 

Phiox Drummondii. 

Poppy, Double Carnation 

Sunshine Pansy. 

California Sweet Peas 

Lovely Butterfly Flower 

Giant Verbena, mixed. 

Ipomoea, Northern Light. 

Washington Weeping Palm. 

Japan Morning-Glory, on which 
we offer #25 in Cash Premiums 
Canna Lily. for Largest Flowers. 
ye BULBS e InewCANNA LILY, “ Crimson Queen" ; 

© 1 double Tuberose ; 1 Silver-leaf Tuberose ; 
2 Hybrid Gladiolus; 2 Butterfly Gladiolus; 3 Spanish Iris; 
2 Climbing Wisteria; 10 lovely mixed Oxalis. 
“NEW GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE” 
120 Pages, FREE with every order 
The Conard & Jones Co., Box A, West Grove, Pa. 
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“ Crimson Queen,” 





Spring 





AWANANAAAANNS 





is almost here with its 
blossoms and balmy 
days. Planting time, 
foo, and you must 
have the seedsman’s 
catalogues to see what 
is newest and best for 
your Flower or Vege 
table Garden. Ours is 
better and _ brighter 
than ever, full of choice 
surprises, and illustra- 
ted in half-tone from 
direct photographs. 
We send it free if you 
are a seed buyer. 

JOHNSON & STOKES 


217 and 219 Market st. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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FOR FOUR 


O TOMATOES! 


This is a wonderful Tomato. Immense 
size, best quality, and will astonish 
all who grow it. Color, bright 
red; very solid, few seeds, and 
free from rot. Fruits ripen 
from July 4 till frost. We paid 

8500 for one weighing 3 |hs. 

¢ oz., and Offer #1800 
Cash for fruit this year as 
follows: For one weighing 
. 4 Ibs., 81000; 814 Ibs., $500; 
50." » 26" 3 ibs., $250; 2% Ibs, $50. 
See what you can do. 
tions sent with seed. 


$3OO FOR 6 NAMES! 


Catalogue for 1899 is beautifully lithographed in colors, and is 
full of new things. We have a new Cabbage, Lettuce, Aster, 
Poppy, Pansy and Sweet Pea. Not one has been named, and 
we will pay $50 Cash for a name for each. 

Special Offer: We will mail one packet Mammoth Tomato, 
ee SO One packet each of the 6 nameless novel- 
thes and catalogue with instructions for 2e. If you send silver or 
money order, we send 50 Summer-Flowering Bulbs for the ladies. 


FAIRVIEW SEED FARM, Box 82, Rose Hill, N. Y¥. 


$180 
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41800.FOR TOMATOES 

¥1000.FOR A 4 POUND 
500 "3am 

250." #3 
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KOKOMO ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


Twenty different designs; cheaper than wood fence. Special 
price for CEMETERIES AND CHURCHES. Catalogue /ree. 
KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO. 

408 North Street, - Kokomo, Ind., U. 8. A. 














75 New Styles Baby Cabs, $4.00 to $30.00 [7 
80 New Styles Go-earts, 2.50 to 10.00 F) 


Our superior styles, new ideas and low fac- 
tory prices will please you. Freight allowed 
to most anywhere When you write state 


whether you want the cab or go-cart kither free. 


MARQUA CARRIAGE AND TOY CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


italoguc 











30 DAYS’ TRIAL Self-Regulating. 


You don't pay us one cent until you are sat- 
isfied and can hatch with it to your entire 
satisfaction. All sizes and prices. It is 
impossible to overheat with our Pneumatic 

Regulator. Send 4c. for No. TT catalogue. 
BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Springfield, 0. 






50-Egg Size, $5.00. 


5000 BICYCLES 


left over from 1898, must be 
sacrificed now. WWigh-grade 
Guaranteed Wheels, §9,.75 to 
$18.00. Good Second-hand 
Wheels, all makes, 00 to 
$12.00. Shipped anywhere on 
approvail,without a cent deposit. 








WE give FREE USE of 
sample wheel to one rider 
agent in each town. Write for 


Special Offer and Art Catalogue of ‘99 Models. 
G. & MEAD & PRENTISS, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 
Handsome Catalogue and packet FE: DEE 


of rare seed novelty, 
OSBORN STODDARD CO., Madison, N. J. 






















The thirtieth edition of the New 

Guide to ose Culture, the 

leading Rose Catalogue of America, 

will be sent free on request. _ 
) 





















pages, superbly illustrated 
scribes 75 entirely new r id 
all old favorites. 

with D. & C. Roses 

Describes all other 





Free sample « 
with Flower sest. 

THE DINGEE & CONARD ©O. 
West Grove, Pa. 











OVER A MILLION 


chickens hatched in our incubators last 
season, Our 148-page illustrated cata 
logue contains description and prices of 
THE MOST PERFECT EGG HATCHERS 
AND BROODEKS MADE. Mailed on 
receipt of 6 cents in stamps. Better 
send for it at once . 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR COMPANY, Box 52%, Des Moines, lowa 


BIG MONEY IN POULTRY 


OUR LARGE ’99 POULTRY GUIDE FREE—which 
explains all. The largest book ever published. 
Worth $25 to any one. Tells how to care for and 
Make Big Money with Poultry. Send l5c. for mailing 


JOHN BAUSCHER, Jr., Box 161, Freeport, Ill. 
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Three Things Free 


Last month, in a full page, we told 
the readers of THE LADIES’ HoME 
JOURNAL the whole story about 
Wyandotte Baking Soda, Wyandotte 
Washing Soda and Bell Starch—three 
things necessary to every housewife 
who wants to save her money and 
her energy. 

We also told you how you could 
get one package of each of these arti- 
cles absolutely free. We cannot re- 
peat all we said about these articles. 

f you missed it, go back and read 
our page in the February number. 

But we will tell you again how to 
get these three articles free. 

Send us the name of your grocer, 
and we will send you, free, three 
en coupon good for one 
package of Wyandotte Washing 
Soda ; one coupon good for one pack- 
age of Bell Starch, and one coupon 
good for one package of Wyandotte 
Baking Soda. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Box A, Wyandotte, Mich. 
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The Chilliness, Numbness and 
Vapidity incident to inclement 
weather are readily averted or quickly 
dispelled with a cup of piping hot 
Vigoral, a deliciously seasoned beef 


drink that warms, strengthens, 
sustains; is both food and drink. 
Sold by Grocers and  Druggists. 


Served at all Fountains and Cafés, 


Armour & Company 
Chicago 
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BROMAN GLEN 


"40 teiane 
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per Package. 
15 cts. Case of 2 doz. 
packages, $8.00. Get it 
from your grocer. 


If he does not keep it, 
send us amount in stamps 
or money order. We pay 
postage or express. 





If you want the proper Wall 
Papers for 1899, by all means 


send for our free samples. 


DIAMENT, FRETz & Cc., Ltd. 
1625 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 











Purity of Material and Deliciousness of 
Flavor Unexcelled. 
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THE 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 





Questions of a general domestic nature will be answered on this page. All inquiries must give full 


name and address of the writer. 


Correspondents inclosin 


stamp or addressed stamped envelope to 


Mrs. S. T. Rorer, care of THe LapiESs’ Home JOURNAL, Philadelphia, will be answered by mail. 
The titles of the answers obviate the need of initials or pen-names on this page 
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A Saddle of Mutton constitutes both loins, from 
the first long ribs back to the legs. 


Whole Wheat Fiour should sell for exactly the 
same price as the best white flour. If it contains 
bran, sift it. 


Baking Pop-Overs. Cast-iron pans make exceed- 
ingly good pop-over pans. The granite pans are very 
nice for baking rolls. 


A Fruit Salad is one made from fruit instead of 
green vegetables. You may use any fruit that will 
blend nicely with the dressing. 


Spanish Meringue. Cut thin sponge cake into 
rounds, spread with jam or jelly and heap on topa 
tablespoonful of charlotte russe. Smooth it all over, 
then ice the whole with fondant. 


A Bean-Pot is just a common earthen jar bulged 
in the centre and a little smaller at the neck than it 
is atthe centre. It is usually covered with an ordi- 
nary saucer. Boston baked beans cannot be made 
perfectly in a pan. 


Tea-Table. You might add to the silver already 
on your table, sugar-tongs, a silver tea-caddy, and 
one of the shallow bread beats for use in serving 
crackers or wafers. Nicely decorated fine china is 
much handsomer than silver. 


Chamois Skins may be washed in warm soapsuds, 
rinsed through several clear warm waters, drawn 
through the hand to press out the water, and hung in 
the airtodry. During the drying, pull occasionally, 
and when almost dry rub until soft and smooth. 


Desserts. Gelatine desserts may be used by those 
who wish to reduce their flesh. It would be better, 
however, to cut off desserts altogether, it makes 
very little difference whether you take pure Java 
coffee or whether you mix a portion of the so-called 
Mocha with it. 


Odors from Cooking. The clean cook does not 
have unpleasant odors from cooking. If fat is to be 
used she puts it over at the last moment, uses it 

uickly, and takes it immediately from the fire. 
There is no disinfectant that can be kept around the 
stove to absorb the odor. 


Grape Juice Punch. Boil together one pound of 
sugar and half a pint of water until it spins a thread ; 
take from the fire, and when cool add the juice of six 
lemons and a quart of unfermented grape juice ; then 
stand aside over night. When ready to serve this 
may be thinned with plain water or Apollinaris water. 


Calf's-Foot Jelly. The gelatine in the market 
may or may not be made from calves’ feet. Most of 
it, however, is made from either calf or beef stock, 
the water being evaporated so that the material is 
yerfectly dry, otherwise it would not keep, Calf’s- 
foot jelly may be made at home by boiling calves’ 
feet in water and clarifying and seasoning the liquor. 


Sunshine Cake. Separate eleven eggs. Beat the 
whites until they are light and frothy but not dry; 
add the yolks of four eggs and a cup and a half of 
sifted sugar; fold the sugar in thoroughly, and then 
fold in, a little at a time, a cupful of flour that has 
been sifted five times with a teaspoonful of cream 
of tartar. Bake ina very moderate oven from three- 
quarters of an hourto an hour, 


Tomato Soup. The tomato vy to which you refer 
is a very simple one. It is made by boiling together 
for ten minutes a quart of tomatoes and a pint of 
water, a slice of onion, a bay leaf and half a teaspoon- 
ful of celery seed. Rub together a tablespoonful and 
a half of butter and three of flour; add the mixture 
to the soup, stir until boiling; add a teaspoonful of 
salt, a dash of pepper; strain, reheat and serve. 


Lunch or Luncheon means a light noonday meal. 
Breakfast may be from seven to nine, according to 
the wishes of the family, luncheon from twelve to 
two, and dinner from five to seven—that is, at any 
hour between those mentioned. Luncheon is a meal 
much like a supper — it isserved at midday. The 
object of serving luncheon would be, of course, to 
give the business man his dinner at an hour after 
which he may take a rest. 


Bilious Attacks. A person who has constant 
bilious attacks should drink neither tea nor coffee, 
and give up allsweets. Such fruits as baked apples, 
very ripe peaches or dark grapes may be used once a 
day, and halfa pint of hot milk sipped slowly for break- 

Solid food should not S eaten until noon. 
Fried foods or cooked fats should be avoided. An 
abundance of water should be drunk between meals, 
also the first thing in the morning and the last at night. 


Layer Cake for Marshmallow Filling. The 
ordinary silver cake receipt may be used, or just a 
lain whslhe cake made by beating half a cu ful of 
nutter to a cream, adding gradually a cup and a half 
of granulated sugar, half a pint of water and twoand 
one-half cupfuls of flour into which has been sifted two 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Beat this thor- 
oughly for about five minutes, then stir in the well- 
beaten whites of five eggs; flavor with vanilla, and 
bake in three layers. 


Wholesomeness of Tomatoes. This will answer 
the numerous inquiries regarding the wholesomeness 
of tomatoes. 1 doubt if there is any authority for the 
belief that tomatoes cause cancer. But this I know: 
people suffering from cancerous diseases cannot with 
comfort eat tomatoes—in fact, many persons cannot 
eat them at all on account of the excessive acid they 
contain. In the Eastern countries they cover the 
tomatoes with sugar, but it must be remembered that 
sugar does not in any way correct acidity. To neu- 
tralize acidity an alkali must be used. 


Clothes Should Not be Soaked Over Night. If 


| the dirt is loosened and dissolved into the water, the 


water loses its color and becomes soiled, and this, 
in turn, makes the clothing yellow. After the clothes 
are perfectly clean they may be boiled to make them 
antiseptic ; but they must be clean before they are 
put into the boiling water. The better way is to put 
them into a bag, havea kettle of boiling soapy water, 
and drop them down; boil for just a moment, and 
then remove them. Starch all pieces that require 
starching before they are hung out to dry. 


Bread Cake. When you are moulding the bread 


| to put it into the pans take off one pint of dough, put 


| 


| the dough has lost all its stringy condition. 


| 
| 





Grocers, everywhere. | 


into a bowl, add one cupful of sugar, a quarter of a 
cupful of butter and two eggs beaten. Beat this with 
a heavy wire beater until the mixture is smooth and 
Add the 
grated yellow rind of a lemon, and pour it into a 
shallow greased pan. When light, sprinkle the top 
lightly with granulated sugar, dust over a little cin- 
namon and sprinkle over some chopped nuts or fruit. 
Press them lightly into the cake without spoiling its 
texture, and take in a moderate oven for thirty 
minutes. This bread cake will answer for lunches. 


Peanuts. Many persons can eat peanuts freely 
and digestthem. They contain some nitrogen. 


Tea Stains on your napkins and tablecloths may 
be removed by plunging them into fairly strong 
ammonia water. 


The Bay Leaves used for flavoring soups and 
sauces come, as a rule, from the Mediterranean. 
They are the leaves of the bay laurel, dried. 


Pastry Flour for Cakes. All my cake receipts give 
the proper quantity of pastry flour. If you use bread 
flour take one-third less, but the results will not be 
as satisfactory as when pastry flour is used. 


Unfermented Grape Juice. It is certainly neces- 
sary to put unfermented grape juice in tightly sealed 
jars or bottles. All materials of this kind that are 
exposed to the air are liable to contamination. 


A Compote is made from fruit stewed with a little 
sugar and served either in a border of rice or on 
toast, but frequently fruits like the orange, pineapple 
and banana are served uncooked with just a little 
gelatine in the dressing. 


Border of Rice. The moulds to which you refer 
may be purchased at any house-furnishing store. 
After the rice has been boiled and carefully seasoned 
press it into one of these moulds, shake it down until 
perfectly firm, and then turn it out on a plate. 


Cream or Butter. It makes little difference, so 
far as the digestibility is concerned, whether you 
use cream or butter in making cake; the heating of 
the fatty matter robs it of its digestibility, and, as 
cream is fatty matter, it is rendered just as indigesti- 
ble as would be the butter. 

The Salad Course. Whether or not you serve 
cheese with the salad course depends upon the 
course preceding it. Where a simple plain salad fol- 
lows the main meat course, serve with it cheese and 
wafers. Orthe salad may be served with the game 
course, cheese being then omitted. 


To Boil Rice. Rub the rice ; pick out the imper- 
fect particles. Have ready a large kettle of boiling 
water ; sprinkle the rice in so as not to stop the boil- 
ing of the water; boil rapidly for thirty minutes; 
drain; turn the rice into a colander and stand it at 
the oven door for a few minutes until perfectly dry. 


Fruit Salads. Apples and celery dressed with 
mayonnaise dressing make an agreeable salad. 
Grapefruit may be served on lettuce leaves seasoned 
with salt, pepper and oil. Sour oranges may be 
covered with mayonnaise dressing ead served on 
lettuce leaves with duck. Salads of vegetables are 
much better that fruit salads. 


Cheese Cake. Press through a sieve one pint of 
cottage cheese; beat four eggs without separatin 
until light ; add gradually a cup of sugar, then adc 
one pint of milk, and stir this gradually into the 
cheese ; add half a teaspoonful of salt, a teaspoonful of 
vanilla and two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice. Bake 
in pie tins that have been lined with paste. 


Care of Garbage. You can get an arrangement 
called an incinerating machine fitting into the pipe of 
an ordinary stove. Intothis you can put all the dry 
refuse from the table and you will not notice the 
slightest odor from it. It does not injure the stove in 
any way, and it solves this problem most thoroughly. 
If you put garbage in an ordinary stove it is liable to 
make an odor throughout the house. 


Fine-Grained Cake. The reason why your cake 
is not fine-grained is perhaps because the oven is too 
slow. If it is a butter cake of course it must be baked 
slowly, but a light layer cake containing little or no 
butter may be baked quickly; then, too, if you add 
too much baking powder the cake is always coarse. 
Beat thoroughly after you add the flour and baking 
powder, then fold in the whites of the eggs. 


Potato Bread. There is not the slightest neces- 
sity for adding potatoes to bread made from whole 
wheat flour—in fact, you will find the bread that is 
simply made much better. They are used to make 
the flour hold more water. There is more profit in 
selling the bread made from potatoes, but for home- 
made bread you had better use the receipt which has 
been given from time to time in the JOURNAL. 


Chocolate Blanc Mange. Put onepint of milkina 
double boiler. When hot add two ounces of grated 
chocolate or two heaping teaspoonfuls of cocoa. 
Add half a cupful of sugar. Moisten three level 
tablespoonfuls of cornstarch with a little cold milk; 
add them to the hot milk and chocolate, stir until 
thick and smooth, turn into small individual moulds 
and stand aside to harden. Serve cold with cream. 


Meat Substitute. If you object to eating meat, 
you must substitute for it such animal foods as milk, 
eggs, lightly cooked cheese, and, if you can digest 
them, peas, beans and lentils. White bread does not 
take the place of meat. Nut foods contain some 
nitrogen, but are not to be compared to meat; more- 
over, they are rich in fatty matter, and require care 
in digesting. A little nut food once a day, spread 
between two slices of whole wheat bread, gives an 
excellent food. 


Prune Pudding. Beat the yolks of two eggs with 
half a cupful of sugar until light ; add atablespoonful 
of softened butter and a gill of milk. Sift together 
one cupful of flour with a teaspoonful of baking pow- 
der, stir it in, then stir in the well-beaten whites, and 
one cupful of prunes that have been soaked over 
night, drained, and the stones removed. Chop them 
with aspoon. Turn this intothe pudding-mould and 
steam continuously for two hours. Allow room for 
swelling or the pudding will be heavy. 


Imitation Worcestershire Sauce. Put half an 
ounce of cayenne into one quart of good white wine 
vinegar. Peel and bruise three cloves of garlic; 
mash fine five anchovies; bruise twelve whole cloves 
and two blades of mace; mix all the ingredients 
together and shake thoroughly; cqver and stand 
aside over night. Next day rub the mixture through 
a fine sieve ; add two grains of powdered asafetida 
and put the mixture into a demijohn; cork and stand 
aside forten days. Then“bottle and seal. 


Different Ices. The distinction between the chief 
characteristics of sherbet, ice and frappé is that a 
sherbet is a water mixture flavored and stirred con- 
stantly while freezing. It is white, light and frothy 
like ice cream. An ice may be the same mixture 
stirred occasionally while freezing, as the ordinary 
orange ice. A frappé is much like an ice, but more 
lightly frozen; is served in glasses, and is like wet 
snow. Frappé is served at afternoon or evening re- 
ceptions. Ices may be served with ice cream. 
Sherbets are served either in sherbet tumblers or 
cups. Frappé is always served in lemonade or 
ordinary frappé glasses. 
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Well- 
Merited 
Praise 


Did you ever stop to think that the 
well-known cooking experts and 
lecturers on pure foods—Mrs. Rorer, 
Mrs. Lincoln, Marion Harland, Mrs. 
Owens, Mrs. Ewing, Mrs. Parker 
and many others, all use and recom- 
mend Cottolene in preference to all 
other cooking fats? These talented 
women testify to the excellence of 


Cottolcne 


They know from actual tests and 
experiments that it is better, more 
healthful and more economical 
than all other shortening and frying 
mediums. Is not their opinion 
worth something to you? Try 
Cottolene once according to direc- 
tions, and you will always use it. 
The genuine Cotto- 
lene is sold every- 
where in one to ten 
pound yellow tins, 
with our trade- 
marks—" Coltlolene" 
and steer’s head in 
cotton-plant wreath 
—on every tin. Not 
guaranteed if sold 
in any other way. 
Made only by 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
Chicago. St. Louis. New York. Montreal 
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If you wait until summer to buy a refrigerator you will have to 
take any refrigerator your dealer may have in stock. He will 
not have the best unless he has 


The :Ordoorelerses« 


Write to-day for our Booklet E; and should you want one of our 
refrigerators next summer we will see that you can get it. Mrs. 
Rorer recommends the ‘** Odorless"’ because food in it is not 
contaminated, it needs no washing out, and it saves ice. 


THE KEYSER MFG. CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 













buys a can of either of 


Non Cogs 


Concentrated SOUPS 

Mock Turtle, Bouillon, Chicken, 
Ox Tail, Vegetable, Tomato 

It is solid, concentrated soup, 

cooked ready to dilute and 

heat, each can making a 

full quart. Grocers gen- 

erally sell them. Sample 

can and booklet for six 

cents in stamps. 

VAN CAMP PACKING CO. 

802 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


* Instantly and deliciously at your 
service.” 








For Hospital, Ambulance, Camp or Home Use 


In sickness is indispensable. They are perfectly 
sanitary mattresses, and in typhoid fever, or other 
contagious diseases, they have been the means of 
saving life. Thousands of them in use. 
Write for Catalogue and Prices 
MECHANICAL FABRIC C@., Providence, R. I., U. 8. 4. 
TABLET 


OH, LOOK THIS SIZE 


makes a quart of dainty, delicious, healthful, nu- 
tritious pudding ; requires no baking, no boiling, 
no cee. no cornstarch. Send 10c. to-day for 
10 tablets, and we will mail the charming bro- E ! 
chure, ** Dainty Junkets," by Sarah Tyson Rorer F R E 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, P.O. Box 1055, Little Falls, N.Y. 





A_JUNKET 
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All these 
and over 
400 other 
Composers 
represented 
ia this 
matchless 
collection: 
Liszt 
Rubinstein 
Mendelssohn 
Saint-Saens 
Gottschalk 
Grieg 
Chaminade 
Bendel 
Leschetizky 
Henselt 
Thalberg 
Kullak 
Massenet 
Paderewski 
Haydn 
Schytte 
Bizet 
Rameau 
Erkel 
Rachmanoff 
Goldmark 
Chopin 
Wagner 
Bach 
Lassan 
Hiller 
Taubert 
Strauss 
Mozart 
Beethoven 
Schumann 
Schubert 


THE WORLDS E 


Every Pianist, Every Singer 


Will be glad of the opportunity to secure, in a superb, uniform edition, the most 
cslabrated, interesting and popular vocal and instrumental compositions that have 
ever been written. Such an opportunity is now afforded in the magnificent new and 
enlarged edition of the Library of the World’s Best Music, in eight volumes, 
which contains over 27 es, nearly Sheet Music Size. 


500 


instrumental selections 
for the piano, 


1500 Pages 


500 


songs for all voices, 


with piano accompani- 
ment, 


1200 Pages 


Editors and special 
contributors: 


Reginald DeKoven 
Gerritt Smith 
Victor Herbert 
Fanny Morris Smith 


This valuable perma- 
nent collection of mu- 
sical masterpieces can 
be obtained by those 
who act promptly, at 


LESS THAN ONE-TENTH THE COST IN SHEET FORM 


“The most complete and valuable Musical Library ever published.”— The Keynote. 

“Nothing so fine and well worth having in one’s home.”—Margaret E. Sangster, 
Ed. /larper’s Bazar. 

“It is a publication we can recommend. 
all,” Fie Clude. 

“A vocal and instrumental library of rare excellence and comprehensiveness.” 

The Pianist. 








Size of Volumes, 9x12 Inches 


There is something that will interest 





BEST ‘MUSIC: 


Note What the Library contains 


The best and most melodious piano selections by the world’s great composers ; 
the best old and new songs, duets, trios, quartettes and choruses; biographies 
of more than five hundred great song writers and composers: 500 portraits and 
illustrations; more than one hundred new and copyrighted selections by American 
composers and song writers. Selections not intended for professional musicians, 
but for American homes of culture and refinement. 


The INSTRUMENTAL SELECTIONS are meiodious and tuneful, not too 
difficult, and of the greatest possible variety, including a proper proportion 
of popular melodies, operatic melodies, dances, funeral marches, nocturnes, 
adagios, military pieces, good variations, and classic and romantic piano 
music. The SONGS ARE ON ALL SUBJECTS AND FOR ALL OCCASIONS, 
and may be classified as follows: Songs of friendship, compliment and admira- 
tion, love and marriage, home, parting and absence, sorrow and bereave- 
ment, reminiscence, revery and fancy, nature, conviviality and humor, 


Damrosch 
DeKoven 
Faure 
Gilbert 
Tosti 
Brahms 
Gleason 
Foster 
Gounod 
Handel 
Benedict 
Kreutzer 
Mattei 
Czibulka 
Molloy 


martial and patriotic, and moral songs, but no hymns. 


well written, interesting and of popular quality. 


MARVELOUSLY . 1 
LOW PRICE World’s Best Music 
consists of two sets 


of subscription books, bound together in 
a new uniform edition. The subscription | 
rice for the two sets was never less than | $1 
bis in cloth, and $60 in half leather. 
Our low club prices are $19 in fine cloth | 
binding, and $25 in fine half leather bind- 
ing. A beautiful case for holding the 
volumes will be sent free. 


MONEY BACK If the Library 


returned within 


The Library of the 


is not 


fifteen days, and the | 


Send one dollar now and secure the benefit of this valuable offer, or send for illus- 
To any regular reader of ‘Tur LApies’ Home JGURNAL, 
who has the least doubt of the great value of this Musical Library, we 
a set on approval, without any advance payment whatever. 


trated descriptive pamphlet. 


Address all 
communications to 














EASY TERMS 
| OF PAYMENT 


month for nine months thereafter; for 
the half leather, which we recommend, 
with the 
thereafter for twelve months. 
remarkably 
freight, which, however, is not high. 


ONE DOLLAR 
| SENT PROMPTLY 


satisfactory it may be payments made as stipulated, 
is made for a /imited lime 
money paid will be promptly refunded. | near future the price must be increased, 


Musical Library Club 7° "2 Avenwe.,. 





Every selection is Pinsuti 
Robyn 
Hatton 
Bartlett 
Balfe 
Sullivan 
Smith 
Bishop 
Chwatal 
Cowen 
Dibdin 
Adam 
Verdi 
Godard 
Lange 
Lover 
Moore 
Wilson 
Payne 
Russell 


Our terms are $1 with 
the order for the cloth 
binding, and then $2 per 


order, and $2 per month 
At these 


low prices we cannot pay 


Secures the com- 
plete set for exam- 
ination. Future 


This offer 
only, In the 


will send 
Send address on postal. 











J/ilustrations Jrom Photographs 


The Sweetheart He Loved Long Ago—POEM . Frank 1. Slanton . . . . 6 all telgit claspee t 

. any railway Station east 

The Base Ingratitude of Barkis, M. D. . John Kendrick Bangs .  . 6 nist eaeel Weer 

ACTUAL ssented after 30 days 
SIZE The Most Wonderful Musical Festival in America Lu/her 1. /lolden. . . . 7 test trial, We will wht 


“Trip” 
Cyclometer. 
Price #2. The 


Pope Leo XIII as He Lives in the Vatican 


CONTENTS— 


Drawings by H.B.Wechsler and Frank S.Guild 
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The People of Longfellow W. L. Taylor I Ty BUY DIRECT 
IV—Priscilla and John Alden 734 From Manufacturers. Save 
The American Girl’s Chances of Marriage . Professor D. R. McAnally. 2 zat “the vecaley of $18.00 
Social Life in America’s French City Harrydele Hallmark. . . 3 - High 4ren. Bligh Grode 
Drawing hy Alice Barber Stephens ‘“ : ” 
Churches Decorated for Weddings 5 Arlington 


SPECIAL OFFER! 
Gs vida. $1 6,50 









Sewing Machine any 


Style No. 45 «. ©. D., with privi- 
lege of 20 days’ trial, 











ACTUAL 
SIZE 
Price #1. 
10,000 miles 
and repeat. 
Duast-proof, 
water-proct, 
positive 
Parts 
cannot become 


Cyclometer drove out 
all other forms of 
cyclometer. In one 
year more it demon- 
strated that it could 
not be successfully 
imitated. NINETY 
PER CENT. of mod- 
ern cyclometers are 
Veeder Cyclometers. 












/ilustrations from Photographs 


The Girls of Camp Arcady—CONCLUSION 
All: Save One—POEM . 
The Jamesons in the Country—V 


Drawing by Alice Barber Stephens 


Fifteen Good Mantels and Fireplaces 


Illustrations from Photographs 


guaranteed better tian machine 
at $19.00 to $23.00 Ww 
machines (made by us 


Floy Campbell . . . . . 16 
Louise Morgan Sill . . . 16 


Mary E. Wilkins . . . 1.17 


This special offer is made to 
and make new customers. 


) at $13 00, », $10. 0 and 


Write to-day. 


m receipt of $5.00. Oak or walnut. Light-running, noiseless 

pt ne Iilustrations from Photographs ac adapte a ho - f= ht or heavy work, f thr adi shu utte self 
to zero Seno en The Prettiest Country Homes in America 10 se -_- ne ae Seer b ot : oy Nike ¥ - cr ot 
\ watch, after each trip, with- lllustrations Jrom Photographs Ww A RR ANTY. Iv YOU PREFER 30 DAYS’ TRIAL BEFORE 
4.) out affecting grand total on The Touch of a Child. . . Mary Leonard — . 2 a PAYING, SEND FOR I aRGR ILLUSTRATED Catalogue, with 
 \ the large register. — ea ‘ . rs Testimonials, EXPLAINING FULLY HOW WE SHIP ay ING 
itive action as the other Ths» : MACHINES ANYWHERE, TO ANY ONE, AT LOWEST MANI 
famous model. In Nature’s Garden. . . Neltje Blanchan . . . . W3 Seine! gaalan” teleeecier aueian Gun CONE tet 
Jilustrations Jrom Photographs by Henvy Tr oth ADVANCE We are headquarters, and have all makes and kin ds 

the Py oy , in stock, from cheapest to the best. Over different 
In one year the Veeder Flowers and Flower Beds . iiben £. Rea Jor es. db Hs 14,15 High Arm * Asiiner | dteon?? eeoehinee: s115 aad $13.5 0, 
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Reports. 


introduce our machines 
Address (in full) 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION 
158-164 W. Van Buren Street, Dept. A 3, CHICAGO, IL 


$8.00 


REFERENCES—First National Bank, Chicago; 
Dan's or Bradstreet’s Commercial 


L. 
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falsely unless 
absolutely 
broken. No 
springs. No 
delicate parts. 
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VEEDER MFG. CO. What to Give the Bride 


Hartford, Conn. The Small Belongings of Dress 


lilustrations from Original Designs 


The New Street Frocks for Easter 


Illustrations from Original Designs 


The New Spring Hats and Waists 


Iilustrations Jvom Original Designs 


What it Means to be a Wife 
Simple Little Easter Gifts . 


Iilustrations from Orig inal Designs 
The Kindergarten—CONCLUSION 
For the Children of the Journal . 


JIilustrations from Photographs 
The oy s Daughters . . 
Twelve New Designs in Crochet . 
Jilustrations from Original Designs 
Menus fora Month. . . . 
The House Practical 
111—The Dining-Room 


Illustrations Jrom Original Designs 


What to Do With Left-Over Meats 
Three New Social Evenings 


are the best wheels 
we have ever made. 


PRICE $40 


the lowest price Rambler 
grade will stand. 


Gormully & Jeffery Mig. Co. 


Problems of Young Men . 

Musical Helps and Hints 

The Home Dressmaker . 

Suggestions for Mothers 

Floral Helps and Hints . ' 

Mrs. Rorer’s Answers to Questions . @ 


Boston 
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Cincinnati 
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London, Eng. 


The Boy Who Wants to Learn a Trade—Il . 


For a Church Fair and a Church Concert . 


Frances kk. Lanigan . . . 27 
Barton Cheyney . . . . 22 
. Emma M. Hooper. . . . 23 


Emma M. Hooper 
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25 
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An Honest Fireplace : 


not only burns well and looks attract- 
ive, but also sends the heat into the 
room instead of up the chimney. The 


Jackson 
Ventilating 
(irates 


have heat-saving cham- 
bers, so that one open 
fire will warm several rooms 

on one or different floors in 
coldest weather. They can be 
any fireplace, and the economy of 
As health 






set in 
fuel will soon repay the cost 


preservers in the home their value is 
beyond computation. 

We manufacture, import and sell all in Is of fireplaces, 
and can reproduce any style, or giv ne ind = «ck 
effect Send to-day for Catalogue No. 10. Me nlain 
many valuable suggestion n economical and sanitary 


house-heating. 
EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO. 
52 Beekman Street, - New York 
SGV MGEGEAAEELEEAAMGAEMA LEME YALE DIYALA. 
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Be hak , R & G Corsets are the best 
Wee . for the following reasons: 
They fit. They wear. 
They hold their shape. 
They are made in a sufhcient 
variety ot styles to fit any figure. 
They are the same size from the 
day you first put them on tll you 
discard them forever. 

They are modeled on a perfect, nat- 
ural, human form, and their shape is 
made absolutely permanent by stretching 
over our steam-heated iron forms. 

By this process, which we contro! exclu- 
sively, every atom of stretch is taken out of the 
goods. ‘lhe corsets are dampened and clamped 
down on the hollow iron form with a pressure of 
six hundred pounds. ‘Then the steam is turned into 


oe 


the form and the corset dries. 
When a dress is made over an R & G Corset you 
WV }i2 w7 need never fear that the corset will “give” and so put 
Pitea YF undue strain on,.the dress seams. If the waist fits the 
, . Mee corset once, it fits it always—you can depend on it. 
ave rare Sait The material used in R & G Corsets is good. We don’t 
He ip tees See say much about materials, because any manufacturer can buy 
avelt good material. It isn’t material that makes a corset good— it is 
SENAY } brains, and skill, and careful work. 
We put the same brains and skill into our dollar corsets that 
Sireich we do into our four-dollar ones. The fit and style are just the 
PR ot ¥ same—the pattern is just the same. ‘The four-dollar corset is prettier 
—more fancy, that’s all. So far as style, fit, comfort and wear are con- 
cerned, our dollar corsets are as good as the more expensive ones—and 
better than expensive ones of any other make. 
Our new Number 397 is perhaps the most wholly satisfactory corset we 
ever made. It is particularly desirable for the present dress styles. It is 
a short corset, but has length enough in the bust and over the hips to 
bring out all the good points of the figure. 
It is made in drab, white and black, and can be had in 10,000 stores. 
If you have any trouble getting it, send us your dollar, tell us your size, 
and your dealer’s name, and we will see that you get the corsets. 
Send for our Free Booklet, “CHOOSING A CORSET.” It will give you corset facts that you should know. 
R & G CORSET CO., 363 Broadway, New York 























